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PREFACE. 



Encouraged by the success of my History of Greece, I 
now present to the public, and particularly to those who 
are engaged in the task of education, that of Rome simi- 
larly executed. The inadequacy of Goldsmith's and other 
compilations to convey correct historical knowledge is now 
generally felt and acknowledged, and works of a higher 
order are required for education. 

Most readers are aware that in consequence of the labours 
of Niebuhr (a man of whom I never can either think or 
speak but with admiration and respect) the history of the 
early centuries of Rome has assumed an entirely new cha- 
racter. These new views should be known, and I have 
therefore introduced them; but as every one may not be dis- 
posed to acquiesce in them, I have, though convinced of their 
general soundness, kept them distinct from the common nar- 
rative, which I have given in all the fullness that my limits 
would allow; and teachers will use their discretion with re- 
spect to the chapters which contain them. The study of 
Niebuhr's owii iTork I Most stroti^y reddttftn^d 'to every 
one ; and I can answer with confidence for the correctness and 
fidelity of the translation of it by MM. Hare and Thirlwall. 

It may startie some readers to find so much of the. early 
Roman history treated as f^buloos, and Rome's first two 
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kmgi^rbtdiitedfBB thenMov te^k)nd'i)fimA9iji^(n^/f7^$' 

MwAA winder hdw addb palpaMe £etiQi6» ever jQa«[;?t jto^^^^y^ 
fbr reflKties. I ha)Ye Jaboured^ and { ]iK)pe;^witibk['9i;^9f^% t¥l 
t^^mydlology iroit). thfe boutemilt ia Which it ha^ -lop^^ii 
in iM^^ccnnXty^ and I look forward to Its e«tjpying.J]^-^4 
i4mre of consideration which it deserves. ^ ,-// ^aii 

in the Histories of Greece and Rome I have displii^e^i^ 
etilS'of Ufxbdlanoed political coitttitutions, whe^)^;a|i|^t 
oratie <or d^moomtie. i should now proeeed to e^lMlJOi 
the Mstovy ol tiM Roman empire the hont>rSk lHi^#4^im69 
the blessings, of autocracy <if I may eoixi a 'Werd)i'^j|3i» 
uncontrolled power of a-sin^ individual. But bpu^^i^ 
lessoni^ t6 be thence derived are little wanted : 1 w^.lj^^re* 
fore pi^viously, in oomplianoe with my own wJAhe^ a^^^f 
s6liditlitioi»i ^' otihQr&> trace the origin ajad pnogress Qf ^^tl^ 
adffl^^ -baknoed coostits^CBi whick vre have f^ happif 
B^s to possess. I regard the British Conatitiition «#« tii}^ 
teeayest ^ppiroaeh that has yet been made to politick. >p^ 
il^^tibn, and "mn twnvinoed that under no foian oi, ^(mfi^ 
ment, ancient or modem, has so mudb real and ^Uibs^fi^^t^ 
Hbdty beenei^oyad by all dasses of the people, and by.^ch 
iiKfiff kkml in partioular, as under it. This bleseing I ^^^o^ri)^ 
et^My^(30 i& balajQMsed duoracter; and I hdd tibat ift t^^ 
bal;^^el)e onc^ disturbed, the gl<nry <^ Britain as t^ l^j^ 
6f rd^Mberty'ivili'^pavt'fca^^vec* It tibecefere grieves ^iq^f 
6) see ttte efforts «snde bymany among u*; wlt& ixktk^A^ 
I'ht^e* kti6#'i«twh«t therfdoi* toidestroy ihat^iiiiUbr^m; 
WS^ i^ti^^%8«to^ei'^da»U6m g£ wi)un0fliritF(^^ 



Miifi^pmiL^mtikM^ are imly otJwriiuuoM 

t ^^a li^blfamrlattd tywumy. Weinif ftirthevleamfi99to{b^ 
tld^^^Wl^tlawe y^fho lifee to power by the popular fffYonr 
fii i^lte^Mlsit^oy at^ lioi ahiays nwdck of public ivutveiand 
dk&)S6l^tedki<»s, llie History of Eugfand tbetefim. whi^ 
y^(^r«l|i48S kx Mlpfke "will he <fons^fVmtive in. the tzue;«eDfl0 df 
the word, but it will be neither Whig nor Tory, aud I etoll 
t^blf'^ib!^ ehtnraetera and events of it with the aajtus Ireedom 
th^t>hi»r&* used toward those of Greece and BosM. Truth 
ilic^^'^^enlianeDt and valuable ; and if my htstorieal e^ 
tdffi^%a^'aiiy woith, it will arise from my having; fn^im* 
f^en even with pain, made every sentiment yield to the dul>y 
o^ aptaling the truth without fear or disguise. 

l^db not fike to venture on fixing any precise date for the 
tl^|>earance oi my History of England ; for it will be a ^^rk 
^ 'some labour, and I feel the neoessky of rqiose alter niy 
late- €hLerli(m&. Few but tixae who have tried }mfm tb^ 
h^mr which munmariea of this kind require; and it is uur 
grateful toil» ftH- little fame results from it, aa Hip restri(Qte4 
HiMts preclude the display of learning, or tlie devel(^i^uf 
of 'reiisotting whach might attract applause. 
'^ Aa I find tiiat my other woiks have already made theif 
wiiiy too some highly respeetahie ladies' schools^ andkvji^i^f 
ifi)^* tb 'n^t ridicule, though unjustly* the wrong acc^^r 
tMilion of clasdc names exposes people* I bf^ve fQllo^p4 
tte Greeks in eircomilexing- the peaiultitaiat^ sy}teble^^i¥}if n 
l^tMiMW^ tiian by pos^ou) or the iwio^o^^^om^n^^. 
Th»^^^m^M6Kd ba^ Jem^oyed lisc «o»^^ip%i us^^in 
uttBt^nl^ihe^Mig^ voi«e]kjin!iknsRibBliitp?[dS|.,9t^ JEt[ ng^e 
ttgwdll^a eo the eye tMi ^v^UiMnl; Qi^i^/piai^ of :ipug 
r'v'^Fhus CedkdffmlBMd Ptrpomfi have bo^; ;^e 9^cent 
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on the penultimate syllable, while in Catulus, Hannibal, and 
others it is on the antepenultimate. 

I take this 0j^p3ft\ifAtf.li{'kif(ym]m the heads of schools, 
that if life and health are spared me I propose writing a 
volume of Roman Antiquities as a companion to the present 
work. I shall feel most fateful to those who will point 
out to me any defects or omissions they may discover in my 
works, and I now return my thanks to those who have done 
so in my Grreece, and to assure them that their suggestions 
will be attended to in the next edition. I would finally 
request that my History of Ghreece should be always read 
before that of Rome ; for as I regard these works as one 
whole, it is frequently referred to in the following pages. 
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T^ taking of the City by tlie GMlfr is the cfM^'W^ieh mm 
used to connect the Grecian and Roman chronology, from which 
360 years were reckoned back to the foundation of Rome. By 
some that event was placed hi 01. 98, 1. fi.C. 388 ; by others in 
Oi. 98, 2. B.C. 387. Fabius, taking the former without a neces- 
sary correction of four years, placed the building of Rome in 
Ol. 8, 1. B.C. 747 ; Cato, from the same date with the correction, 
in Ol. 7, 1. B.C. 751 ; Polybius and Nepos, taking the latter date 
with the correction, in 01. 7, 2. B.C. 750 ; while Varro placed it 
in Ol. 6, 3. B.C. 753. The seras in use are the Catonian, Varro- 
nian,and that of the Capitoline Marbles (as they are called) which 
is a mean between those two ; the date of the commencement of 
our sera being 752 Cat , 753 Cap. Mar., 754 Varr. The Catonian 
is that used in the following pages, and the year B.C. may always 
be obtained by subducting any given date from 752. 

Roman Money, 

The lowest Roman coin, the As, was originally a pound weight 
of brass (<?«), but it was gradually reduced to half an ounce. 
The Sesterce (Sestertius, i. e. semis-tertius) contained 2^ asses, and 
was usually expressed by HS. (an abbreviation of L.L.S. LibrOj 
libra, semis, or of 1.1 .-f). The Denar (^denarius) contained 10 (dent) 
asses. 

As the Greek talent was equal to 24,000 sesterces, four ses- 
terces (that is, ten asses or one denar) were equal to one drachma. 

The As is usually said to be equal to 8^^., and the Sesterce 
to Id. S^q. of our money ; but if the Greek drachma be worth 
9 id. (See Hist, of Greece), the sesterce is equal to 2-iV^. ; the 
As is therefore nearly equivalent to an English penny, and the 
denar to a French franc. 

Roman Measures of Length and Breadth, 

The Roman foot was equal to 11*604 English inches. Five 
feet made the pace (passus) = 4 feet 10*02 inches : 1000 paces 
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(mille poisus) are called the Roman mile, a word derived from 
miile^ 

The Roman actuM was a square of 120 feet» oontwiic^^^^f*^ 
fore 14,400 square feet ; two Actus made the JugerCfrott/i^^EMli)* 
which ooBsequently meamired 240 feet by 120. 

Roman Namea^ 

The Romans had two, three, four, or more names : l^ Hi* 
nomenf or Gentile name (that of their gens), as JuUus, Fimui ; no 
Roman was without this name ; it always ended in Uu. 2, TImi 
pranomenj or Christian name, as we may term it, as An^, 
Caius, ending (Kaeso and the antiquated Opiter, Agrippa, Yt^eTd 
excepted) in us, 3, The cognomen, or family name, as Sqipio, 
Sulla, Marcellus. 4, The agnomen, or name of honour, as Aftl- , 
c4nus. Ex. gr, Publius Cornelius Scipio Africans. 

The abbreviations of the prsenomina are as follow : 

A. Aulus ; Ap. or App. Appius ; C. Caius ; Cn. Cnaeus ; D. De- 
cimus; K. Kseso or Cseso; L. Lucius; M. Marcus; M'. Manius; 
N. Numerius ; P. Publius ; Q. Quintus; S.or Sex. Sextus; Ser. Ser- 
vius ; Sp. Spurius ; T. Titus ; Ti. or Tib. Tiberius. 

Women had not a prsenomen ; the daughters of a Fabiufl^ for 
example, were called Fabia prima, secunda, etc. 

The Romans when adopted placed their own gentile or family 
name last: thus iBmilius, when adopted by Scipio, was named 
P. Cornelius Scipio iBmili&nus; and M.Junius Brutus, whea 
adopted by Csepio, became Q. Servilius Caepio Brutus. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 



PART I. 
THE REGAL PERIOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

DBSCBIPTION OF ITALT.^-ANCIBNT INHABITANTS OF ITALY. 

THB PELASGIANS. THB OSCANS. ^THB LATINS. THB UM- 

BRIANS. THB 8ABBLLIANS. THB ETRUSCANS. — THB LI- 

GUBIANS. THB ITALIAN GBBBK8. — ITALIAN BBLIOION. 

POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. 

XhE peninsular Honed Italy, the seat of the mighty re- 
public whose c»igia and history we have undertoken to 
relate, is separated from the great European continent by 
the mountain-range of the Alps, and extends about five 
hundred miles in a south-eastern direction into the Medi- 
terranean sea. The part of this sea between Italy and the 
Hellenic peninsula was named the Adriatic or Upper Sea 
{Mare Superum), that on the west toward the Iberian 
peninsula the Tyrrhenian or Lower Sea (Mare Inferum). 
A mountain-range, the Apennines, commences at ^e Alps 
on the north-western extremity of Italy, and runs along it 
nearly to its termination, sending out branches on ei&er 
side to the sea, between which lie valleys and plains gene- 
rally of extreme fertility. The great plain in the north, 
extending in an unbroken level from the Alps to the Apen- 
nines and the sea'*', and watered by the Po (Padus) and 

♦ Now called the Plain of the Po (La Pianura del Po), 
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other streams, is the richest in Europe ; and that of Cam« 
pania on the west coast yields to it in extent rather than 
in fertility. The rivers which descend to water these plains 
and valleys are numerous; and many of them, such as the 
Po, the Adige (Atesis), the Amo, and the Tiber, are na- 
vigable. 

Tlie mountains of Italy are composed internally of gra- 
nite, which is covered with fcnrmations of primary and se- 
condary limestone, abounding in minerals, and in ancient 
times remarkably prolific of copper. The white marble of 
Carr&ra on the west coast is not to be rivalled. Forests of 
timber-trees clothe the sides of the Apennines and their 
kindred ranges, among whose lower parts lie scattered lakes 
of various sizes, many of them evidently the craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. The western side of Italy has been at all 
times a volcanic region, and Mount Vesuvius, on the bay 
of Naples, is in action at the present day. 

The fruitful isle of Sicily, with its volcanic mountain 
JEtna, lies at the southern extremity of Italy, separated 
from it by a channel five miles in its greatest, two in its 
least, breadth. It is by no means unl&ely that, as tradi- 
tion told, Italy and SicUy were once continuous, but that, 
at a point of time long anterior to history, a convulsion of 
nature sank the solid land and let the sea run in its place. 
Besides Sicily there are various smaller islands attached to 
Italy, chiefly along its west coast, of which the most re- 
markable are the volcanic group of the Lipar^an isles and 
the isle of Ilva (Elba), which has at all times been produc- 
tive of iron. 

The magnificent region which we have just described, so 
rich in all the gifts of nature, has never, so far as tradition 
and analogies enable us to trace, been abandoned by Pro- 
vidence to the dominion of rude barbarians living by the 
chace and the casual spontaneous productions of the soil, 
without manners, laws, or social institutions. To ascertain, 
however, its exact condition in the times anteriorto history 
is beyond our power ; but by means of the traditions of the 
Chreeks, and the existing monuments of the languages and 
works of its ancient inhabitants, we are enabled to obtain a 
view of its ante-Roman state, superior perhaps in definite- 
ness tu what we can form of the ante-Hellenic condition of 
Greece. 

Under the guidance of the sharp-sighted and sagacious 
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imrestigator whoie raBearehes havo giveii mdi an aspect of 
deamess and certainty to the early annals of Rome *, vrt iriH 
now venture to pass in review the ancient peoples of Italy. 

In the most remote ages to which we can reach by con- 
jecture, Italy was the abode of two distinct portions of the 
human family, different in language and in manners ; the 
one dwelling on the coasts and pliuns, the other possessing 
the mountains of the interior. The former were probably 
a portion of that extensive race which we denominate the 
Pelagian, and which dwelt also in Ghreece and Asiaf; the 
latter were of unknown origin, and no inquiry will enable 
us to ascertain anything more respecting them, than that 
they belonged to the Caucasian race of mankind. We 
cannot by means of language or any other tokens trace 
their affinity to any known branch of the human kind, or 
even make a conjecture as to the time and mode of their 
entrance into Italy. They may therefore, under proper re- 
strictions, be tenned its indigenous inhabitants. 

The Pelasgians, it is probable, entered Italy on the north- 
east. Under the names of libumians and Venetians, they 
possessed probably the whole plain of the Po and the east 
coast down to Mount Garg^us; thence, as Daunians, Peo^ 
cetians, and Messapians, they dwelt to the bay of Tarentum 
and inlands; as Chones, Morg^tes, and (Enotrians, they then 
held the country from sea to sea to the extreme end of the 
peninsula ; and finally as T3rrrhenian3 and Siculans dwelt 
along the west coast to the Tiber and up its valley, perhaps 
even to the Umbro (Ombrone) in Tuscany. Italians was 
the name of the people, Italia that of the country, south of 
the Tiber and of Mount Garg^us {. 

The Pelasgians of Italy seem to have been similar in cha- 
racter to those of Greece. We find various traces of their 
devotion to the pursuits of agriculture ; their religion ap- 
pears to have been of a rural character ; and Cyclopian walls 
are to be seen in some of the districts where they dwelt. 
If they entered the country as conquerors, it was probably 
their superior civilization which gave them the advantage 
over the ruder tribes which occupied it. 

At length, in consequence of pressure from without or 

* O. B. Niebuhr, with whom K. O. MuUer in bis Etruscans (i)t« 
Etrusker) in general agrees. 

•f" See History of Greece, Part I. chap. ii. 

I Those skilled in etymology will easily see that Italus and Skului 
•re but different forms of the same word* 
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from internal causes^ such as excess of population^ the 
tribes of the interior came down on and conquered the peo- 
ple of the coasts and plains. A people named Opicans or 
Oscans overcame the Daimians and other peoples of the 
east coast» and the region thus won was named from them 
Apulia ; they also made themselves masters of the country 
thence across to the west coast, and along it up toward the 
Tiber. Here they were divided into the Saticulans, Si- 
dicinians, Volscians, and iEquians, while Auruncans or 
Ausonians was the more general appellation of the whole 
people*. 

Another tribe, named Cascans and Priscans f, who are 
supposed to have dwelt in the mountains from the Fucine 
lake to Reftte and Garseoli, being pressed from behind by 
the Sabines, came down along the Anio and subdued the 
Siculans, named Latins, who occupied the country there- 
abouts. A part of this people retired southwards ; and 
this movement gave, it is said, occasion to the occupation 
of the island of Sicily by the Siculans : the remainder coa- 
lesced with the conquerors, and the united people was named 
Priscans and Latins (Ptisci Latinil), or simply Latins, and 
their country Latium. 

Further north a people named the Umbrians descended 
from the mountains and conquered the country to the Po; 
they also extended themselves to the sea on the west of the 
Apennines and down along the valley of the Tiber. 

The Latin language, which we have still remaining, is 
evidently composed of two distinct elements, one akm to 
the Greek, and which we may therefore assume to be Pe- 
lasgian, the other of a totally different character §. The 

♦ According to etymology, the root being op or ap, Opici, Osci, Apuli^ 
VoUcit JEqui are all kindred terms. We might perhaps venture to add 
Umhri and Sabinu Ausonet is the Greek form of Auruni, whence Au- 
runiei, Aurunci. The Latin language luxuriates in adjectival termina- 
tions. See Niebuhr, i. 69, note ; and Buttmann's Lexilogus, in v. diriti 
yaia, note. 

t See Niebuhr, i, 78 and 371. This writer (i. 79, 80,) says that it 
is to the Latins that the term Aborigines, answering to the Autochthones 
of the Greeks, belongs. The general usage of ancient and modem 
writers names the people of the interior the Aborigines, 

f It was the old Roman custom to omit the copulative between words 
which usually appeared in union, as empti venditi, locati conducti, socH 
Latini, accensi velati. Like Gothic among ourselves, Cascus and Priscus 
came to signify eld or old-fashioned. 

§ In the Latin the terms relating to agriculture and the gentler modes 
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existing monuments in the Oscan and Umbrian languages 
present exactly the same appearance, and the foreign ele* 
ment seems to be the same in all. Hence it may without 
presumption be inferred, that kindred tribes speaking the 
same, or dialects of the same, language, conquered and co- 
alesced with thePelasgians, and new languages were formed 
by intermixture, as the English arose from the Anglo- Saxon 
and the Norman-French. 

The people who are supposed to have given to theCascans 
and Oscans, the impulse which drove them down on the 
Pelasgians, are the Sabines, who dwelt about Amitemum in 
the higher Apennines. The Sabellian race (under which 
name we include the Sabines and all the colonies which 
issued from them) was evidently akin to those above men- 
tioned, for there can be little doubt of their language being 
the non-Pelasgic part of the Latin and Oscan. Tliis race 
spread rapidly on all sides. The Sabines properly so called, 
having occupied the country of the Cascans, gpradually 
pushed on along the valley of the Tiber into Latium ; the 
Picenians settled on the coast of the Adriatic ; the four 
allied cantons of the Marsians, Marrucinians, Vestinians, 
and Pelignians dwelt to the south of them and the Sabines ; 
and below them were the Samnites, divided into the cantons 
of the Frentanians, Hirpinians, Pentrians, and Caudines, 
who conquered the mountain-country of the Oscans, hence-* 
forth named Samnium. At a later period (about the year 
of Rome 314), the Samnites made themselves masters of 
Campania and the country to the Silarus. Under the name 
of Lucanians they also conquered, much about the same 
time, the country south of Samnium, the more southern 
part of which was afterwards wrested from them by the 
Bruttians, a people which arose out of the mercenary troops 
employed by the Lucanians and Italian Greeks in their 
wars, and the CEnotiian serfs of the latter^. Another Sa- 
bellian people were the Hemicans, who possessed a hilly 

of life are akin to the Greek ; those belonging to war and the chase are 
of a different character. Of the former we may instance botj taurutf 
iut, wis, agnut, canit, ageff silva, vinum, iac, tnel, tal, oleutn, malum ; of 
the latter, arma, tela, hasta, ensU, gladius, arcus, tagitta, clupeus, casiitf 
balteus. (Niebuhr, i. 82. Miiller, i. 17.) 

* In Oscan, and perhaps in old Latin, brutu* signified a runaway slave, 
a maroon. Names of reproach have often been acquiesced in by peo- 
ples and parties ; witness our Whig and Tory. 
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region south of Latlum in the midst of the iEqnian and 
Volscian states^ 

Different in origin, language, and manners from all the 
tribes ahready enumerated were the people named by them- 
selves Rasena, by the Romans Etruscans and Tuscans, 
who occupied the country between the Tiber and the Amo, 
and also dwelt in the plain of the Po. The common opi- 
nion was that they were a colony from Mseonia or Lydia 
in Asia, who landed on the coast of Etruria, where they re- 
duced the inhabitants to serfship, and afterwards crossing 
the Apennines conquered the country thence to the Alps. 
Against this it was urged'*' that there was not the slightest 
similarity in manners, language, or religion between them 
and the Lydians, and that the latter retained no tradition 
whatever of the migration* It has been further remarked f 
that t±ie Raetians and other Alpine tribes were of the Tus- 
can race ; and it is so highly improbable that the owners 
of fruitful plains should covet the possession of barren 
mountains, thatit is more reasonable to suppose them to have 
dwelt originally among, or northwards of, the Alps, and 
that being pressed on by the Germans, Celts, or some other 
people, tiiey descended and made conquests in Italy |. 
Their language, as far as it is understood, has not the 
slightest resemblance to any of the primitive languages of 
Europe or^Asia ; their religious system and their science 
were also peculiar to themselves; the love of pomp and 
state also distinguished them from the Greeks and other 
European peoples. Taken all together they are perhaps the 
most enigmatic people in history. 

The Tuscan political number was twelve. North of the 
Apennines twelve cities or states formed a federation : the 
same was the case in Etruria Proper §. Each was indepen- 



* Dionysius, i. 28. 

f Niebnhr. This anthor is inclined to extend the original seats of 
the Tuscans far north even to Alsatia. 

X Miiller would fain reconcile the two opinions. , He regards the 
Rasena as an original Italian people of the Apennines and plain of the 
Po, who, when they proceeded to conquer Etruria from the Umbrians 
and Ligurians, leagued themselves with the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians from 
the coast of Asia who had settled on the coast. Hence he explains the 
use of flutes, trumpets, and other usages common to the Tuscans with 
the people of Asia. 

9 These last, Niebnhr says, are Caere, Tarquinii, Rusellsei Vetalonioiiij 
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dent, ruling orer its district and its subject towns. The 
Tusom Lucu]n6ne8 or nobles were> like the Chaldaeans, a 
sacerdotal military caste, holding the religion and govern- 
ment of the state in their exclusive possession, and keeping 
the people in the condition of serfis. In some of their cities, 
such as Veil, there were elective kings. The Lucumdnes 
learned the wiU of heaven ft'om the lightning and other ce- 
leBtialph»nomena; their religion was gloomy,and abounding 
in rites and ceremonies. Both the useful and the orna- 
mental arts were carried to great perfection in Etruria* 
Lakes were let off by tunnels, swamps rendered fertile, 
rivers confined, huge Gyclopian walls raised round towns* 
Statues, vessels, and other articles were executed in clay 
and bronze with both skill and taste. These arts, however, 
may have been known and exercised by the subject people 
rather than by the Tuscan lords. 

The Ligurians, a people who dwelt without Italy from 
the Pyrenees to the maritime Alps, also extended into the 
peninsula, reaching originally south of the Amo and east 
of the Ticinus. They were neither Celts nor Iberians, but of 
their language we have no specimens remaining. 

Such were the peoples of Italy in the ages antecedent to 
history. About the time of the Dorian migration, the Greeks 
began to colonise its southern part, llbie Chakidians and 
Eretrians of Buboea founded Cuma, Parthenope andNeapolis 
on the west coast, and Rhegium at the strait ; Elea (Velia) 
was built on the same coast by the Fhocaeans. On the east 
coast Locri was a colony from Ozolian Locris ; and it founded 
in its turn Medma and Hipponium on the west coast ; the 
Achseans were the founders of Sybaris, Croton, and Meta- 
pontum ; and Sybaris having extended her dominion across 
to the Lower Sea, founded on it Laos and Posidonia ; the 
Crotonians built Caulon on the Upper, Tenna on the Lower 
Sea ; and Tarentum, in the peninsula of Japygia, was a set- 
tlement of the Lacedaemonians. The ancient (Enotria be- 
came so completely Hellenised (its original population being 
reduced to serfship) that it was named Great Greece — 
Magna Gnecia. The flourishing period, however, of these 

Volaterrae, Arretiunii Cortdna, Clusium, Volsinii, Veiii and CapSna or 
Cossa ; of the former he can only name Felsina or Bononia, Melpum, 
Mantua, Verdna, and Hatria. He denies that the Tuscans ever settled 
in Campania, as was asserted by the ancients. Miiller maintains the 
converse. 
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Grecian states was anterior to that which our history em-* 
braces, and we shall have occasion only to speak of them 
in their decline. 

The religion of the two original portions of the Italian 
population was, as far as we can conjecture, of a simple 
rural character. It does not seem to have known the hor- 
rors of human sacrifice ; and though polytheistic, it related 
no tales of the amours of its gods, and no Italian princes 
boasted an affinity with the deities whom the people wor- 
shiped. Partly from this, partly from other causes, the tone 
of morals was at all times higher in Italy, especially among 
the Sabellian tribes, than in Greece. A remarkable feature 
of the old Italian religion was the immense number of its 
deities*; every act of life had its presiding power; a man 
was ever under the eye, as it were, of a superior being: the 
true doctrine of the omnipresence of the one God was thus, 
we may say, resolved into the separate presence of a mul- 
titude, and the moral effect, though far inferior, was perhaps 
similar. Finally, the ancient Italians are perhaps not to be 
esteemed idolaters, as images of the gods were unknown 
among them till they became acquainted with Grecian art. 

The prevailing poUtical form of ancient Italy was that 
of aristocratic republics united in federations. The here- 
ditary monarchy of the heroic age of Greece was unknown, 
and the pure democracy of its historic period never deve- 
loped itself in Italy. Political numbers are to be found 
here as in Greece and elsewhere; four, for example, was the 
Sabellian number; thirty, or rather perhaps three subdivided 
by ten, that of Latiumf. This principle extended even to 
the Tuscans, whose number, as we have seen, was twelve. 

* When, therefore, Varro spoke of 30,000 gods, he must have meant 
the Italian, not the Grecian system ; for the Olympian deities, even in« 
eluding the Nymphs, never extended to any such number. 

f The thirty Latin towns, thirty Alban townships, the thirty patri- 
cian curies in three tribes, and the thirty plebeian tribes at Rome. 
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CHAPTER II * 

iBNEAS AND THE TBOJANS. ALB A .— -KUMITOB AND AMULIUS. 

ROMULUS AND REMUS. BUILDING OF ROME.—- REIGN OF 

ROMULUS. ROMAN CONSTITUTION. ^NUMA F0MFILIU8. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS. ^ANCUS MARCIUS. 

On the left bank of the river Tiber, at a moderate distance 
firom the sea, lies a cluster of hillsf, which were the destined 
seat of the city, whose dominion gradually extended until 
it embraced the greater portion of the then known world ; 
and whose language, laws, and institutions gave origin to 
those of a large portion of modem Europe. 

The origin and early history of this mighty city have 
been transmitted to us by its most ancient annalists in the 
following form^. 

When the wide-fiuned Troy, after having held out for ten 
years agiunst the Achsean arms, was verging towards its fall, 
^n^as, a hero whom the goddess Venus (Aphrodite) had 
borne to a Trojan prince named Anchises, resolved to 
abandon the devoted town. Led by the god Mercurius 
(Hermes), and accompaniedby his father, fieanily, and friends, 
he left Troy the very night it was taken, and retired to 
Mount Ida, where he remained till the town was sacked 
and burnt and the Achaeans had departed. The god, con- 
tinuing his care, built for them a ship, in which they em- 
barked: an oracle (some said that of Doddna) directed them 
to sail on westwards till they came to where hunger would 
oblige them to eat their tables, and told them that a four- 
footed animal would there guide them to the site of their 
future abode. The morning star shone before them day 

* The principal authorities for this Part are Dionysius and Livy ; 
and Plutarch's lives, of Romulus, Numa, and Poplicola. 

f They were seven in number, lying in the following order : the Tar- 
peian or Capitoline, the Palatine, and the Aventine along the river; the 
Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline and Cslian, behind the Tarpeian and Pala- 
tine. The hill named the Janiculan was on the opposite side of the 
Tiber. 

I « I insist," says Niebuhr, <* in behalf of my Romans, on the right of 
taking the poetical features wherever they are to be found, when they 
have dropt out of the common narrative." The circumstances in die 
following narrative differing from those in Livy and Virgil will be found 
iliDionydos, Cato (in Servius on the ^n€is), aod Ovid, and other poets. 
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and night to guide their course, and it never ceased to be 
visible till they reached the eoa»t of Latium in Italy'*'. They 
landed there on a barren sandy shore ; and as they were 
taking their firstmeal, they chanced to use their flat cdces for 
platters; and when at the conclusion of their repast they 
began to consume their cakes also, JEn^aa* joxmg son cried 
out that they were eating their tables. Struck with the 
fulfilment of a part of the oracle, the Trojans, by order of 
their chief, brought the images of their gods on shore ; an 
altar was erected, and a pregnant white sow led to it as a 
victim. Suddenly the sow broke loose and ran into the 
country. j£n6a8-with a few companions followed her till 
she reached an eminence about uiree miles from the sea, 
where, exhausted by fatigue, she laid her down. This then 
Mn^ saw was the site designated by the oracle ; but his 
heart sank when he viewed the ungemal nature of the sur- 
rounding soil, and the adjacent coast without a haven. He 
lay that night on the spot in the open air; and as he pon- 
dered, a voice from a neighbouring wood came to his ear, 
directing him to build there without delay : broad lands, 
it was added, awaited himself, and wide dominion his de- 
scendants, who, within as many years as the sow should 
farrow youne ones, would build a larger and a fairer town. 
In the mommg he found that the sow had farrowed thirty 
white young ones, which vtrith herself he oflered in sacrifice 
to the gods. He led his people thither, and commenced 
the building of a townf. 

The country in which the Trojans were now settling 
was governed by a prince named I^tinus, who, on hearing 
that strangers were raising a town, came to oppose them. 
He was however induced to allow them to proceed, and he 
gpranted them 700 jugers of land aroimd it t. The harmony 
which prevailed between them and the natives was how- 
ever soon disturbed, by the Trcgans' wounding a favourite 
stag of king Latinus's. This monarch took up arms : he was 

* Vsrro in Serrius on Mn* ii. 801. 

t According to Cato (Serv. on ^n. i. 6. vii. 158.) the town first bnilt 
by ^ndas and Andifses (who also reached Italy) was not on the future 
site of Lavinium, and it was named Troja. In Latin troja is a toWf hence 
probably the legend; alba (white) refers to AlbSi the thirty young to the 
Latin pofitical number. 

) Supposing that, according to the Roman custom hereafter to be ex* 
plained, this was 7 jugers a man, the Trc|iaiM» according to this traditkniy 
w«re btit too to nmnben 
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jdnedbyTonrosytheRiitaliaiiprinoeof Ardea; butTietory 
was wiUi the ttrangen ; Latiniia' capital, Lanrentum, was 
taken, and himself slain in the storming of the citadel'^. 
His only daughter Lamia became the prize of the victor, 
who made her his wife, and named his town from her La- 

▼ininmt* 

Tumus now applied for aid to Mexentios, king of C«ere 
in Etruria, The Tuscan demanded as the price of his as« 
sistance half the produce of the vintage of Latiom in the 
next year, and the Rutulians readily agreed to his terms. 
Their united arms encountered those of the Latins, led by 
i£n6as, on the banks of the Numicius i Tumus fell, but the 
Latins were defeated. i£n^ plunged into the stream and 
never more was seen, and after-ages worshiped him on its 
banks as Jupiter Indiges* The Tuscans then beleaguered La« 
vinium ; but ICdus, the son of i£n6as, having vowed the half • 
produce of the vineyards claimed by Mexentius to Jupiter, 
led forth his troops to battle. The favour of the god was 
with the pious youth, and Mezentius fell by his hand. 

After thirty yean ICdus left the low sandy coast, and led 
his people to a mountain twelve miles inland, on the side 
of which he built a town named Alba Longa (Long^wkite), 
horn its appearance, as it stretched in one long street along 
the precipitous marrin of a lake. During 300 years hu 
successors (named the Silvii) reigned at Alba, the lords of 
the surrounding country, but tradition spake not of their 
deeds, Ptocas, one of these kings, wh^ dying left two 
sons, named Numitor and Amtdius; the former, who was the 
elder, being of a meek,peaoeful temper, his aml^tious brother 
wrested mm him the sceptre of the ^vii, leaving hhn only 
his paternal demesnes, on which he allowed him to live in 
quiet; but fearing the spirit of Numitor's son, he caused 
him to be murdered as he wasottta*hui^ing; and he placed 
his daughter Silvia, his only remaining child, among the 
Vestal vii^gins, who were bound to cehbacy. The race of 
Aphrodite and Anchises seemed destined to become extinct^ 
for Amulius was chUdless, when a god interposed to pre« 
serve it and give it additional lustre. One day when Silvia 
was gone into tlie sacred grove of Mars to draw water for 

* Cat* in Servius on ^n. ix. 745. 

f The reader wilt observe how this dififers from the narrative in Virgil. 
We may take it as a rule, that the rudest and most revolting form of a 
legend is its most ancient oat. 
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Uie use of the temple, a wolf suddenly appeared before her, 
the terrified maiden fled for refuge into a cavern: the god 
descended and embraced her. When retiring, he assured 
her that she would be the mother of an illustrious progeny. 
Silvia told not her secret, and at the due time the pains of 
labour seized her in the very temple of Vesta, The image 
of the virgin goddess placed its hands before its eyes to 
avoid the unhallowed sight, and the perpetual flame on the 
altar drew back amidst the embers*. She brought forth 
two male children, whom the ruthless tyrant ordered to be 
cast, with their mother, into the river Tiber. Silvia here 
became the spouse of the god of the stream, and immortal. 
The care of Mars was extended to his progeny; the bole or 
ark in which the babes were placed floated along the river, 
which had overflowed its banks, till it reached the woody 
hills on its side, at the foot of one of which, the Palatine, 
and close to the Ruminal fig-tree, it overturned on the soft 
mud. A she-wolf, the sacred beast of Mars, which came 
to slake her thirst, heard the whimpering of the babes; she 
took and conveyed them to her den on the hill, licked their 
bodies with her tongue, and suckled them at her dugs. 
Under her care they throve; and when they required more 
solid food it was brought them by a woodpecker (picus), 
an animal sacred, like the wolf, to their sire ; and other birds 
of augury hovered round the cave to keep off noxious in- 
sects. At length this wonderful sight was beheld by Faus- 
tulus, the keeper of the royal flocks : he approached the cave ; 
the she- wolf retired, her task being done; and he took 
home the babes and committed them to the care of his wife, 
Acca Larentia, by whom they were carefully reared along 
with her own twelve sons in their cottage on the Palatine. 
When the two brothers, who were named Romulus and 
Remus, grew up, they were distinguished among the shep- 
herd lads for, their strength and courage, which they dis- 
played against the wildbeasts and the robbers, and the neigh- 
bouring swains. Their chief disputes were with the herds- 
men of Numitor, who fed their cattle on the adjacent Aven- 
tine, and whom they frequently defeated ; but at length 
Remus was made a prisoner by stratagem, and dragged 
away as a robber to Alba. Tbe king gave him up for 
punishment to Numitor, who, struck with the noble ap- 

* Ovid, Fasti, iii. 45-48. 
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pearance of the youth, inquired of him 'who and what he 
was. On hearing the story of his infieLncy, he began to 
suspect that he might be his grandson, but he confined his 
thoughts to his own bosom. Meantime Faustulus had re- 
vealed to Romulus his suspicions of his royal birth, and the 
youth resolved to release his brother and restore his grand- 
sire to his rights. By his directions his comrades entered 
Alba at different parts, and there uniting under him, fell 
on and slew the tyrant, and then placed Numitor on the 
throne of his ancestors. 

The two brothers, regardless of the succession to the 
throne of Alba, resolved to found a town for themselves on 
the hills where they had passed the happy days of child- 
hood. Their old rustic comrades joined them in their pro- 
ject, and they were preparing to build,, when a dispute arose 
between them, whether it should be on the Palatine and 
named Roma, or on the Aventine and called Remoria^. It 
was agreed to learn the will of Heaven by augury. Each at 
midnight took his station on his favourite hill, marked out 
the celestial temple, and sat expecting the birds of omen. 
Day came and passed ; night followed : toward dawn the 
second day Remus beheld six vultures flpng from north to 
south ; the tidings came to Romulus at sunrise, and just 
then twelve vultures flew past. A contest arose ; though 
right was on the side of Remus, Romulus asserted that the 
double number announced the will of the gods, and his 
party x>roved the stronger. 

Tlie Palatine was therefore to be the site of the future 
city. Romulus yoked a bullock and a heifer to a plough, 
whose share was copper, and drove it round the hill to form 
the pomcerium, or boundary line. On this line they began 
to make a ditch and rampart. Remus in scorn leaped over 
the rising wall, and Romulus enraged slew him with a 
blow, exclaiming. Thus perish whoever will leap over my 
walls !f Grief, however, soon succeeded, and he was not 
comforted till the shade of Remus appeared to their foster- 
parents, and announced his forgiveness on condition of a 
festival, to be named from him, being instituted for the 
souls of the departed I . A throne was also placed for him 

* Another account says at a place four miles further down the river. 
Ennius makes Romulus take his augury on the Aventine. 

*t* Those who would soften the legend said he was slain by a man 
named Celer. % The Lemuria, Ovid, Fasti, v. 461—480. 
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by Romulus beside bis own, witih the sceptre and ot^er 
tokens of royalty*. 

As a means of augmenting the population of his new 
town, Romulus readily admitted any one who chose to re- 
pair to it ; he also mailed out a spot on the side of the 
Tarpeian hill as an asylum to receive insolvent debtors, 
criminals, and runaway slaves. The population thus ra- 
pidly increased, but from its nature it contained few women, 
and therefore l^e state was menaced with a brief duration. 
To obviate this evil, Romulus sent to the neighbouring 
towns, proposing to them treaties of amity and intermar- 
riage; but his overtures were everywhere received with 
aversion and contempt. He then had recourse to artifice ; 
he proclaimed games to be celebrated at Rome on the fes- 
tived of the Consualia, to which he invited all his neigh- 
bours. The Latins and Sabines came without suspicion, 
bringing their wives and daughters ; but in the midst of 
the festivities, the Roman youth rushed on them with drawn 
swords, and carried off a number of their maidens. The 
parents fled, calling on the gods to avenge the perfidious 
breach of faith, and the neighbouring Latin towns of Cse- 
nina, Crustumerium, and Antemnse, joined by Titus Tatius, 
king of the Sabines, prepared to take up arms. But the 
Latins, impatient of the delay of the Si^ines, and acting 
without concert among themselves, singly attacked and 
were overcome by the Rcnnans. At length Tatius led his 
troops against Rome. The Saturnian or Tarpeian hill, op- 
posite the town, was fortified and had a garrison ; butTar- 
peia, the daughter of the governor, having gone down to 
draw water, met the Sabines, and dazzled by the gold 
bracelets which they wore, agreed to open a gate for them 
if they would give her what they bore on their left arms. 
She kept her promise, but the Sabines cast their shields 
from their left arms on her as they entered, and the traitress 
expired beneath their weight. The hill thus became the 
possession of the Sabines. 

Next day the armies encountered in the valley between 
the two hiUs. The advantage was on the side of the Sa- 
bines, and the Romans were flying, when Romulus cried 
aloud to Jupiter, vowing him a temple under the name of 
Stator {Stayer) if he would stay their flight. The Romany 

* Serrius on JEn, i. 276. 
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tamed; vidtoiy was incUning to Hhsm, when suddenlT the 
Sabine women came forth with gannento rent and oahe* 
yelled locks, and nuhing between the two armies, implored 
their fathers and their luisbands to cease from the impious 
conflict* Both sides dropped their arms and stood in silence; 
the leaders then adranced to conference, a treaty of amity 
and nnion was made, and Romulus and Tatins became joint 
sovoreigns of the united nation, the Romans taking the 
name oi Qnirttes from the Sabine town of Cures* As a 
mark of honour to the Sabine women, Romulus named 
from them the thirty curies into which he divided his 
people. 

Some years after, when Laurentine ambassadors came 
to Rome, they were ill-treated by some of Tatius's kins« 
men ; and as he refused satisfieuTtion, he was fallen on and 
slain at a national sacrifice in Layinium. Romulus hence- 
forth reigned alone ; he governed his people with justice 
and mod^tion, and carried on successful wars in Latium 
and Etruria. At length, when he had reigned thirty-seven 
years, the term assigned by the gods to his abode on earth 
being arrived, as he was one day reviewing his people at 
the place named the Goat's Marsh {Palus Capra), a sud- 
den storm came on; the people fled for shelter; and amid 
the tempest of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain. Mars 
descended in his flaming car, and bore his son off to the 
abode of the gods"^. When the light returned, the people 
vunly sought for their monarch ; they bewailed him as 
their father, as him who had brought them into the realms 
of day t ; and they were not consoled till a senator named 
Proculus Julius came forwards, and averred that as he was 
returning by moonlight from Alba to Rome, Romulus had 
appeared to him arrayed in glory, and charged him to tell 
his people to cease to lament him, to cultivate warlike 
exercises, and to worship him as a god under the name oi 
Qniiinus. 

As the founder of the state, Romulus had necessarily 
been its lawgiver. The chief features of his legidation 
were as follow :— 

He divided the whole people into three Tribes (Tribus), 
named Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, each of which con- 

• Horace, Cann. iii. 3. 15. Ovid, FasU, ii. 496. Dionys. ii. 56. 
t Ennhit in Ck. de Rep.i 41. 
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tained ten Curies (Curiai), and each cury consisted of a decad 
of Houses (Gentes). llie tribe was governed and repre- 
sented by its Tribune (Dribunus), the cury by its Curion (Cu" 
Ho), the house by its Decurion (Decurio) . The territory of 
the state, with the exception of what was set apart for reli- 
gion and the public domains, was divided into thirty equal 
portions, one for each cury. Romulus again divided the 
whole people into two orders. The first was composed of 
the persons most distinguished for merit, birth, and pro- 
peirty ; these were called Patres (Fathers), and their de- 
scendants Patricians, as a mark of reverence, or as they 
resembled fathers in their care. The other order was named 
the Plebes or Plebs (People)* ; they were placed under the 
care of the patricians, whence they were also called Clients 
(Clientes, i. e. Hearers or Obeyers)f. All the offices of the 
state were in the hands of the patricians ; the plebeians 
served in war and paid taxes in return for the protection 
they received. A hundred of the elders of the patres form- 
ed a Senate (Senatus), to deliberate with the king in affairs 
of state. Three hundred young men, selected from the 
curies, and named Celeres, guarded his person ; and twelve 
Lictors (Lictores)l or sergeants, bearing axes in bundles of 
rods (fasces), attended to execute his commands. Romu- 
lus also gave dignity to his royal authority by splendour of 
attire and imperial ensigns. 

After the assumption of Romulus, Rome remained an 
entire year without a ki^g; the senators, under the title of 
Interr^ges (Between-kings) , governing in rotation . At length 
the people becoming impatient, they proceeded to elect a 
king. It was agreed that the Romans should choose from 
among the Sabines ; and the choice fell on Numa Pompi- 
lius of Cures, who had married the daughter of Tatius, and 
had been the pupil of the Grecian sage Pythagoras. He 
was brought to Rome, and as Romulus had learned the will 
of the gods by augury when founding the city, this pious 
prince would not ascend the throne without obtaining their 
consent in the same manner. Led by the augur he moimted 
the Saturnianhill, and sat on a stone facing the south. The 



• Plebes, or plebs, is akin to the Greek vXtiBos. 
f These relations and their true nature will be explained in Chap- 
ter V. 
} That is, Ligatores (Binders), from their office of binding criminals. 
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augur sat on his left, his head veiled, and holding the litutui* 
in his right hand ; then marking out the celestial temple, 
he transferred the lituus to his left hand, and laying his 
right on the head of Numa, prayed to Jupiter to send the 
signs he wished within the designated limits. The signs 
appeared, and Numa came down, being declared king. 

The new monarch set forthwith about regulating the 
state. ^He divided among the citizens the lands which Ro- 
mulus had conquered, and founded the worship of Terminus, 
the god of boundaries. He then proceeded to legislate for 
religion, in which he acted under the direction of the Ca- 
m^naf Egeria, who espoused him, and led him into the grove 
which her divine sisters frequented. Numa appointed the 
Pontiffs to preside over the public religion ; the Augurs, to 
learn the will of heaven ; the Flamens, to minister in the 
temples of the great gods of Rome ; the Vestal Virgins, to 
guard the sacred fire ; and the Salii, to adore the gods with 
hymns, to which they danced in arms. He also built the 
temple of Janus, which was to be open in time of war, 
closed when Rome was at peace. At a time when the anger 
of heaven was manifested by terrific lightning, Numa, in- 
structed by the rural gods Picus and Faunus whom he had 
canght by pouring wine into the fount whence they drank, 
caused by conjurations Jupiter to descend on the Aventine 
to tell hun how his lightnings might be averted. The god, 
thence named Elicius, also sent from heaven the Andlel, as 
a pledge of empire. Thirty-nine years did Numa reign in 
tranquillity, and then the favourite of the gods fell asleep 
in death, full of years and of honours. 

After an interreign of a short time, the royal dignity was 
conferred on Tullus Hostilius, a Roman, and more allied in 
character to Romulus than to Numa. He sought and soon 
found an occasion for war. The Roman and the Alban 
countryfolk had mutually plundered each other; envoys 
were sent from both towns to demand satisfaction : but the 
Albans, beguiled by the hospitality of the Roman king, re- 
mained idle at Rome, while the Romans had demanded and 
been refused satisfeu^on. As by the maxims of Italian law 
the Romans were now the injured party, war was formally 

* A staff with a crooked head like a bishop's crosier. 
f The Camlnse answer to the Grecian Muses. 
X The sacred shield borne by the Salii; lest it should be stolen 
Noma had several others made Uke it See Oyid, Fasti, iu. 259*392. 
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declat^d. Preparations were made on both side*, and at 
lengtih the Alban army came and encamped witliin fire miles 
of Rome^ where the deep ditch named the Cluilian (from 
the name of their king Cluilius) long informed posterity of 
the site of thdr camp. Here Gluffius died, and Mettins 
FufFetius was chosen dictator. Meantime king Tullns had 
entered the Alban territory, and Mettins found it necessary 
to quit his entrenched camp, and advance to engage him. 
The two armies met, and were drawn out in array of battle, 
when the Alban chief demanded a conference. The leaders 
on both sides advanced to the middle, and Mettius then 
showing how the Tuscans, their conunon enemies, would 
take advantage of their mutual losses, and destroy them 
both, proposed to decide the national quarrel by a combat 
of champions to be chosen on each side. The Roman 
monarch assented, though he would have preferred the 
shock of two numerous hosts. 

There were in each army three twin brothers, whose 
mothers were sisters ; the Romans were named the Homtii, 
the Albans the Guriatii'**. To these the fates of their respec- 
tive countries were committed. The treaty was made in 
due form, and that state whose champions were vanquished 
was to submit to the rule of the other. The brothers ad- 
vanced on each side ; both armies sat down in their ranks 
to view the important combat ; the signal was given, the 
champions drew their swords, and engaged hand to hand ; 
''dread and expectation boimd the spectators in silence. At 
length two of the Romans were seen to fall dead, the tiiird 
was unhurt ; the Albans were all wounded. A shout of 
triumph rose in the Alban army ; hope fled from the Ro- 
mans« The surviving Horatius, unable to cope with his 
three adversaries, though enfeebled, feigned a flight. Hiey 
pursued, but, owing to their weakness, at different intervals. 
Soon he turned, and slew the first. The Albans vainly called 
to his brothers to aid ; they fell each in turn by the sword 
of the Roman, and Alba submitted to Rome. 

When the dead on both sides had been buried, the two 
armies separated. Horatius, bearing the spoils of the slain 
Curiatii, walked at the head of the Romans. At the Ca- 
pene gate, when about to enter the city, he was met by 

* According to tome, the Horatii were the Albans. The Horatlan 
g0ns at Bome belonged to the Luccree« 
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his ftistei', who had been betrothed to one of the Cnxiatil^ 
and recogmBing her lover's tarooat, which she had woven 
with her own hands, she let fall her hair, and bewailed his 
fate. The victor enraged, drew his sword and struck it 
into her bosom, crjring, " Such be the fate of her who be- 
wails an enemy of Rome I" Horror seized on all at the atro- 
cious deed : the murderer was taken for trial before the 
long ; but Tullus shrank ^m the office, and the afiair was 
committed to the ordinary judges in such cases (the Duum- 
virs), by whom he was sentenced to be scourged, and to 
be hung with a rope from the fatal tree with his head co- 
vered. The lictor approached, and was placing the halter 
on him, when, at the suggestion of the king, he appealed 
to the people. His father pleaded for him with tears ; the 
people were moved, and let him go free. Purgative sacri- 
fices were performed, and he was made to walk with covered 
head under a beam placed across the way. 

The treaty thus sealed vnth kindred blood did not remain 
long unbroken. The Albans, weary of subjection, sent se- 
cretly to excite the people of Fid^n^ to war against Rome, 
promising to go over to them in the battle. The Fide- 
nates, joined by their allies the Veientines of Etruria, de- 
clared vrar, and Tullus having summoned an Alban army 
to his standard, crossed the Anio, and took his post at its 
confluence with the Tiber. The Romans were opposed to 
the Veientines, the Albans to the Fidenates. Mettius, cow- 
ardly as treacherous, would neither stay nor go over to the 
enemy. He gradually drew off to the hills, and there dis- 
posed his troops. The Romans finding their flank thus left 
exposed, sent to inform the king, but Tullus telling them 
that the Albans were acting by his order, desired ^em to 
fall on. The Fidenates hearing these orders, and deeming 
that Mettius was a traitor to them, turned and fled. Tullus 
then brought all his forces against the Etrurians, and drove 
them vrith great slaughter into the river. The Albans 
came down, and their general congratulated the king on 
his victory. Tullus received him km^dly, and directed that 
the two armies should encamp together, and a lustral sacri- 
fice be {^epared for tibe morrow. Next morning he called 
a general assembly ; the Albans with affected zeal came 
first, and stood unarmed around the king, by whose direc- 
tioDB they were encraipassed by the RooAnsin arms. Tul- 
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Itts then 8pQke> reproaching Mettius with his treachery^ and 
declaring his intention of de8tro3ring Alba, and removing 
the inhabitants to Rome* Resistance was hopeless ; Met- 
tius was seized, and to suit his punishment to his crime, 
two chariots were brought, to which his limbs were tied, 
and one driven toward Rome, the other toward Fidense, 
and the traitor's body thus torn asimder. Meantime the 
horsemen had been sent to Alba to remove the people to 
Rome ; the infantry followed, in order to demolish the town. 
The people, yielding to necessity, quitted with tears the 
homes of their infancy and the tombs of their fathers ; all 
the buildings, both public and private, were destroyed ; the 
temples of the gods alone were left standing. At Rome 
the Albans were favourably received, and their nobles ad- 
mitted among the patricians. The Cselian hill was added 
to the city for their abode, and the king himself dwelt on 
it among them. 

The warlike king next engaged in hostilities with the 
Sabines, on the pretext of their having seized some Roman 
traders at the fair held at the temple of Feronia. The Sa« 
bines hired mercenary troops in Etruria, but victory was on 
the side of Rome in a battle fought at the Evil Wood (Silva 
Malitiosa). Tullus was now at peace with mankind, but a 
shower of stones on the Alban Moimt announced the dis- 
pleasure of heaven. At the mandate of a celestial voice 
heard on the mount, a nine-day festival was instituted, and 
the prodigy ceased ; but soon after a pestilence came on, 
and Tullus, broken in mind and body, gave himself up to 
superstition. Having read in the books of Numa of the 
sacrifices to Jupiter Elicius, he resolved to perform them ; 
but erring in the rites, he offended the god, and the light- 
nings descended and destroyed himself and his house. Tul- 
lus had reigned thirty- two years. 

The next king, Ancus Marcius, was of the Sabine line, 
being the son of Numa's daughter. His character was a 
mean between those of his grandsire and Romulus. Like the 
former, he applied himself to the revival of religion ; and he 
had the ceremonial law transcribed and hung up in public. 
But the Latins, despising hi&pacific occupations, soon pro- 
voked him to war, where he showed a*spirit not unworthy 
of the founder of Rome. He took the towns of Politorium, 
Tell^na, and Ficana, and haying given the Latin army a 
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total defeat under the walls of Medullia, he removed the 
people of this and the other towns to Rome, where he as- 
signed them the Aventine for their abode. 

Ancus also won from the Veientines some of the land 
beyond the Tiber, where he fortified the Janiculan hill and 
united it to the city by a wooden bridge (Pons Sublicius), 
To secure Rome on the land side he dug a deep ditch (Fossa 
Quiritium) before the open space between the Cselian and 
Palatine hills. He extended his dominion on both sides of 
the river to the sea, where he built the port of Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber. After a useful and a prosperous reign 
of twenty-four years king Ancus died in peace. 



CHAPTER III. 

L. TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. — SERVIUS TTLLIUS. — L. TARaulNIUS 
SUFERBUS. TALE OF LUCRETIA.— ABOLITION OP ROYAL- 
TY. CONSPIRACY AT ROME. DEATH OF BRUTUS, — WAR 

WITH PORSENNA. BATTLE OF THE REGILLUS, 

Hitherto the kings had been Romans and Sabines alter- 
nately, the sceptre now passes into the hands of a stranger. 
When Cypselus overthrew the oligarchy of the Bacchi- 
ades at Corinth*, a member of this family named Demari- 
tus resolved to emigrate. He fixed on Tarquinii in Etruria 
for his abode, as he had, as an extensive merchant, formed 
many connexions in that city ; and he came thither accom- 
panied by the sculptors Euchir (Good-hand) and Eugrammus 
(Good-drawer), and the painter Cleophantus (Deed-dis^ 
player)\, whose arts and that of writing he communicated to 
the Etruscans. He married a woman of the country, who bore 
him two sons, named Aruns and Lucumo. The former died 
a little before him, leaving his wife pregnant; but Demard- 
tus, imaware of this feet, bequeathed the whole of his wealth 
to Lucumo, and the new-bom babe, who was therefore 
named Egerius (Lacker), was left entirely dependent on his 
uncle. 

^ See History of Qroecei p. 65* f Pliny, zzzv. 5» 
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Liieumo espoused an Etruscan lady named Tanaqml, and 
finding on account of his foreign origin all the ayenues to 
honour and power closed against him, he listened to the 
suggestions of his wife, and resolved to emigrate to Rome, 
where there was no jealous aristocratic caste to contend 
with. He therefore quitted Tarquinii and set out for that 
city. As he and Tanaquil were sitting in their chariot 
taking their first view of Rome from the top of the Janicu- 
lan, an eagle came flying, and gently descending, took off 
his honnet, and with a loud noise bore it into the air, 
then returning placed it again on his head. Tanaquil, 
as a Tuscan skilled in augury, joyfully received the omen, 
and congratulated her husband on the fortune it portended. 
Elate with hope they crossed the Sublician bridge and en- 
tered Rome, where Lucumo assumed the name of Lucius 
Tarquinius Prisons, and by his polished manners and his 
liberality soon won the affections of the people. He be- 
came ere long known to the king, Ancus, who employed 
him in both public and private affairs of importance, and 
when dying appointed him guardian to his sons. 

But Tarquinius now deemed himself sufficiejitly strong 
in the favour of the people to aspire to the vacant throne. 
Having sent the young Marcii out a-hunting, so that they 
should be away at the time of the election, he offered himself 
as a candidate; the people unanimously chose him king, and 
the senate confirmed their choice. To gratify his friends he 
forthwith added one hundred members to the senate, and 
then to augment his fame engaged in war with the Latins, 
from whom he took the town of Apiolae ; and with the 
plunder, whose amount exceeded what might have been 
expected, he gave the people a spectacle of horse-racing and 
boxing superior to any they had yet seen. A war with the 
Sabines soon followed, and before the Romans were aware 
of it the Sabine army had crossed the Anio. The battle 
that ensued was bloody but undecisive; and Tarquinius 
finding that his deficiency in cavalry had alone prevented 
the victory, prepared to add three new tribes, to be named 
from himself and his friends, to the tribes or equestrian cen- 
turies of Romulus. But the augur Attus Navius forbade to 
change without auspices what had been instituted with 
them. The king, annoyed, to put him to shame desired him 
to augur, if what he was then thinking on could be done. 
Attus haying observed the heavens replied in the affiimatiye. 
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"Th^i/' cried the long ixiiuiipliaiidy^ ''I vaB tiilnking thftt 
you should cut a whetstone through with a razor." Attus 
took the razor and stone and cut it through ; the king gaye 
up his project, but he doubled the amount of the old centu- 
ries without interfering with the original names. 

The Sabines meantime remaining on the hither side of the 
Anio, Tarquinius had a large heap of timber which lay on 
the banks of the stream set fire to and cast into it, and it 
floated along and burned the wooden bridge behind them ; 
he then attacked and routed them with great slaughter, 
and their arms being carried along the stream into the Ti- 
ber gave the first tidings of the victory at Rome. Tarqui- 
nius passed the Anio and received the submission of the 
town of CoUatia, over which he set his nephew Egerius. 
He afterwards made war on the Latins and reduced several 
of their towns. We are also told that all Etruria was forced 
to submit to his supremacy. 

Tarquinius, at peace and abounding in wealth, now de- 
voted his thoughts to the improvement of the city. As the 
valleys between the hills were mostly under water from the 
overflowing of the Tiber, he embanked that river, and built 
huge sewers to drain the swamps and pools it had formed. 
The ground thus gained between the Tarpeian and the 
Palatine hills he laid out as a place for markets and the 
meetings of the people: the space between the Palatine and 
the Aventine was made a race-course, and named the Circus 
Maximus. Tarquinius also commenced building a wall of 
hewn stone around the city, and he levelled and enlarged 
by extensive substructions the area of one of the summits 
of the Satumian hill for a temple which he had vowed to 
Jupiter. 

The king had reigned thirty-eight years in glory, when 
his life was terminated by assassins hired by the sons of his 
predecessor. The occasion was as follows. When the Latin 
town of Comiculum was taken, one of the captives, named 
Ocrlsia, was placed in the service of the queen. As she was 
one day, according to usage, placing cakes on the hearth 
to the household gods, bxl apparition of the fire-god appear- 
ed over the fire. She told the king and queen, and Tana* 
quil had her instantly arrayed as a bride and shut up alone 
in the apartment. She became pregnant by the god, and 
in due season brought forth a son, who was named Servius 
TuUius. One time the child fell asleep during the heat of 
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the day in the porch of the palace, and suddenly, to the Sur- 
prise of the beholders, his head was seen enveloped in flames, 
which pla3red innocuously and departed when he awoke* 
Tanaqml, who saw in this the favour of his divine sire, had 
him brought up with the greatest care. When he attained 
torfiaafaood, he displayed tiie utmost valour in the £eld^ 
the' king bMtowed on nim 'the hand of his daughter, and 
entrusted him with the exercise of the royal authority, and 
it was expected that he would appoint him his successor. 
The sons of Ancus had hitherto borne patiently their exclu- 
sion irom the throne, expecting to obtain it on the death of 
Tarquinius, who was now eighty years old ; seeing, how- 
ever, the favour shown to Servius, they resolved to wait no 
longer, but to kill the king and seize the throne. They 
therefore engaged two ferocious peasants to accomplish the 
deed, and these ruffians proceeding to the palace pretended 
to quarrel ; the noise they made attracted the attention of 
the royal servants, and as they mutually appealed to the 
king for justice, they were led before him. Here, as Tar- 
quinius was listening to the one, the other gave him a deadly 
wound with an axe on the head. The murderers fled, but 
were pursued and taken. The dying monarch was brought 
into the palace, which Tanaquil ordered to be shut ; and then 
telling Servius that now was his time to secure the succes- 
sion, went up to a window, whence she addressed the people, 
telling them that the king's wound was not fatal, that he 
would soon recover, and that meantime Servius was to ex- 
ercise the fimctions of royalty. The gate was then opened, 
and Servius issued forth with the royal insignia. He took 
his seat, and administered justice, in some cases at once, in 
others he feigned that he would consult the king. After 
some days the death of Tarquinius was made known, and 
without an interreign the royal dignity was conferred on 
Servius. The Mareii, having gained nothing but infetmy 
by their crime, retired in despair to the tovm of Suessa 
Pometia. 

The reign of Servius was, like that of Numa, one of peace, 
and only distinguished by internal legislation. Like Numa, 
too, he was favoured with the loVe of a deity. The goddess 
Fortiina 16fed*!nm and used to visit hita in secret; and 
when one time, at a later period, the temple which he had 
raised to her was burnt, the flames, mind^l of his origin, 
spared the wooden statue of the king which stood in it. 
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Sel^ad, the poor man's friend, paid ont of his rojnal trea- 
sure the debts of such as were reduced to poverty, he re* 
deemed those whose labour was pledged for debt, and he 
assigned the people potions out of the c<Miquered lands. 
He also divided all iiie people into dasses,- regulated by 
property, so that each person should contribute to the sup- 
port and defence of the state in proportion to the stake he 
had in it^. This able prim;e, moreover, brought about a 
federal unicmwith the thirty Latin towns in which the sul 
premacy was aeoorded to Rome; and, as was usual in mk^ 
cases, a common temple was buUt to DlUna (the moon-god- 
dess) on the Aventine. The Sabines also jcrined in the 
wor^p at this temple. Among the cattle of a Sabine 
husbandman was an ox of prodigious size, and the sooth- 
sayers declared that the supreme power would be with that 
people, by one of whom this ox was sacrificed to Di^a of 
the Aventine. The Sabine drove his beast to the temple 
on a proper day, and was preparing to sacrifice, when &e 
Roman priest who had heard the response, cried out " What, 
vdth unwashed hands! The Tiber runs down below there," 
The Sabine, anxiousto perform the sacrifice'duly, went down 
to the river, and the cn^ Roman offered up his beast while 
he was away. The huge horns were nailed up in the ves- 
tibule, where they remained the wonder of succeeding ages. 

Warned by the fate of his predecessor, Servius endea- 
voured to disarm the resentment of those who might fancy 
they had a claim to the throne. The late monarch had left 
two sonsf, Lucius and Aruns, and Servius gave these youths 
his two daughters in marriage. But the youths were differ- 
ent in temper, one being mild and gentle, the other proud 
and violent, the king's (^ughters likewise were of opposite 
dispositions, and chs^ce or the king's will had joined those 
whose tempers differed. The haughty Tullia soon despised 
her gentle mate Aruns, and placed her love on the haughty 
Lucius. An adulterous intercourse succeeded, which was 
spieedily followed by the sudden deaths of those who stood 
in the way of their legal union, to which a reluctant con- 
sent was extorted from the king, now far advanced in years. 

Urged on by his unprincipled wife, Tarquinius now openly 
aspired to the kingdom. A large portion of the Patricians, 

• This constitudon will be developed in Chap. V. 
t Those who saw the difficulty in the poetic narrative said grandsons. 

Q 
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offended at the wiae and beneficent laws of the king, readily 
entered into a conspiracy against him, and Tarquinius, in 
reliance on their support, at length ventured one day to 
enter the market surrounded by armed men, and placing 
himself on the royal seat in the senate*house, ordered the 
herald to call the senate to king Tarquinius. The senators 
came, some through fear, others already prepared for the 
event; and he addressed them, setting forth his claims to the 
throne. Just then Servius arrived, and demanded why he 
had dared to take his seat ; the rebel made an insolent re- 
ply, a shout was set up by their respective partisans. Tar- 
quimus seeing that he must now dare the utmost or fedl, 
seized the aged king by the waist and flung him down the 
stone steps. He then returned into the senate-house ; the 
king, whose adherents had fled, rose sorely bruised and 
slowly moved toward home ; but at the foot of the Esquiline 
(on "v^ich he resided) he was overtaken and slain by those 
sent after him by the usurper. 

Tullia, regardless of female decorum* drove in her chariot 
to the senate-house, called her husband oijit, and was th^ 
first to salute him king. He prayed her to return home; as 
she drove she came to where the corpse of her father was 
lying, the mules started, the driver paused in horror and 
looked his mistress in the face : ** Why do you stop ? ** cried 
she, '* See you not the body of your father ? " replied the 
man ; she flung the footstool at his head, he lashed on the 
mules, and the wheels passed over the monarch's body, 
whose blood spirted over the garments of the parricide. 
£ver after the street was named the Wicked (Vicus Scele- 
rdtua). When some time afterward^ Tullia ventured to 
center idie temple of Fortune ; the statue of he^ father wa# 
seen to place its hands before its eyes and cry, '' Hide my 
face ! that I may not behold my impious daughter*." 

Thus after a reign of forty-four years perished this best 
of kings, and with him all just and moderate government 
at Rome. 

L. Tarquinius, named the Proud (Superbus), resolved to 
rule by terror the empire he had acquired by crime. He 
dq)rived the people of all the privileges conferred on them 
by Servius ; he put to death or banished such of the sena- 
tors as he feared or disliked, and like the Greek tyrants, 

« Ovid, FMti| vi. «13. 
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8ttm>unded himself with a body-guard of mercenaries. He 
rardy called together the diminished senate ; to strengthai 
himself by external alliances, he gave one of his dau^ters 
in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the leading 
man among the Latins. 

As the head of the Latin nation, Tarquinius summoned 
a congress to the grove of Ferentina (the usual place of 
meeting) to d^berate on matters of common weal. The 
deputies n^iet at dawn, and waited all the day in vain for 
the appearance of the Roman monarch. Tumus Herdonius 
of Alicia, one of them, then loudly inveighed against the in- 
s(dence and pride which this conduct denoted, and advised 
them to separate and return to their homes. In the evening, 
however, Tarquinius arrived and excused his delay under 
the pretext of his having had to make up a quarrel between 
a fairer and a son. Tiirnus treated this as a flimsy excuse, 
and the council was put off till the next day. During the 
night Tarquinius, who was resolved to destroy Turnus, had 
his slave bribed to convey a great number oi swords secretly 
into his lodging, and a little before day he summoned a 
meting of tiie deputies. His delay the preceding day he 
declared had been most providential, for he had since dis* 
covered that Tumus had {banned to kill both him and them 
and thus become the ruler of Latium. He had, he under- 
stood, collected arms for that purpose, and he now prayed 
them to come and try if the intelligence was true. Their 
knowledge of Tumus' character induced them to give credit 
to the clmrge ; they woke him from his sleep, the house was 
searched, the arms were found, Tumus was laid in chains 
and brought before the council ; the swords were produced, 
he was condemned untried, taken to the fount of Ferentina, 
cast in, a hurdle placed over him laden with stones, and 
thus drowned. Tlie league with Latium was then solemnly 
renewed, and Tarquinius declared head of the confederacy, 
which was also joined by the Hemicans ; and a common 
festival, to be annually held at the temple of Jupiter Latift- 
ris on the Alban Mount, was instituted. 

The arms of the confederates were soon turned against 
their neighbours, and Suessa Pometia, a flourishing town 
of the Volscians, was the first object of attack. The town 
was taken by storm, the inhabitants sold, the tithe of the 
booty reserved for building the temple of Jupiter, and the 
remainder distributed among the soldiers. 

c2 
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The city of Qobu, which lay about twelve miles from 
Rome, relying on the strength of its walls, would not be 
included in the treaty of federation with Home. It gave 
an asylum to the Roman exiles, and for some years the 
Romans and Gabines carried on a harassing warfare, wasting 
and plundering each other's lands. At length treachery 
effected what force could not achieve. Sextus, the youngest 
son of the tjnunt, in concert with his father, fled to Gabii to 
seek a refuge as he alleged from his father's cruelty, which 
menaced his life. The simple Gabines believed the lying 
tale ; they pitied and received him. Soon they admitted 
him to their councils, at his impulsion they renewed the 
war which had languished ; Sextus got a command, fortune 
every where favoured him ; he was at length made general, 
the soldiers adored the chief who always led them to victory, 
and his authority in Gabii finally equaUed that of Tarquinius 
at Rome. He now sent a trusty messenger to his father to 
ask him how he should act. Tarquinius received the mes- 
senger in his garden, and as he walked up and down he 
struck off the heads of the poppies with his staff, but made 
no reply. The messenger returned and told of the strange 
behaviour of the king, but Sextus knew what it meant, he 
accused some of the leading men to the people, others he 
caused to be assassinated, others he drove into exile ; in 
fine, he deprived the Gabines of all their men of talent and 
wealth, and then delivered up t^e city, void of defence, to 
his father. 

Tarquinius now turned all his thoughts to the completion 
of the temple on the Satumian hill. As since the time of 
Tatius it had been covered with the altars and chapels of 
various deities, it was requisite to obtain the consent of each 
for their removal, by augury. All save Terminus and Youth 
readily gave it, whence it was inferred that Rome would 
flourish in perpetual youth, and her boundaries never re- 
cede. The fresh bleeding head (caput) of a man was also 
found as they were digging the foundation; whence the tem- 
ple, and from it the hUl, was named the Capitolium *, and 
it was announced that Rome would be the head of Italy. 

* The Saturnian or Tarpeian hill had, on the end furthest from the 
river, two summits separated by a hollow. The one was the Arx or citadel, 
the other, being enlarged by substructions or walls built round it and filled 
up within, so as to give an area of 800 feet in compass, was the site of 
the temple. 
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Artists came from Etniria, tadc-woik was imposed on the 
people, and at length the united fanes of Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva, crowned the summit of the Csqpitolium. 

One day a strange woman appeared before the king with 
nine bo<^, which she offered to sell for 300 pieces of gold. 
Tarquinius declined the purchase ; she went away, burned 
three of them, came back and demanded the same price for 
the remainder. She was laughed at, she burned thiee more, 
and still her price was the same. The king, suspecting some 
mystery, consulted the augurs, who blamed him for not 
hadng purchased the whole, and advised him to hesitate no 
longer. He paid the money, the woman delivered the 
boG^ and vanished. These books, which contained Si- 
bylline oracles'*', were placed in a stone chest in an under- 
ground cell in the temple oi the Capitoline Jupiter, under 
the custody of two men of noble birUi, and were directed to 
be consulted in emergencies of the state. 

But prodigies sent by Heaven soon came to disturb the 
tynnVs repose. While a sacrifice, was being offered one 
day in the palace, a serpent came out of the fdtar, put out 
the fire, and seized the flesh that was on it f. Tarquinius, 
appalled at such an event, sent his two eldest sons, Titus 
and Aruns, to Gbreece to consult the Delphic oracle then so 
renowned. The royal youths were accompanied by their 
cousin L. Junius, sumamed Brutus (Fool) ; for when the 
tyrant put the elder brother of the Junii to death for his 
wealth, Lucius, to save his life, had coimterfeited folly ; eat- 
ing in proof of it wild figs and honey }• 

The Pythii^ on hearing the prodigy, replied that the 
king would fiaJl when a dog spake wiUi a human voice §. 
The Tarquinii then asked which of them should reign at 
Rome. " He who first lasses his mother," was the response. 
They agreed to keep this a secret from Seztus, and to de-. 
cide by lot between themselves. But Brutus who had offered 
to the god his staff oi cornel- wood, which he had secretly 
filled with gold emblematic of himself, divined the meaning 
of the oracle ; as they came down the hill he pretended to 
stumble and fedl, and as he lay he kissed tiie earth, the 
common mother of all. 

* That is, of the prophetic women named Sibyls by the Greeks. The 
SibylHne books of the Romans were in Greek, 
t Or. Fasti, iL 711. % Macrobius, Sat, ii^ 16. 

I Zonaras ii. 11. 
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In the palace garden stood a stately plane tree in 
whidi two eagles had built their nest. One day, in the 
absence of the parent birds, vultures came, tlurew the 
eaglets out of the nest, and drove off the old birds oh their 
return. The king also dreamed that two rams were brought 
to him at the altar, he chose the finer for sacrifice, the other 
fhen cast him down with its horns, and the sun turned back 
from east to west *. In vain was the tyrant warned to be- 
ware of the man who seemed stupid as a sheep ; fate wotiW 
tread its path. , 

Tarquinius had laid siege to Ardea, a city of the Rutu- 
lians built on a steep insulated hill. As from its situation 
it could only be reduced by blockade, the Roman army lay 
in patient inactivity at its foot. The king's sons diverted 
their leisure by mutual banquets, at one of which, given by 
Sextas, they and their cousin Collalinus, son of Egerius of 
Collatia, fell into a dispute respecting the virtues of their 
wives. Collalinus, who warmly maintained the superiority of 
his Lucretia, proposed that they should mount tiieir horses 
and go and take their wives by surprise. "Warm with wine 
the youths assented ; they rode to Rome, which they reached 
at nightfall, and found the royal ladies revelling at a ban- 
quet ; they thence sped to Collatia, and, though it was late 
in the night, Lucretia sat spinning among her maidens. The 
prize was yielded at once to her, and with cheerfulness and 
inodesty she received and entertained her husband and hia 
Cousins. 

Unhappy Lucretia ! thy simple modesty caused thy ruin. 
Sextus, inflamed by the sight of such virtue and beauty 
united, conceived an adulterous passion, and a few days 
afterwstrds he came, attended by a single slave, to Collatia. 
Lucretia entertained him as her husband's kinsman, and a 
chamber was assigned him for the night. He retired ; and 
when all was still he rose, took his drawn sword, and sought 
the chamber of his hostess. He awoke her, told his love, 
prayed, besought, then menaced to slay her, and With her 
his slave, and to declare that he had caught and slain her 
in the base act of servile adultery. The dread of |)osthumoufiJ 
disgrace prevailed where that of death could not, and she 
yielded to his wishes. In the morning Sextus, elate with 
conquest, returned to the camp. Lucretia rose from the 

• Attius in Cic. de Div. i. 22. 
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§cene of her dkgracei and sent trusty me as e n ger s io Ardett 
and to Rome to summon her husband and her father Lucre- 
tius. The latter came, and with him P. Valerius i CoUa- 
tinus was accompanied by L. Junius Brutus, whom he met 
by chance on the way. They found her sitting mournful 
m her chamber ; she told the direful tale^ she implored them 
to avenge her, she declared her resolve to die. They sought 
to console her, urging that she was stainless in thought, 
attd therefore free from guilt, but she drew a conceided 
knife and, ere they were aware, she had buried it in her 
heait. llie husband and father gave a loud cry of grief; 
but Brutus, bursting forth from the cloud of folly which 
had hiti^rto enveloped him, drew the reeking weapon from 
her heart and swore on it eternal enmity to Tarquinius and 
his race. He handed the knife to the others, and all, 
amased at the change, took the same oath. Grief gave 
place to rage ; the body of Lucretia was brought out into 
the market ; Brutus, pointing to her wound, excited the 
spectators to vengeance; the youth ranged themselves 
At his side, and leaving a sufficient number to guard the 
town, he hastened at their head to Rome. By virtue of 
his office as Tribune of the Celeres, he called an assembly 
of the people, he told his own story^ he told the more af- 
fficting tale of Lucretia's fate, he dwelt on the crimes> the 
CTuelty, and the oppression of the tyrant. The multitude 
took fifCj they declared ro3ralty abolished^ and Tarquinius 
and his family exiles. Leaving Lucretius to take charge 
of the city, Brutus then hastened with a select body of meii 
to the camp at Ardea. Tarquinius meantime, hearing of 
what had occurred, was on his way to Rbme; Brutus 
Avoided meeting him, and was received with acclamations 
by the troops ; the tyrant finding the gates of Rome closed 
iigainst him, retired with his family to Csere. Sextus went 
io Osbn; which he esteemed his own, but hk was there 
slain by the relations of some of those whom he had eaused 
to be put to death. 

Thus, itfter a duration of twenty •five years^ ended the 
teig nof L. Tarquinius, the last king of Rome, in the 244th 
year from the building of the city. The anniversary of it^ 
under the name of IQng's-ffight (Regifugium), was till re- 
mote times Celebrated on the 24th of February in each 
year. 

A truce wai» madjB with Ardea> and the strmy led back to 
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Borne. An assembly was then held, the city was purified by 
Bacrifices, and the people all swore upon the victims never 
to re-admit the Tarquinii or to endure a king in Rome. Two 
annual magistrates, imder the name of Consuls, were placed 
at the head of the state, and the just laws of Servius were 
restored. Brutus and Collatinus were appointed to be the 
first consuls. 

Tarquinius meantime had not resigned all hopes of reco- 
vering his power. The exiles of his party were numerous, 
many in the city were in his favour, and if he could obtain 
the aid of some powerful state he yet might enter Rome a 
conqueror. He therefore applied to the Tarquinians, ""as 
his family had originally come from their city. They re- 
ceived him favourably, and ambassadors were sent to Rome 
to demand his restoration, or at least the property there 
belonging to himself and his friends. The senate would 
not listen to the former proposal, but they agreed to give up 
the moveable property. The ambassadors tarried at Rome 
under the pretext of collecting the property and getting 
vehicles for its conveyance, but in reality to organize a plot 
in favour of the tyrant. They had brought letters to that 
effect from the esules to their friends and relatives ; and a 
great number of the young nobility, who could ill bear the 
authority of law and the power given to the people, and 
who regretted the licence of the days of the tyrant, readily 
entered into a conspiracy to restore him. Among these 
were the two Aquilii, the nephews of Collatinus, and the 
Vitellii, the nephews of Brutus, whose own two sons, Titus 
and Tiberius, were induced to engage in the foul conspiracy 
to undo the glorious work of their father. 

The ambassadors required from them letters to the tyrant 
sealed with their signets. They met for this purpose at 
the house of the Aquilii under pretext of a sacrifice. After 
the solemn banquet they ordered the slaves to retire, and 
then with closed doors composed and wrote the letters. 
But one of the slaves, named Vindicius, suspecting what 
they were about, remained outside and through a slit in the 
door beheld all their proceedings. He sped away and gave 
information, and all the conspirators were seized in the 
fact. 

Early in the morning the consuls took their seats of jus- 
tice in public ; the conspirators were led before them ; Bru- 
tus^ in right of his paternal authority, condemned h^ fpns 
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to death ; the lictors stripped and scourged them according 
to usage, the consul's features remain^ unmoved^ and he 
caknly saw the axe descend and deprive his offspring of 
life. No mercy could be expected for the others ; all bled 
in turn. Liberty, a gift from the treasury, and citizenship 
were the reward of the loyal slave. The rights of nations 
were respected in the ambassadors, but the property of the 
tyrant was given up to pillage to the people. A large field 
which he possessed outside of the city, by the Tiber, was 
consecrated to the god Mars. There was on it at this time 
a ripe crop of spelt : religion forbidding it to be used for 
food, it was cut and cast into the Tiber. As the river was 
tiien low the com stopped on the shallows, and from the 
addition of other floating matter it gradually formed an 
island before the city. 

The jealousy of the people now extended to the whole 
Tarquinian house, and even Collalinus had to yield to the 
remonstrances of his colleague and quit Home. He re- 
tired with all his property to Lavinium, where he ended 
his days. Valerius was chosen consul in his stead, and a 
decree was passed declaring the whole Tarquinian house 
exiles. 

Tarquinius, convinced that his return could only be ef- 
fected by force, addressed himself to the Veientines, whom 
by large promises he induced to arm in his cause. Their 
troops, imited with those of the Tarquinians and the Roman 
exiles, entered the Roman territory on the Tuscan side of 
the Tiber ; the Romans advanced to meet them, Valerius 
commandmg the foot, Brutus the horse. The enemy's 
horse was led by Tarquinius* son Aruns, who recognizing 
the consul spurred his horse against him. Brutus did not 
decline the combat, rage stimulated both, they thought not 
of defence, the spear of each pierced his rival's shield and 
body, and both fell dead to the earth. A general engage- 
ment, first of the horse then of the foot, ensued ; the Veien- 
tines, used to defeat, turned and fled; the Tarquinians routed 
those opposed to them. Night ended the conflict ; neither 
side owned itself vanquished ; but at the dead hour of night 
the voice of the wood-god Silv^us was heard to cry from 
the adjacent forest of Arsia that the Tuscans were beaten, 
as one more had fallen on their side. At dawn no enemy 
was to be seen, the Romans counted the slain and found 
11|300 Tuscans, 11,299 Romans on the field. Valerius 

c5 
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cottected the spoil and returned in triumph to Rome. Keitt 
day the obsequies of Brutcis were performed^ the matrons 
of Rome mourned a year, as for a parent, for the avenger 
of violated chastity. In after times his statue of bronze, 
bearing a drawn sword, stood on the Capitol in the midst of 
those of the seven kings *. 

Valerius delayed the election of a successor to Brutus ; 
he was moreover building himself a house of stone on the 
summit of tlie Velia f above the forum, and a suspicion 
arose that he was aiming at the kingly power. When he 
heard of this he stopped the building ; the people gave him 
a piece of ground at tiie foot of the hill to build on, and the 
privilege of having his doors to open back into the street. 
The honour of precedence at the public games was accorded 
to bim and his posterity, as also was that of burying their 
dead within the walls. These honours were the reward of 
the public spirit of Valerius. His object in delaying the 
election had been that he should not be impeded by a col- 
league in the good measures he proposed. He convoked 
the curies J, before whom he lowered his fasces in ackno'vv- 
ledgment tiiat the consular power proceeded from them§; 
and proposed a law outlawing any person who should usurp 
the regal power; He assembled the centuries ||, and had 
the right of appeal from the consuls^, which the patricians 
had to their peers in the curies, extended to the plebeians in 
their tribes, and as an evidence of this right directed that 
no axes should be borne in the fasces within the city. He 
then held the consular election ; Sp. Lucretius was chosen, 
but he dying shortly after, M. Horatius was elected. As 
the temple of Jupiter was now finished, the lot was to decide 
which consul should dedicate it : fortune favoured Hora- 
tius, Valerius went to war against the Veientines, but his 

• Plutarch, Brutus 1. See also Dion Cassius xliii. 45. Ovid, Pasti, 
▼i. 624. 

f The Velia was a ridge running from the Palatine to the Esquiline. 

^ " Vocato ad concilium populo", Liv. ii. 7. For the meaning olpopU' 
lus see below, Ch. v. 

§ Hence he was named Poplicola. " The right understanding of the 
word populus dissipates the fancy that Poplicola was the designation of a 
demagogue like Pericles, who courted the favour of the multitude." 
Niebuhr i. p. 521. 

II Cicero de Rep. ii. 31. 

if The right of appeal for both only extended to a mile from the city ; 
the unlimited imperinm began there. 



Idi^inelJi tre:2ted that such an hanout Bhotdd taJl to Hoi'atias* 
iBotiglit to impede the ceremony. He had laid hold of the 
door-post, according to usage, and was pronouncing the 
prayer, when one came crying, " Thy son is dead, thoii 
canst not dedicate it :*' one word of lamentatibn had hrokefl 
the ceremony : ** Let the corpse he brought forth," replied 
he calmly, and concluded ihe prayer and the dedication. 

The banished tyrant now applied to Lars Porseima, lord 
of Clusium, the most powerful prince of Btruria. The 
Tuscan, fired at the idea of extending his sway beyond the 
Tiber, set his troops ih motion. He suddenly appeared at 
the Janiculan ; those who guarded it fled over the SubliciaH 
bridge into the city ; the Tuscans pursued, thfey reached the 
bridge j but Horatius Codes, who had the charge of guard- 
ing it, and two other heroes, Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius, 
there met and withstood them. At the command of Hora- 
tius those behind broke down the bridge, he forced his two 
brave mates to retircj the Tuscans raised a shout and sent 
a shower of darts, which he received on his shield ; they 
rushed on to force the passage, a loud crash and a shout 
behind told that the bridge was broken ; Horatius, calling 
on Father Tiber to receive his soldier, plunged into the 
stream, armed as he was ; in vain the Tuscans showered 
their darts, he reached the further side in safety. Though 
suffering at the time from famine, the citizens gave him 
each a portion of his corn, and the republic afterwards be- 
stowed on him as much land as he could plough round iii 
a day, and erected his statue in the Comitium. 

Porsfenna encamped along the Tiber ; the famine pressed 
heavily at Rome : then a noble youth named C. Mucins 
donceivfed the thbught of delivering his country. He went 
to the senate, and craved permission to pass over to the 
Tuscan camp. Leave was granted ; he concealed a dagger 
beneath his garments and crossed the Tiber. He entered 
a crowd collected around the king, who was issuing pay to 
his troops : at the side of Porsenna, habited nearly as the 
king, sat his secretary busily engaged. Mucins fearing to 
inquire which was Porsenna, struck his weapon into the 
secretary, whom he took for the king. He turned, and tried 
to force his way through the throng, but he "was seized and 
dragged before Porsenna's judgement-seat. He told his 
name and country boldly, adding, that many noble youths 
wfere prepared to act as he had done. Porsenna, terrified. 
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threatened to bum him alive if he did not make an ample 
confession. There was a fire on an altar close by. Mucins 
thrust his right hand into it, and held it there with an un- 
moved countenance. The king in amaze leaped from his 
seat, had him removed from the altar, and gave him his 
life and liberty. Mucius then told him that he was pne 
of 300 youths who had sworn his death ; the lot had first 
fallen on him, but that each would take his turn. He re- 
turned to Rome, and he was afterwards rewarded by a 
grant of land, similar to that of Horatius Codes. He and 
his posterity bore the name of Scsevola {Left-handed), to 
commemorate his daring deed. 

Ambassadors from Porsenna came soon after to propose a 
peace. The interests of Tarquinius were neglected by his 
ally, who only required that the Romans should give the 
Veientines back their lands. These terms were accepted, 
and ten patrician youths, and as many maidens, were sent 
as hostages into the Tuscan camp. But Clcelia, one of the i 
maidens, urged her companions to attempt escape ; and she 
and they, eluding their guards, plunged into the Tiber and 
swam across. Porsenna sent to demand their restoration ; 
the senate sent them back, and the admiring monarch gave 
Cloelia leave to select such of the hostages of the other sex 
as she wished, and presented her with a horse and trap- 
pings; and the Romans afterwards raised an equestrian 
statue in her honour. When Porsenna was departing, he 
presented the Romans with his well-stored camp on the 
Janiculan. The senate in return sent him an ivory throne^ 
a sceptre and crown of gold, and a triumphal robe, such as 
their kings were wont to wear. 

Sometime after Porseima sent his son Aruns with an 
army against Aricia, one of the chief towns of Latium. 
The Aricines were aided by the other Latins and by the 
Greeks of Guma in Campania : the Tuscans were defeated 
and their general slain. The fugitives met with such kind 
treatment at Rome, that many of them remained there, and 
built the Tuscan Street {Vicus Tuscus) : and Porsenna, not 
to be outdone in generosity, gave back] the hostages and 
the lands beyond the Tiber. 

Tarquinius had finally taken refuge with his son-in-law 
at Tusculum, and he at length succeeded in inducing the 
Latin federation to arm in his cause. As the two nations 
had long been closely connected, a year's truce was agreed 
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on to Itfrange all private affitirs ; and permission was given 
to the women of each people, who had married into the 
other, to return to their fnends. All the Roman women 
came to Rome, and but two of the Latins departed from it. 

The shores of the lake Regillus in the lands of Tuscu- 
lam witnessed the last effort in the cause of the Tarquinii. 
The Romans were commanded by the dictator, A. Postu- 
mius, and the master of the horse *, T. iEbutius ; the La- 
tins were led by Octavius Mamilius. King Tarquioius, 
regardless of his advanced age, headed the Roman exiles ; 
and as soon as he beheld the dictator, he spurred his horse 
against him, but a wound in the side from the spear of 
Postumius forced him to retire. On the other wing iEbu- 
tius ran against Mamilius ; the former had an arm broken ; 
the Latin was struck in the breast, but, uninjured by the 
blow, he brought up the corps of exiles, and the Romans 
began to give way. M, Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, 
ran at the younger Tarquinius ; the prince drew back, Vale- 
rius rushed among the exiles, and fell pierced by a spear ; the 
two sons of Poplicola perished in the attempt to recover his 
body. The dictator now faUs on the exiles, and routs them ; 
Mamilius brings troops to their aid ; he is met and slain by 
T. Herminius, who himself receives a mortal wound as he 
is stripping the body of the slain. The dictator flies to the 
horse, and implores them to dismount and restore the bat- 
tle ; they obey ; flred by their example, the foot charge 
once more ; the Latins turn and fly ; the Roman horse re- 
mount and pursue, and the Latin camp is taken. During 
the battle the dictator vowed a temple to Castor and Pol- 
lux. Two youths of great size were seen mounted on white 
horses in tJie van of the fight, and ere the pursuit was over, 
they appeared at Rome, covered with blood and dirt, washed 
themselves and their arms at the fount of Jutuma, by the 
temple of Vesta, and having announced the victory, dis- 
appeared. After-ages beheld on a basaltic rock, by the lake 
Regillus, the print of a horse's hoof f. 

Tarquinius fled to Cuma, whose tyrant Aristod^mus gave 
him a friendly reception. He died in that town, and with 
him expired all hopes of re-establishing royalty at Rome, 

» 

* These offices will be explained in the sequeL 
^ Cicero de Nat. Deor. iii. 5. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BEQAL PEBIOD OF ROME* ACCOBDINO TO THE TIBWS OF 

17IEBT7HB. 

Such are the earlier eventa of the history of Rome, as thej 
were sung in the poetic Annals of Ennius, and related by 
Fabius Pictor, the father of Roman historjr. lliat they 
are mythic and semimythic must be at once discerned by 
every one who is acquainted with the character of early 
home-sprung history ; but we are not thereby entitled to 
view them vrith contempt, and fling them away as useless. 
They have been closely interwoven into the institutions and 
literature of tiie state, and therefore must be known, and it 
is only by means of them that the real history can be di- 
vined ; nor should the delight which they aflbrd the imagi- 
nation, and the exercise which they furnish for the powers 
of the mind in general be overlooked. We therefore mak^ 
no apology for having lingered among them. 

Nearly a century ago tibis character of the early Roman 
history was discerned by Beaufort, who however carried 
his scepticism somewhat too far. The fullest and most sa- 
tisfactory examination of it was reserved for our own days ; 
and the learning, the labours, and the sagacity of Niebuhr 
have altered the whole face of the early Roman story. We 
will now briefly give his views of the portion of the history 
above narrated*. 

The war of Troy is so completely mythic^ tiiat we cannot 
with safety regard any portion of it as strictly historical. 
The voyage of iEn^as to Latium is, therefore, entitled to 
little more credit than the tale of his divine birth j yet, in 
the opinion of Niebuhr, it is no Grecian invention, but a 
domestic Roman tradition. It is, he thinks, indebted for 
its origin to the circumstance of the original population of 
both Troy and Latium being Pelasgian. As tiie religion of 
the whole of this race was the same, and the sacred isle of 
Samothrace a place of common pilgrimage, those who met 
there, such as the Lavinians of Latium and the Gergethians 

* In the text of this and the next chapter we confine ourselves to 
Niebuhr's views. Our own remarks and those of others will be placed 
in the notes. 
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of l(f ouni Ida, may have easily accoimted for their simi- 
larity of &ith and institutions, by supposing the more di- 
stant ones to be colonies from Asia ^ and the destruction erf 
Tt-oy and dispersion of its inhabitants offered a ready deri« 
Nation of the colonies. It was, tdien, no difficult matter to 
make an ignorant people like the early Romans believe in 
an origin thus calculated to do them honour. 

The succession of Alban kings'*^ from ItQus to Numitor 
is a pure fiction, intended to fill up the space which the 
Grreek chronology gave between the fall of Troy and the 
building of Rome. Alba stood at the head of thirty town- 
ships {Populi Alhenses), and was in union with the confe- 
deration of the thirty Latin towns. She had the supremacyi 
and all shared in the fiesh of a victim, annually slain on 
the Alban mount. Lavinium was founded by settlers sent 
from the thirty Alban and thirty Latin towns (ten from 
each), and, like the Panionion, it was so named as being the 
seat of congress of the Latins, who were also called La- 

rlnesf. 

The Siculans, TyrrhenianSi Aborigines, or however the 
early Pelasgian inhabitants of Latium may have been named, 
dwelt in villages on eminence^ which might be easily de- 
fended. Thus beyond the Tiber there was Vaticum, or 
VaticaJ, and another, whose name is unknown, stood on 
the siunmit of the Janiculan. On the Palatine was a town 
named Roma, and on the Cselian another, which we have 
reason to think was named Lucer or Lucerum ; and further 
dovni the rivfer§ probably another Called Remuriai while on 
the Quirinal and Tarpeian above Roma, being separated by 
a swamp and marsh from the Palatine, was another tovm 
named Quirium. This last belonged to the Sabines, who 
had extended themselves thus far along the Tiber. Roma 
was probably one of the towns that acknowledged the su- 
premacy of Alba, and warfare of course was frequent be- 
tween it and Quirium, and the former would appear to 

* The names of these kings in Livy are, Silvius, -ffinfias, Latinus, 
Alba, Atys, Capys, Capetus, Tibennus, Agrippa, Romulus, Aventinus, 
Procas, Numitor, and Amulius. The lists in Dionysius and Ovid (Met. 
xiv. 609; Fasti, iv. 41.) differ slightly from this. 

*!* Tumus, Lattnus and Lavinia are nothing but personifications of 
Tyrrhenians, Latins and Lavlnes. 

X For there was waaget FatieAntu, and, as niunerons examples show, 
this infers a town. 

} Not on the Aventine, for then Eoma could have had no territory. 
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hav^ at tength become subject to the latter* Hie tale of 
the rape of the Sabine maidens*, and the consequent war, 
' may represent how at one time tibere had been no right of 
intermarriage (connubium) between the two towns, and how 
the subject one, by force of arms, raised itself to an equality 
in civil rights, and even acquired the preponderance. When 
the two were united, they built the double Janus on the 
road leading from the Quuinal to the Palatine, with a door 
facing each. It was open in time of war for mutual suc- 
cour, shut in time of peace to prevent quarrels, or in proof 
of the towns being distinct though united. 

For some time each town had its own king, senate, 
and popular assembly, and they used to meet on occasions 
of common interest on the Comitium, in the valley between 
the two towns. At length, as the two peoples coalesced more 
and more, aad the danger from Etruria or Alba became 
more pressing, they agreed to have but one senate, one 
assembly, and one king, to be chosen alternately by one 
people out of the other. On all solemn occasions the two 
combined peoples were now styled Populus Romdnus et 
Quiritesf. 

In early antiquity almost every state was divided into 
tribes, resulting from conquest or from difference of origin. 
We might, therefore, expect to find this the case in the 
present instance ; and, accordingly, we learn that the Ro- 
mans formed a tribe named Ramnes, and the Sabines one 
named Titles. But we meet a third, the Luceres, whose 
origin it is much more difficult to ascertain. Another form 
of the name however, Lucertes, leads to the supposition of 
their being the inhabitants of a town named Lucer or Lu- 
cerum, which is to be sought on the Cselian, which be- 
longed to Roma in the time of Romulus, that is, before its 
union with Quirium ; for it was here that TuUus Hostilius 
placed the Albans, and a braach of the Roman people is 

* In the more ancient form of the legend there are but thirty maidens, 
vrho are, therefore, nothing but personifications of the names of the Cu- 
ries. 

t Or, after the old Roman manner, Populus Romanus Quirites, which 
was afterwards corrupted to Populus Romanus Quiritium: see above, 
p. 4. The fixedness of the Roman character showed itself even in the 
retention of old names and forms ; a name was never let go out of use 
so long as an object to apply it to could be found. Thus, when the di- 
stinction between the two original component parts of the Roman people 
had ceased, the term Quiritet was retained, and applied to the Plebs I 
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assigned to ToUtis, as theRamnes and Titles are to Romu- 
las and Numa, and the Hebs to Ancos, and none remains 
for him but the Luceres. These were of Latin origin, and 
were subject to the Romans. They long continued infe- 
rior to the other two, and were not admitted to the delibe- 
rations on the Comitium. 

The whole legend of Romulus and Remus is purely my- 
tiiic. When Rome became a state of some importance, its 
people naturally looked back and sought to trace its origin. 
It is probable that at this time they had some knowledge 
of Grecian literature ; and as the Greeks had adopted the 
practice of deriving tiie names in their topography from 
those of supposed kings and princes, the Romans inferred 
that their city must have been founded by a Romus or Ro- 
mulus '*'. If, as is above hinted, there was a town named 
Remuria in the neighbourhood, whose people were of the 
same race as themselves, and had been sometimes at peace, 
sometimes at war with them, and had finally been overcome, 
they might have inferred that Remus, its founder, had been 
the twin brother of Romulus, and was slain by him in a fit 
of anger. The notion of their city having been founded by 
twins would gather strength from the circumstance of their 
state having all along developed itself in a double form. 
That the legend grew up on the spot is proved by the wolf's 
den, the Ruminal fig-tree, and the other local circumstances. 
Gradually, as is always the case, the story received various 
additions, and the legends of other coun^es were perhaps 
transferred to it, and it thus assumed the form in which it 
has been transmitted to usf. 

* One acqtudnted with mythology will not be easily led to believe 
that, in remote antiquity, countries and towns were named from persons. 
The Greek logographers gave vogue to this notion, of which no trace ap- 
pears in Homer or Hesiod ; but the first town really named after a man 
was Philippi, after Philip of Macedonia. 

f The tale of the exposure of the twins, and their preservation, re- 
minds us at once of the legend of Cyrus, and of those of Asclepios, Paris 
and others in Grecian mythology. It more closely resembles the Ibe- 
rian legend of Habis (Justin, xUv.), which last is extremely similar to 
that of Orson in the Romance. It is remarkable that'many names in the 
early Roman legends seem to be of Greek origin. Thus we have Evan- 
der (Good-man), Cacus (Bad), Amulius (Cunning, atfivXos), Numitor 
and Numa (Lawful, v6fios)» It does not, however, hence follow that the 
legendary history of Rome was the invention of the Greeks ; ihe Romans 
themselves may have had a fondness, even in the early ages, for losing 
Greek names 
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Ntuna, like Ronralus, is an ideal personagei tiicf symbol 
of the early religious institutions of the state* As thesel 
were chiefly Sabine, he was made to be of that nation, bat 
in the original legend he must have been a native of Qui^ 
rium, not of Cures. 

The purely mythic portion of Roman Story terminates 
with Numa. The dawn of reality begins to glimmer with 
the reign of TuUus Hostilius. That Alba was destroyed, 
and that a portion of its population migrated to Romci are 
historic ^Eicts ; but the probability is, that the Romans and 
Latins in conjunction took Alba and divided its territory 
and people, for it was the Italian law of nations that the 
lands of the vanquished became the property of the con^ 
queror, and we find the territory about Alba belonging td 
tiie Latins, not to the Romans. Or Alba may have been 
destroyed by the Latins alolie> and its people have sought 
refuge at Rome. 

llie reign of Ancus offers none of the features of poetry, 
tifce events which it contains are all historical^ though they 
may not all belong to that time. 

With Tarquinius Prisons the poetic history re-appears. 
The Corinthian, and even the Etruscan, origin of this prince 
is apparently mere fiction ; while his surname of Pnsous^ 
Caia Csecilia the name of his wife in an old legend, and 
the fact of there being a Tarqtiinian house at Rome^ testify 
strongly for his Latin origin. For, as has been shown above*, 
the Priscans were a people united with the Latins, like the 
Quirites with the Romans; and ad the names Aaruncus> 
Siculus, and others, affixed to those Of persons in the early 
ages of Rome, denote from what people they sprang, that 
of Priscus could only have been attached to a person of 
Priscan originf. Moreover as the Servilii, with whom 
Priscus was a surname, were one of the Alban houses] on 
the Cselian, and therefore belonged to the Lnoeres, it seems 
to follow that the Tarquinii also belonged to this tiribe, 
and of this) sufficient proofis appear. Caia Csecilia's name 
refers us to Prseneste, said to have been built by Cseculus 
the Eponymus, or heroic founder of her house« If^ more* 

• See p. 4. 

f To us it appears more probable that Priscus and Sttperhus were first 
used in after-times, and after the former had gotten the signification of 
oldi to dbtingnish the Tarquinii. If Priscus was a cognomen, it would 
have adhered to tlie feunily. 
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oyer, Tarqainitts was of Alban extraction, the worship of 
tile €rreek gods at tiie Roman games, said to have heeti in- 
troduced by him, and so inexplicable on the theory of his 
being an Etmscan, becomes easy of solution; for the Albans, 
though mixed wit^ Priscans, were mainly Tyrrhenians^ and 
the religion 6f Rome had been hitherto chiefly Sabine. 

The poetic legend of Servius TuUius is utterly at variance 
with the following passage of a speech of the emperor 
81aiidius, who was well acquainted with Btniscan litera- 
ture*. "According to our annals," says he, "Servius Tul- 
lius was the son of the captive Ocrisia ; if we follow the 
TuscanSi he was tie faithful follower of Cseles Vivenna, 
and shared in all his fortunes. At last, being overpowered 
through a tariety of disasters, he quitted Etruria with the 
remains of the army that had served under Cseles, went ttf 
Rome, and occupied the Cselian hill, calling it so after his 
former commander. He exchanged his Tuscan name Mas- 
tama for a Roman one, obtained the kingly power, and 
wielded it to the great good of the state." Still the truth 
of this statement is not to be at once acquiesced in. Clau- 
dius was a man of no judgement ; Etruscan annals conti- 
nued to be written down at least to the time of Stdla, 
when Etruria lost her independence; each annalist^ without 
having any new sourcesi of knowledge, expanded and en- 
larged the accounts of his predecessors ; there may have 
been an old tale of a chief named Mastama retiring to and 
settling at Rome, and some annalist may have chosen to 
assert that he was Servius Tullius. It moreover does not 
loUow that this account gained general credence even in 
Etruria; It is to be remarked, that among the Luceres 
there was a house of the TuUii, which would deem to make 
Serviui^, like Tarquiuius, one of themf. 

"The legends of Tarquinius and Servius, however," says 
Niebuhr, " clearly imply that there was a time when Rome 
received Tuscan institutions from a prince of Etruria, and 
was the great and splendid capital of a powerful Etruscan 

* It was on two brazen tables, found at Lyons in the 16th century. 

f There is something very strange in at leader of mercenary troopsj- 
like the Charid§muses of Greece, the Sforzas and Braccios of modem 
Italy, being the author of a wise and beneficent system of legislation, 
such as that of Serrias Tullius. Is there any other instance of the tots^ 
rigection of a foreign, and the assumption of a Roman name^ in the earlv 
ages? The change of Attus Clausus to Appitis Claudius, etett if real^ 
is of quite a different Idnd. 
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State." Perhaps Veii, or one of the aSjoining Tttscan states, 
conquered Rome; perhaps Cseles or Mastama, or some 
other Tuscan leader, got the government into his hands* ; 
possibly it may have been the transient dominion of For- 
senna, presently to be noticedf. 

llie tragic fate of Servius and the crimes of Tullia are, 
perhaps, purely imaginary events ; this much, however, is 
certain, that the noble system of legislation which bears his 
name was rendered abortive by a counter-revolution ; whe- 
ther it was attended with bloodshed and atrocities or not 
is a matter of little importance. 

The whole poetic tale of the last Tarquinius is full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Thus Brutus, we are 
told, was of the same age with the king's sons, and was 
regarded as an idiot. We may therefore suppose him not 
to have been more than five-and-twenty at the time of the 
revolution, yet he had grown-up sons at that time, and, 
though a natural, was invested with one of the highest 
offices in the state, the tribunate of the Celeres, and could 
therefore convene assemblies and exercise sacerdotal func- 
tions ! His name probably gave occasion to the tale of his 
idiotcy, which tale knew nothing of his office, and the an- 
nalists, as usual, heedlessly combined the two accounts. 

The narrative of the taking of Gabii is evidently made 
up from two stories in Herodotus^, and is quite irrecon- 

* Sforza, from a leader of mercenaries, became duke of Milan by 
marrying the daughter of the last of the Visconti. 

f Niebuhr is certainly perplexed about the Tuscan dominion at Rome, 
especially as he rejects the Tuscan origin of the Tarquinii. Miiller 
(i. 118 — 123.) thinks that at a time when the city of Tarquinii had ex- 
tended her supremacy over all Etruria, she also ruled over Rome and a 
part of Latium. Hence, he explains the walls, sewers, Capitoline tem- 
ple, built on the Tuscan scale of magnitude, and the Grecian games, &c., 
for Tarquinii was intimately connected with Corinth. Mastarna, at the 
headt>f an army from Volsinii, the enemy of Tarquinii, conquered Rome, 
and gave it a new constitution ; but his government was overthrown by 
the Tarquinians, and finally Lars Porsenna of Clusium put an end to the 
dominion of Tarquinii, conquering Rome among other places belonging 
to her. This writer, dierefore, supposes the Tuscan dominion at Rotne 
to have lasted a century. After all, we may ask, is there any absolute 
necessity for supposing it all 7 

X That of Zopyrus (iii. 154.), and the counsel ^ven to Periander by 
Thrasybdlus (v. 92.). A Spanish abbot gave the same counsel to Rami- 
rez king of Arragon (Mariana, x. 16.), and pope John VIII. gave it to 
Charles the Bald of France, and Theodoric, count of Holland. (Scriverlus, 
Batavia Fetw.) The pope and abbot had no doubt read Xavy* 
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dleable witli the fact of the treaty with that town which ex- 
isted even in the time of Augustus, written on abull's-hide 
stretched on a shield. In like manner, the war with Ardea 
must be a baseless fiction, for, as will appear, it was at 
the time of the expulsion a Latin town suDJect to Rome. 
The tale of Lucretia may or may not be a fiction ; but the 
oath of the four Romans is plainly' symbolical of tiie union 
between the three Patrician tribes and the Flebs against the 
tyrant ; Lucretius being a Ranmes, Valerius a Tities, CoUa- 
tinus a Lucer, and Brutus a plebeian*. The consulate of 
Collatinus, a Tarquinius, looks like a compromise with the 
powerful house to which he belonged, allowing that one of 
them, to be chosen by the people, should share in the su- 
preme power; but the whole house was banished shortly 

afterwardsf. 

Of the war with Porsenna, not a single incident can 
be regarded as a portion of real history ; Porsenna himself 
was a mythic hero of Etruria, probably belonging to the 
ante-historic times, possibly connected in the Roman tra- 
dition with the war in which Rome fell before the Tuscan 
arms. For Rome actually had to surrender to a Tuscan 
I)ower, to ^ve back all tie lands beyond the Tiber, and 
her citizens were prohibited the use of iron except for agri- 
cultural purposes J. But when the Tuscans were defeated 
before Arida, the Romans rose and recovered their indepen- 
dence, but not the ceded lands. Then it may have been 
that property belonging to the Tuscan lord in the city was 
sold by auction, which may have given rise to the symbolic 
custom of selling the goods of king Porsenna. 

The battie of the Regillus is thoroughly Homeric, with 
its single combats of heroes, and gods sharing openly in it. 
It closes the Lay of the Tarquins^ ; the whole generation 
who had been warring with each other since the crime of 
Sextusll perish in it; "the manes of Lucretia are appeased. 



* The Junii were always a plebeian house. Kiebuhr (iii. 41, Ger- 
man) would seem to have regarded Brutus as the tribune of the plebeian 
knights. 

f The story of the slave Vindicius is a fiction, to give a historical 
origin to the custom of emancipating slaves by the Findicta, 

t Tacitus, Hist iii. 72. Pliny H. N. xxxiv. 39. 

§ So Niebuhr names it after the Nibelungen Lied, t. e. Lay of the 
Mibelungs, a celebrated German poem. 

11^ According to one account Sextus was killed in this battle. 
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and the men (^ liie hercHc age depart out of the world, before 
injustice begins to domineer, and gives birth to insurrection 
in the state which they had delivered." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE OBIOIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ROHAN CONSTITUTION 

ACCORDING TO NIEBUHB. 

In the preceding chapter we havegiven a sketch of Niebuhr's 
views of the history of Rome in the regal period. We now 
proceed to give some of his ideas on the origin and develop- 
ment of the constitution during the same time. 

No institution in ancient times was more general than 
that of the division of a people into tribes*. These were 
either genealogical or local ; the former were the more an- 
cient land, and mostly arose from a difference of origin ante- 
cedent to their political union. These tribes were divided 
into a certain number of Houses (Gentes), each of whicl^ 
again was composed of a greater or lesser number of Fami- 
lies (Familiai) . The territory of the state was divided among 
the tribes, and thus the genealogiq tribes must have been local 
ones also at thje time of their formation: but this local posi- 
tion was not their bond of union. 

To apply this principle to Rome. When Roma and Quir 
rium united, their inhabitants, under the name of Ramnes 
and Tities, formed two tribes, equal in all respects, save 
that the former had the precedence in rank; the third tribef 
was the Luceres, who, as previously subordinate to the Ro- 
mans, were not yet placed on an equality with the former 
two. This inferiority of the Loiceres is proved by the cir- 
cumstance of the original number of the Vestals, the PontiffB, 
the Flamens, and the Augurs being four, two for each of the 
superior tribes, and by other similar divisions in the state. 
Hence the members of the first two tribes were called those 

• For both Sparta and Athens see History of Greece, Part I. c. v. & vU. 

f The word tribus, equivalent to the Greek pht/le, evidently comes 
from tres, and, like the Attic rpiTTi)s, indicated the original number of 
the tribes of Rome. In like manner century originally indicated 100 
{centunk) houses or individuals. They both became in the course of time 
mere terms of division, and we read of 20, 21, 30, 35 tribes, and centu- 
ries of even 30 persons. 
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of the Greater Houses (MqfSrum GaUhtm), — those of the 
hitter, of the Lesser Houses (Mindrum Gentium)*, 

Each trihe was divided into ten Curies (Curia), and each 
Oury contained ten Houses (Gentes), Each tribe was pre- 
sided over by its Tribune (liilnimis), who was its leader in 
the field, its priest and magistrate at home. Eadii Gury had 
in like manner its Curion (Curio), whose title in the field 
was Centurion, as he commanded a hundred (centum) men 
in the original Roman army. 

The members of a house, though bearing the same name, 
are not to be regarded as kinsmenf. Their union was 
solely a political one ; it was kept up by common sacred 
rites, at stated times and places, to the expense of which 
all its members contributed. The Gentiles (t. e, the mem- 
bers of the house or gens) were bound to aid one another 
in paying fines, ransoms, etc. ; and if a man died without 
kin and intestate, his property went to his Gentiles. These 
members of the houses of the three tribes formed the 
burghers or original citizens of Rome. Their common 
name seems to have been Celeres| : they were also called 
PiUxes, Patroni and Patricians, from the following cause. 

The states of antiquity were extremely jealous of their 
civic rights, and slow to communicate them to strangers ; 
there moreover was not in them that equal law for the ci- 
tizen and the stranger, to which we are accustomed. When 
therefore for the sake of trade, or from some other cause, 
a man wished to settle in a town which was at amity or in 
a federal relation with his native place, he was obliged to 
choose some citizen of his new abode as his legal protector 
and guardian. In Greece, a sojourner of tins kind was 
named a Metoee, at Rome he was called a CHent ; the me- 
tcBC relation however might be dissolved at will, that of 
clientship descended to the posterity of the first client. 
The relative term to client was patron, with which Pater 
(Father) and Patricius (homo) may be regarded as s3mony- 
mous, and denoting the paternal care which a Roman 
burgher exercised over his children, servants, and clients. 

* The equestrian centuries of Tarquinius or the Conscripti of Brutus 
were thought by some to be the Lesser Houses. 

•f* Thus the Lentuli and the Scipidnes were both of the house of the 
.Comelii, but they were never regarded as kinsmen. • 

X Celer seems to be akin to the Greeks KcXtis, a racehorse. The Ro- 
man Celeres or Patricians answered to the iTr^rets or l^Tro/S^rac of the 
Greeks, 
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If the client did not exercise a trade, keep a shop. Or 60 
forth, the patron usually granted him on his estate, two 
jugers of arable land, with q^ace to build a cottage on, which 
he held as tenant at will. The patron was bound to relieve 
his client when in distress, to expound to him the law, 
both civil and religious, and to appear for him in coiuis of 
justice *• The client on his side was to be obedient to his 
patrcML, to aid him in paying fines to the state, and in bear- 
ing public burdens, to contribute to ransom him if made a 
prisoner, and to help to make up the marriage-portion of his 
daughters. Altogether this r^ation has a striking simila- 
rity to that of lord and vassal in the feudal times. 

The Patricians or burghers formed the general assembly 
or Pcpuhs f. They met on the place called the Comitium, 
and they voted by curies, whence the assembly was named 
Camitia Curidta, The votes taken in the curies were those 
of the houses, not of individuals. 

No state in antiquity was without its senate ; that of 
Rome was composed of representatives, one for each of the 
houses, and consequently contained at first 100, then 200, 
and finally 300 members. It was divided into decuries, 
corresponding to the number of the curies, and therefore 
gtadually increasing in number from ten to thirty. The 
Ramnes had the superiority in the senate also; ten persons, 
one from each of their decuries, were named the Ten First 
(Decern primt) of the senate. On the death of a king, these 
ten formed a board, each member of which enjoyed for five 
days, as Interrex (Between-king), the royal power and dig- 
nity. If at the end of fifty days no king was elected, the 
rotation of Interrexes commenced anew. 

When the King (Rex) was to be elected, the senate agreed 
among themselves on the person whom the Interrex should 

* Hence lawyers still call those who employ them their clients, 
•\* The following passages of Livy prove that the populus was distinct 
from the plebs. ** A plebe, consensu popuU, consulibus negotium m&nda- 
tur," iv. 51. ""Son popuH sedplebis magistrattun/' ii. 56. "Praetor is 
qui populo plebique jus dabit summum/' xxv. 12. In Cicero's Epistles 
we meet the following superscriptions (Ad Divers, x. 8.) : Plancus imp. 

CONS. DES. 8. D. COSS. PR. TRIB. PLEB. SEN. POP. PL. Q. R., and (Id. X. 
35.) LePIDUS imp. iter. PONT. max. 8. D. SENAT. POP. PL. Q. R. 

Fabius and Dion Cassius, as appears from Diddorus and Zonaras, used 
dfifi09 for populHt, ir\fi9o9 for plebs. See Niebuhr, i. 417. and ii. 168, 
note. We think that these passages are quite demonstrative on tlie sub« 
ject. It is impossible to explain them on tho theory of the populus being 
the whole, the plebs a part of the people. 
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propose to the curies. If they accepted him, the sanctkm 
oi l^e gods was sought by augury, and the sigxM being fa- 
vourable, the new king had himself to propose a law fc^* 
investing him with the full regal power (imperwm) to the 
curies, who might then if they pleased annul their former 
decision*. It was probably thought, that in a matter of 
such importance it was prudent to deliberate twice, or, like 
the Athenian magistrates, the Roman king may have had 
to undergo a Dokimasy f, or scrutiny. 

The regal office at Rome jery much resembled tibat of 
the heroic ages in Ghreece, but it diifered from it in being 
elective, not hereditary. The king had the absolute com- 
mand of the army; he offered the sacrifices for the nation ; 
he convoked the senate and people, and laid laws before 
them ; he could punish by fines and corporal penalties, but 
an appeal £rom his sentence lay for the citizens, (that is, the 
patricians,) to the assembly of the curies ; his power over 
sojourners and others not belonging to the houses was un- 
limited. The king moreover sat every ninth day, and ad- 
ministered justice himself or assigned a judge. He could 
dispose of the booty and the land acquired in war, and a 
large portion of the conquered territory belonged to the 
crown, which was cultivated by the king's clients, and 
yielded him a large revenue. 

Such was the constitution of Rome in the period de- 
signated by the first three kings. With Ancus the state 
received a new element, the Plebes, or Plebs. 

In every state regulated on the principle of houses, there 
naturally grows up a Demos, Plebs, or commonalty, the 
members of which are free, under the protection of the law, 
may acquire real property, make by-laws for themselves, 
but, though bound to serve in war, are excluded from the 
government t. This commonalty is composed of various 
elements, and in some cases, as at Athens, it has acquired 
such a preponderance of strength as to draw all political 
power to itself, and thus convert the state into a democracy. 
But destiny favoured Rome in this respect ; for though her 
Plebs was the most respectable commonalty that ever ex* 

• Cicero de Rep., ii. 13. 17. 18. 20. 21. For the general principk 
of a double election of magistrates see Cicero, Rulluft Ii. 11. 

f History of Greece, p. 63. 

X Compare the Perioedans of Laconia and the Demos of Atdca before 
the time of Solon. 

D 
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isted, the Populus always had sufficient strength to balance 
it, and thus the development of the constitution was gra« 
dual and beneficent*. 

The Roman Plebs was thus formed. In the period which 
we have just described, there was probably at Rome some 
kind of a commonalty, consisting of emancipated clients 
and of persons who had not entered into the client-relation, 
but it was of no account. When, however, on the destruc- 
tion of Alba, a division of conquests took place between the 
Romans and the Latins, the Plebs, which had been already 
augmented by the inhabitants of those Latin towns which 
had been conquered before that time, now received a great 
accession to its body. King Ancus assigned the Aventine 
for the abode of such of the Latins as chose to remove to 
Rome, and it became the site of the plebeian cityf. But 
the greater part of the Plebs, who were mostly landowners, 
stayed on their lands away fi:om Rome. It was, moreover, 
the Italian law of nations, that when a town was taken or 
surrendered, its territory fell to the conqueror : the Roman 
kings had always re-assigned a part of it to the old possessors, 
and the Plebs therefore contained all the people, gentle 
and simple, of such Latin towns as fell to Rome : many of its 
members might consequently vie with the patricians in 
nobleness of descent, and equalled them in wealth ; but 
the jealousy of these last would not allow them to inter- 
marry with them, and most legal relations were to the dis- 
advantage of the plebeians. 

The Romulian constitution, which we have been describ- 
ing, received its complete development by the calling up 
pf the Luceres into the senate, but the time when this oc- 
curred is uncertain. The great change of this constitution 
commenced with Tarquinius Priscus in the following man- 
ner. 

It is the nature of an exclusive aristocracy to diminish 
with great rapidity, and eventually to die away, if it refuses 
to replace the houses which become extinct. Such appeturs 
to have been the case with that of Rome at this time ; the 
curies did not on an average contain more than five houses 



* The real cause of this difference was probubly that the Romans werQ 
an agricultural, the Athenians a trading people. 

f The Aventine was not included within the wall of Servius TuUius ; 
ths plans of Rome which so represent it are wrong. 
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afnece. TarqumiuB therefore proposed to form three new 
tribes of houses out of his own retainers and the plebeians, 
and to name them from himself and his friends. As this 
would be making six instead ai three tribes, and thus be al- 
tering the form of the constitution, the augur Narius was 
put forward to oppose it, and even Heaven, as we have seen, 
called to aid. It would appear that a compromise was ef^ 
fected between the king and the patricians, as he in reality 
did what he proposed, for he doubled the number of the 
houses, but left that of the tribes untouched $ each tribe 
therefore now consisted of two parts or centuries. 

The Hebs, meantime, advanced daily in numbers, wealth, 
and power by the various accessions which it received. 
The legislator whom we name Servius Tullius saw the 
advantage of giving it more organisation than it had yet 
obtained* and he accordingly divided it into local tribes. 
The number of these tribes was thirty, answering to that 
of the patrician curies and of the Latin towns; four of 
them were civic or in the city, the remaining twenty-six 
were rural ; of these, ten lay beyond the Tiber in Etruria. 
These tribes being local, each had its separate region, which 
bore the same name with itself. Each tribe had its tribune, 
who was its captain in war, its chief magistrate in peace ; 
he apportioned the tax (tribUtum*) which the tribe had to 
pay among the tribesmen (tribilles), regulated their con- 
tingent in the army, and inspected the condition of every 
fEunily. The plebeian tribes when met in assembly elected 
their tribunes and other magistrates, made laws for their 
own regulation, imposed rates for common objects, etc. 

Rome now consisted of two united but distinct peoples, 
governed by one prince, with a common public interest, but 
yet without even the right of intermarriage. These were 
the Populus or burghers, and the Plebs or commonalty ; 
equally free, but with the advantage in point of honour on 
the side of the former t. But the legislator saw danger in 
this separation, and he sought to obviate it by an institution 
in which both should be comprised, and by which birth and 

* Tributum comes from trihus, not the reverse. 

f The assemblies (comitia) of the Populus were held on the Comitium, 
those of the Plebs in the Forum; the Rostra, a long stdge iVom which the 
magistrates spoke in public, separated these two places, which lay on the 
same level, and which were, in common use, included under the name 
Fonim«- 

d2 
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wealth should have their due and full influence in the states 
This he proposed to effect by arranging the whole popular 
tion in Classes^ subdivided into Centuries. The form in which 
we must conceive the people in this arrangement is that of 
an Army (JEaercitus), as it was called, composed of cavalry, 
infantry, artillery^ and its baggage-train, and it met on the 
Campus Martins without the city. 

The three original tribes of Romulus, with the three of 
Tarquinius, contained all the patricians without distinction 
of property; they were named the Six Suflrages (Sex Suf- 
fragia). To these Servius added twelve centuries of plebeian 
notable8,ormen of superior wealth, a kind of plebeian nobility 
whose honours descended to their posterity : these centuries 
were open ; any plebeian might be raised to them. The 
eighteen centuries, under the name of Knights or Horsemen 
(Equites), formed the cavalry of the Roman army. K any 
member of them was so reduced in circumstances as not to 
be able to purchase a war-horse for himself, and a slave and 
horse to attend and follow him to the field, the state as- 
signed him a sum of 10,000 asses for that purpose, and for 
their maintenance an annual rent-charge of 2000 asses on 
the estates of single women and orphans, who were thus 
made to contribute to the defence of the state which gave 
them protection. If a knight was degraded, as sometimes 
occurred, his horse was sold to reimburse the state, and his 
pension was assigned to another. 

After the eighteen equestrian Centuries came the infantry, 
composed entirely of plebeians, arranged in five Classes in 
the order of their property, and armed in the same propor* 
tion, as the following table will show : 



I. 100,000 aises and upwards. 40 of old, 40 of young men = 80 •• 



Clou. Property, Centwria, Amu. 

#> Helmet. 

Shield. 

Corselet 

Greaves. 

Sword. 
Ll^>ear. 

( Helmet. 
Shield. 
Greaven 
Sword. 
Spear. 

III. 50,000 asses and upwards. lOofold.lOofyoungmensSO {^^^^^' 

IV. 26,000 asses and upwards. 10ofold,10of youngmai = SO Spear and dart. 
V. 12,500 asses and upwards. 15 ofold, 15 of young mens SO Slings. 

m 
Those whose property was under 12,500 asses were ar- 
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ranged in centuries out of the classes. Of these centuries 
there were four, as will thus appear. All in the centuries 
taken together were divided into Assiduans or Locupl^ei 
and Proletarians^ the former containing all down to those 
who had 1500 asses, the latter those who had less than that 
sum. Now the Assiduans below the classes were divided 
into Accensi, or those who had from 7000 to 12,500 asses, 
and Velftti, who had from 1500 to 7000; and the Pro- 
letarians were again divided into Proletarians, or those who 
had from 375 to 1500 asses, and Capite Censi, or those who 
had less than 375 asses, thus making four in all. The cor- 
porations of carpenters {fdbri), trumpeters (Uticines), and 
horn-blowers (comicines) formed three centuries, of which 
the first stood and voted with the first class, the last two 
with the fifth. The entire number of centuries therefore 
was 195*, viz. 

Equestrian 18 

Classes 170 

Assiduans 2 

Proletarians 2 

Mechanists 3 

195 

When the centuries were assembled on tjie Field of Mars, 
their place of meeting, they voted on elections, laws, or any- 
other matters previously prepared in the senate. Their 
power to reject was absolute, but their assent required to be 
confirmed by the patricians in their curies. They voted in 
the following order. The Six Sufirages ; the Plebeian eques- 
trian centuries ; the first class, and the carpenters ; the re- 
maining classes ; the two centuries of musicians ; the Ac- 
c^isi ; the Velftti ; the Proletarians ; the Capite Censi. If 
the first three divisions were unanimous, it was needless to 
call up the remainder ; for, as we may see, they formed a ma- 
jority of 99 to 96 of the whole. Hence the design of the 
legislator is apparent ; he aimed at forming a mingled ari- 
stocracy and timocracy t, by placing the political power in 
the hands of the noble and tiie wealthy J, and to stave off 

* This view depends on Niehuhr's (toL i. p. 444) emendation of a 
passage in Cicero de Republica. 

f The timocracy of Solon (Hist of Greece, P. I. c vii.) was quite 
different from this. It related solely to eligibility to office, this of Ser- 
vins to elections. 

i *' Curarit, ne plurimum valeant plurimL** (Cicero de Rep. ii. 22.) 
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tlie evils of democracy, while at the same time, all should 
be content, no one being without a place in the constitu- 
tion. 

Thi« principle of giving influence to the minority was 
also attended to in the division of the classes into centuries 
of old men and young men. The former contained those 
who were past forty-five years, and calculations show that 
their number could not have been more than one half of 
that of the latter ; yet, as we see, the number of their cen-- 
turies, and therefore of their votes, was equal. 
. We must not let ourselves be misled by the word century, 
and suppose that because the first class had four times as 
many centuries as the second, it therefore contained four 
times the number of individuals. The real fact was, it 
had four times as many votes; it being the legislator's 
design that the votes of each class should be to those of the 
whole five, as the taxable property of that class was to that 
of the five, and consequenUy the number of citizens in each 
be in inverse proportion to the sums designating their 
property; therefore as 



100,000 



75,000 : : 4:3 
50,000 : : 6:3 
25,000 : : 12 : 3 
12,500 :: 24 : 3 



Tliree of the first must have had as much property as four 
of the second, six of the third, and so on; whQe the centu- 
ries of the third, for instance, must have contained twice, 
those of the fifth eight times, as many citizens as those of 
the first. In like manner, the property of each of the three 
classes following the first must have been a fourth, that of 
the fifth three eighths, of its property*. Multiplpng, then, 
the centuries by the relative numbers of the properties of 
the classes, we find 

80 X 3 = 240^ f 6 

2 



20 X 4« 80 ,. .,. , 4A *u • 

20xl2»=.240r —""—"- ^ 
30x24-720 J 



common measure. 



3 
6 

1.18 

35 



* For 80, 20, 20, 20, 30 (the numbers of the centuries) are to each 
other as I , J, J, J, j» 
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So tliat of thirty-five citizens six were in the first claBs, and 
had more influence in the state than the remaiiiing twenty- 
nine ; the number of citizens in the second class was a third 
of those in the first ; that of the third a half, and so on. If 
then, as there is reason to suppose, the first class contained 
6000 citizens, the whole five contained 35,000 — the number 
of plebeians (exclusive of the knights) possessing property 
above 12,500 asses. 

As we have above observed, the Centuries, when assem« 
bled on the Field of Mars, formed an army: the eighteen 
equestrian centuries were the cavalry ; the Classes the in- 
fantry; the Proletarians the baggage txain; there were also 
the artillerists (fabri) and the musicians. The first class 
usually sent forty centuries of thirty men each, (one from 
each tribe,) or 1200 men, to the field ; the second and third 
together gave the same number, as did also th^ fourth and 
fifth ; making a total of one hundred and twenty centuries^ 
or 3600 men, consisting of three divisions of 1 200 men eaeh* 
one of hoplites or men in full armour, one of men in half 
armour, and one of light troops. This body, named a Legion*, 
was drawn up in phalanx after the manner of the Greeks^ 
each century composed of the first two divisions being 
drawn up three in front and ten deep, the men of the first 
dass forming the first five ranks ; whence we see why the 
quantity of armour was diminished as the classes descended, 
tiiose who stood behind being covered by the bodies and 
armour of those in front. The light troops, forming what 
was called a caterva, stood apart from the phalanx. The 
Accensi stood apart from both ; it was their duty to take 
the arms and places of the killed or wounded, and as in 
such cases the man immediately behind stepped into the 
gap, and he was succeeded by the man behind him, the 
places of the Accensi were always in the rear, where they 
acted merely mechanically in giving weight and consistency 
to the mass. 

In this system, therefore, men had to encounter danger in 
exact proportion to the stake they had in the state, and to the 
political advantages which they enjoyed; for the knights 
also purchased their precedence by being exposed to greater 



* From legOf to select We are not to suppose that one le^on formed 
the whole army. This was only the rule by which the legions were 
raised. 
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danger, as they were badly equipped, and riding vdthoat 
stirrups were easily unhorsed and disarmed, and were ex- 
posed to the missiles of the enemy's light troops. 

Another part of this legi^ation was the establishment of 
a regular system of taxation by the Census. Every citizen 
was bound to give an honest return of the number of his 
family, and c^ his taxable property. A registry of births 
was kept in the temple of Lucina, one of deaths in that of 
libitiua; the country-people were registered at the festival 
of the Paganalia. All changes of abode and transfers of pro- 
perty were to be notified to the proper magistrate. The 
tribute was paid by the Plebs ; it was so much a thousand 
on the property given in at the census, varying according 
to the exigencies of the state, but unfair, inasmuch as debts 
were not deducted from the capital, so that a man paid in 
proportion to his nominal, not his actual property. This 
property consisted of lands, houses, slaves, cattle, money, 
and every other object of what was called Quiritary pro- 
perty, or res mancipii. None but Assiduans were thus taxed ; 
the Proletarians were exempt from taxes. Sojourners and 
others, who were not in the Classes or Centuries, paid,Tmder 
the name of iErarians, such arbitrary sums as the state 
imposed for licenses to carry on trades, etc. The patricians 
paid, like the plebeians, for their property of the same kind 
with theirs, and they yielded the state a tithe of the pro- 
duce of the public lands, which they held exclusively as 
tenants. 

Though Servius thus gave form and consistency to the 
revenue, we are not to suppose that most if not all of these 
taxes did not exist before his time ; there were these and 
port-duties and other charges, irom which and the manubue, 
or spoils of war, the kings derived a large revenue, as is 
proved by the great works which they executed. These 
works were the Capitoline temple, with its huge substruc- 
tions, the sewers and the city- wall. Of the first we have 
already spoken ; the Clodca Maxima, or great sewer, which 
still exists, is composed of three vaults within one another, 
all formed of hewn blocks of the stone named /^^ertno, each 
7'i- Roman palms long, and 4f thick, put togetjier without 
cement ; the innermost vault is a semicircle eighteen palms 
in width and as many in height. Other sewers carried the 
waters of other parts of the city into the Cloica Maxima, 
which opens into the river by a gate-like arch in a quay ; 
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which quay, being of the same style of ardiitectiire, i» eri- 
dently coeval witb it. The wall of ServioB, from iJie C(d- 
line to the Esquiline gate, a distance of nearly a mile, was 
the third great work of the kings. This consisted of a 
mound of clay (for there is no stone here), SOfeet wide and 
60 high, fEused with a Girting of flag-stones, and flanked 
with towers. It was formed of the clay raised £rom a moat 
or ditch in front of it, 100 feet wide and 80 deep* A similar 
wall extended from Ihe Colline gate to the western steeps 
of the Quirinal hill. 

These worics plainly prove, that Rome under her later 
kings was the capital of a powerful state. The greatness 
of Rome in her regal period is further shown by a com- 
mercial treaty with Carthage, made in the first year of the 
Republic *. In this treaty Rome stipulates for herself and her 
subject towns Ardea, liiurei^tum, Arida, Antium, Circeii, 
and Terradna ; and she also extends her protecting power to 
the Latins, who dwelt to the south of this last-named plaee. 
This dominion, as we shall presently see, she lost in con- 
sequence of her revolution; and nearly two centuries elapsed 
before she was able to regain it. 

* Polybius, iii. 22. 26. The consuls named in it are Brutus and 
Horatius. 
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PART II. * 
THE REPUBLIC— CONQUEST OF ITALY. 



CHAPTER I. 

BEGIKK1N6 OP THE REPUBLIC. — THE DICTATORSHIP. ROMAN 

LAW OP DEBT. DISTRESS CAUSED BY THE LAW OP DEBT. 

SECESSION TO THE SACRED MOUNT. — THE TRIBUNATE. 

LATIN CONSTITUTION. TREATY WITH THE LATINS. WAR 

WITH THE VOLSCIANS. TREATY WITH THE HERNICANS. 

Xn the preceding Part we have carried the history down 
beyond the point at which the Regal Period properly speak- 
ing terminates ; but we wished to give the poetic narrative 
complete and separate from that which may claim to be re- 
garded as an approximation to the truth. We must now 
therefore go back to the origin of the Republic. 

Be the acts recorded of the last Roman king true or false, 
there can be little doubt that he was a tyrant in the bad 
sense of the word, and as bad as the worst of those in 
Greece and her colonies at that period. The patricians 
who had aided him to usurp the tlnrone, in order that they 
might deprive the plebeians of the rights and liberties se- 
cured to them by ^e constitution of Servius, felt that they 

* Livy, Dionysius (to the year 312) and Zonaras are the consecutive 
authorities for this Part. There are also Plutarch's lives of Poplicola, 
Coriol&nus, Camillus and Pyrrhus. 
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had only procured for themselves a harsh and cruel master, 
and they gladly joined -with the plebeians to expel him. A 
return was made to the constitution of Servius. In agree- 
ment with the commentaries of that prince, two annual ma- 
gistrates, at first named Praetors, afterwards Consuls *, pos- 
sessed of all the regal authority, saving only the sacerdotal 
functions, were placed at the head of the state ; and there 
is reason to think that at first they were chosen one from 
each of the orders f. The right of appealing to their peers 
(the curies), which the patricians had always enjoyed, was 
extended by the Valerian law to the plebeians, who were 
now empowered to appeal to their tribes. The royal de- 
mefflie lands were also distributed in small freeholds among 
a portion of the more needy plebeians. The senate, which 
had been greatly reduced by the cruelty of the tyrant, was 
completed to the original number of three hundred out of the 
plebeian equestrian centuries. These new members were 
named Conscripts (Conscripti), to distinguish them from the 
Patres, or patrician senators t* 

The loss of the lands beyond the Tiber, in consequence 
of the Tuscan conquest of Rome, greatly crippled the state. 
Advantage was taken of this by the Volscians and Sabines ; 
but if we credit the annals, the arms of Rome met with uni- 
form success against them. On occasion of fi war with 
the latter people (a.u. 250), a man of rank among them, 
named Attus Clausus, being menaced with impeachment 
for having opposed the war, resolved to go over to the Ro- 
mans. Quitting Regillus, where he abode, he came with his 
gentiles and clients, to the number of 5000, to Rome, where 
he took the name of Appius Claudius, and was admitted 
into the body of the patricians ; land beyond the Anio was 
assigned to his followers, and they formed a tribe named 
the Claudian §. The house of tiie Claudii is eminent in 

* Zonaras, vii. 19. Liy. iii. 55. Prator, i.e. Pra'itor, which the 
Greeks always rendered atparriybs, evidently referred primarily to mi- 
litary command. Consul means merely colleague, for as in exul, prasul, 
the syllable sul denotes one who is. The derivation from consulo cannot 
be received. 

t For, as observed above, Brutus was a plebeian. 

t Patres Conscripti therefore may be Patres et Conscriptu See above, 
p. 4, note, 

§ Niebuhr thinks that as by the peace which the consul Sp. Cassius 
concluded (252) with the Sabines (Dionys. v. 49), a portion of territory 
was ceded to Rome, it was thus that the Claudian gens and tribe were 
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Roman story ; it produced many an Me, hardly a great, 
and not a single noble-minded man. Indomitable pride and 
oppotttion to the rights of the people were its characteristic 
qualities *. 

In the year 253 a new magistracy, named the Dictator- 
ship, was instituted. The name, and perhaps the office, is 
said to have been borrowed from the Latins f. The dictat(»' 
was invested with the full regal authority for the space of 
six months ; he was nominated by the consul or interrex 
on the direction of the senate, and he received the mpetium 
from the curies. He was preceded by twenty-four lictors 
with axes in the fasces, as no appeal lay frx)m his sentence* 
The dictator always nominated an officer, named the Mas** 
ter of the Horse (Magister Equitum), who was to him what 
the tribune of the Celeres had been to the kings ^. T. Lar- 
cins is said to have been the first dictator. 

The dictatorship was ostensively instituted against the 
public enemy, but the oppression of ihe plebeians was its 
real object. It was a part of the plan which the patricians 
had formed for depriving them of all their ri^ts and ad- 
vantages, and reducing Qiem to the condition of the Etrus- 
can serfs, and thus, though its authors thought not so, of 
depriving Rome of all chance of ever becoming great. The 
plebeians had been already justled out of the consulate : it 
was proposed by the dictatorship to elude the right of ap- 
peal given by the Valerian law, and re-estaUish the unli- 
mited authority of the chief magistrate even within the 
city and the mile round it ; and finally, by a rigorous en- 
forcement of the law of debt, to reduce them to actual 
slavery. 

At Rome, as in the ancient world in general, the law of 
debt was extremely severe. It was to this effect ; a per- 
son wishing to borrow money entered into a nexum, or be* 

fimned in lieu of the Tarquinian, which had been broken up. The 
tribes were but twenty till the year 259, when the Crustumine was 
formed. 

* That is, the patricians ; the plebeian feroily of the MarceIIi,were of 
a fiu* better character. 

t That the Latins had dictators is quile certein. It is not equally 
so that they gave them such power as is here spoken qL The Romans 
probably borrowed only the name to avoid that of rex, 

I "DictaUn-ibua Magittri MguUuvk injungebaatMr : m qwmodo liegitm* 
trilmniCelentm.**"^VomponimJ>ig, Hb. !• tit iL L quoted by the learned 
translatoiB of Niebuhr's Hist of Rome, I 515. 
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came nexus, when, in the presence of witnesses, tinder the' 
form of a sale, he pledged himself and all belonging to him 
for pa3nnent of a sum of money which he then received* 
If this money was not repaid at the appointed time, the 
debtor was brought before the praetor, who assigned (addice-' 
bat) him as a slave to his creditor, whence he was termed 
addictus. Such of the debtor's children and grandchildren 
as were still under his authority shared his ^te, and were 
led off in bonds with him to the creditor's workhouse. 

The rate of interest was unlimited by law; loans were 
usually made for the year of ten months *, at the end of 
which period if the principal was not repaid, the interest was 
frequently added to it (versllra), and the principal was often 
thus gradually raised to several times its original amount^ 
and a debt accumulated which could never be discharged. 
The creditors were generally the patricians either in their 
own names or as the patrons of their clients, in whose hands 
Were all branches of trade, banking included : the debtorsu 
were the plebeians, who were solely devoted to agriculture. 
For after the abolition of royalty the patricians, having 
^tten the government into their own hands, ceased to pay 
the tithes off the public lands which they held ; and all the 
booty acquired in war was reduced in publicum, that is, 
brought into the chest of the populua ; they had also the 
money paid for protections, licenses, etc. by the clients, and 
consequently were rich. On the other hand the tribute 
was rigorously exacted from the plebeians, whose little 
farms lying frequently at a distance from Rome, were ex- 
posed to the ravages of the enemy, their houses were burnt, 
their cattle carried off, their farming implements destroyed. 
Add to this that the loss of the lands beyond the Tiber had 
reduced many families to absolute beggary, and further^ 
that the patricians actually excluded them from all share 
in the public pastures. We may thus see how the bulk of 
the plebeians may have been deeply in debt and driven to 
a state of despair by the rigour of their creditors. 

In such a state of things a spark will kindle a conflagra- 
tion. When (259) Appius Claudius and P. Servilius were 
consuls, an old man, covered with filth and rags, with 
squalid hair and beard, pale imd emaciated, rushed one day 

* Besides the ordinary lunar year of twelve months, the Romans used, 
for particular purposes, the cyclic year of ten months, borrowed from the 
Tuscans. % 
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mto the forum and implored the aid of the people, showing^ 
the 6cars of wounds received in eight and twenty battles. 
Several recognising in him one who had been a brave cap- 
tain, eagerly inquired the cause of his present wretched 
appearance. He said that while he was serving in the 
Sabine war his house and farm-yard had been plundered 
and burnt by the enemy; the tributes had nevertheless been 
exacted of him; he had been obliged to borrow money; 
principal and accumulated interest had eaten up all his pro- 
perty ; the sentence of the law had given himself and his 
two sons as slaves to his creditor. He then stripped his 
back and showed the marks of recent stripes. A general 
uproar arose; all, both in and out of debt (next and solilti)^ 
assembled and clamoured for some legal relief. With dif- 
ficulty a sufficient number of senators (such was their ter- 
ror) coxQd be gotten together. Appius proposed to employ 
force, Servilius was for milder courses. Just then news 
arrived that the Volscians were in arms ; the people exulted^ 
telling the patricians to go fight their own batUes, and re<* 
fiised to give their names for tiie legions. The senate then 
empowered Servilius to treat with them. He issued an 
edict proclaiming that no one who was in slavery for debt 
should be prevented from serving if he chose, and that as 
long as a man was under arms no one should touch his 
property or keep his children in bondage. All the pledged 
{next) who were present gave their names, the bound (orf- 
dicti) hastened on all sides from their dungeons, and a large 
army took the field under the consul. The Volscians were 
defeated, their town of SuessaPometia taken, and the plun- 
der given up to the army. An Auruncian army which 
came to the aid of the Volscians was routed a few days 
after near Aricia* Servilius led home his victorious army 
full of hopes-; but these hopes were bitterly deceived, when 
the iron-hearted Appius ordered the debtor-slaves back to 
their prisons and assigned the pledged to their creditors. 
But the people stood on their defence, and repelled the 
officers and those who went to aid them, at the same time 
calling on Servilius to perform his promises. The consult 
by attempting to steer a middle course^ lost favour with 
both parties, and the year passed away without anything 
being done. 

The next year (260), when the consuls, A. Virginius and 
T. Vetusius, attempted to levy an army, the people refused 
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to give their names. They now also held nocturnal meet- 
ings in their own quarters on the Aventine and Esquiline, 
to concert measures of resistance, and even went so fteir as 
to demand a total aholition of debts. A portion of the pa- 
tricians were willing to purchase peace even on these terms ; 
others thought it might suffice to restore their liberty and 
property to those who had served the year before : Appius 
averred that wantonness, not poverty, was the disease of the 
people, and that a dictator, from whom there was no appeal, 
would soon cure them. It was resolved, therefore, to try 
the effect of the dictatorship, and the more violent party 
would have risked the very existence of the state by placing 
Appius himself in the office ; but the milder and more pru- 
dent succeeded in appointing M. Valerius, in whom they 
knew the people would confide. 

The dictator issued an edict similar to that of Servilius ; 
the people in reliance on his name and power readily gave 
their names ; ten legions* were raised, four for the dicta- 
tor, three for each consul. Valerius marched against the 
Sabines, one consul against the ^quians, the other against 
the Volscians. Victory was everywhere with the Romans. 
Valerius, on his return, lost no time in bringing the afiiedr 
of the pledged before the senate, and finding he could get 
no measure of relief passed, he laid down his office. The 
people, satisfied that he had kept his fisdt^, received him with 
accLBimations, and attended lum in token of honour from 
the forum to his house. 

The dictator's army had been disbanded, but either one 
or both of the consular armies was still under arms. The 
plebeians who formed it, seeing no chance of legal relief, 
made L. Sicinius BeMtus their leader, crossed the Anio, and 
encamped on an adjacent eminence in the Crustumine di- 
strict ; the consuls and the patricians who were in it were 
dismissed without injury. ITie plebeians of the city mean- 
time occupied the Aventine, and tiiere was every prospect 
of affairs coming to civil war and bloodshed. For we nmst 
bear in mind that the patricians, the original populus of 
Rome, must have been still a numerous body ; they were 
of a martial character, like every body of ihe kind, and 
their numerous clients stood fiedthrally by them on all occa- 
sions ; they were also the government, and had the means 

* This is incredible ; at the Alia the Romans had but four legfons. 
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of negotiating foreign aid. Moreover, the hilb of Borne 
were all fortressee, like the Capitol, thdr aides being made 
steep and abrupt, and any attempt to carry the Palatine or 
the Quirinal, for instance, might have coat much blood. 

Both sides were aware that the issue of the conflict might 
be doubtful, and that the ^Equians and Vcdscians or the 
Etruscans might take advantage of it to ruin Rome. A 
mutual wish for accommodation, therefore, prevailed ; and 
the patricians, having strengthened themselves by an alli- 
ance with the Latins, deputed the First Ten of t^e senate 
to the plebeian camp to treat of peace. One of these, named 
Menenius Agrippa, is said to Imve addressed on this occa- 
sion the following apologue to the people. 

" In those times when all was not at unity, as now, in 
man, but every member had its own plans and its own lan- 
guage, the other members became quite indignant that they 
should all toil and labour for the belly, while it remained at 
its ease in the midst of t^em doing nothing but enjoying 
itself. They therefore agreed among themselves that the 
hands should not c(mvey any food to the mouth, nor the 
mouth receive it, nor the teeth chew it. But while they 
thus thought to starve the belly out, they found themselves 
and the whole body reduced to the most deplorable state of 
feebleness, and they then saw t^at the belly is by no means 
useless, that it gives as well as receives nourislunent, dis- 
tributing to all parts of the body the means of life and 
health." 

Having propounded this fable, the meaning of which was 
obvious*, Menenius and his colleagues proceeded to treat, 
and a peace was made and sworn to by tiie two orders. By 
diis treaty all outstanding debts were cancelled, and all 
who were in slavery for debt were set at liberty ; but the 
plebs neither regained the consulate noranyoth^ honours, 
for the senate, with the usual wisdom of an aristocracy, 
contrived to separate the interests of the lower carder of 
I^ebeians from those of their gentry, by making individual 
sacrifices in the remission of debts, while they retained the 

* By die bdly must be underalood the monied men, not the govern- 
ment; this would have been the head. T. Quinctin? Flamininus seeing 
Philopoemon, the Achsean general, with plenty of hoplites and horsemen, 
but without money, said (sdluding to his make), ** Philopcemon has legs 
and arms, but no belly." (Plut Apoph* Reg, et Imp,, Opera, vol. viii. 
p. 144. ed. Hutten.) 
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solid advantages of place and power for their order. They 
also managed to have no alteration made in the law of debt. 
The plebeians, having offered sacrifice to Jupiter on the 
mount where they had encamped, which thence was named 
the Sacred Mount {Mona Sacer), returned to their former 
dwellings* 

But tiie real gain of the plebeians, and, as it proved, of 
the patricians also, was the making the tribunate an invio^ 
lable magistracy. Hitherto it was with danger to them- 
selves that the tribunes of the plebs had attempted to give 
the protection secured to the people by the Valerian law : 
now, in the solemn compact between the orders, it was de- 
clared that any one who killed or injured a tribune should 
be accursed (sacer , i, e. outlawed), and any one might slay 
him with impunity, and his property was forfeit to the 
temple of Ceres. The house of the tribune stood open 
night and day, that the injured might repair to it for suc- 
cour. The number of tribunes in the new-modelled tri- 
bunate, and who were elected on the Sacred Mount, was 
two, C. Licinius and L. Albinius; to these, three more, 
among whom was Sicinius, were afterwards added, and 
there thus was one for each of the Classes. It is remaric* 
able, as an instance of the efforts made by the patricians to 
keep up their power, that the election of the tribunes re- 
quired the confirmation of the curies. 

The tribunes were purely a plebeian magistracy, the re- 
presentatives of their order, and its protectors against the 
supreme power. They could not act as judges, or impose 
penalties on offending patricians; they could only bring 
them before the court of the commonalty. And here it 
must be remarked, as a peculiarity of the national law of 
ancient Italy, that a people who had been injured, either 
collectively or in the person of one of its members, had the 
right of trying the offender, whom his countrymen, if there 
was a treaty with them, were bound to give up for the pur- 
pose. For it was expected that sworn judges would be 
more likely to acquit him, if innocent, than his gentiles, 
tribesmen, etc. to condemn him if guilty*. 

Another plebeian ofiSice, said to have been instituted 
(more probably modified) at this time, was the ^dileship* 

*. ^°^ much more consonant to justice our own practice of trying by 
a mixt jury of natives and foreigners I Yet perhaps it would not have 
answered in those times. 
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The sediles acted as judges under the trihunes, and they 
kept the ardiives of tlus plebs in the temple of Ceres, which 
was under their care. 

The time of the consular Section having come on during 
the secession, the populus had appointed Sp. Cassius and 
Postumius Cominius, who had already been consuls, and a 
treaty was forthwith concluded wit^ the Latins, the exist- 
ence of which enabled the patricians to make such advan* 
tageous terms with the plebeians. A sketch of the Latin 
constitution may here be useful. 

We have more than once had occasion to notice the pre«» 
dilection of the ancients for political numbers. That of the 
Latins, the Albans, and the Romans was thirty, or rather 
three tens ; and, therefore, as Rome had her thirty curies 
and tribes, so Latium consisted of a union of thirty towns. 
Each of these towns had its senate of one hundred members^ 
divided into ten decuries, the decurion or foreman of each 
of which was deputed to the general senate of the nation^ 
which assembled at the grove and fount of Ferentina, and 
thus, like that of Rome, contained three hundred members. 
The union among the Latin towns, though less dose than 
that among the Roman tribes, was much more intimate 
than the Greek federations in general, and they always 
acted as one state, with a common interest. Each city had 
its dictator, one of whom always was dictator over the 
whole nation, and its head in war and in the performance 
of the great national religious rites. 

The treaty, now made on terms of perfect equality be- 
tween the two nations, shows how Rome had fallen from 
her power under her kings. It was to this effect : " There 
shall be peace between the Romans and Latins as long aa 
heaven and earth shall keep their place ; and they shall 
neither war themselves against each other, nor instigate 
others to do so, nor grant a safe passage to the enemies ; 
and they shall aid one another, when attacked, with all 
their might; they shall share equally between them the 
spoils and booty gained in common wars; private suits 
shall be decided within ten days, in the place where the 
engagement was made : nothing may be added to or taken 
from this treaty without the consent of the Romans and 
»U the Latins*." 

Among the spoils of war mentioned in this treaty waa 

♦ Dionys. vi. 95. 
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the territory won from conquered states* which was ttsually 
added to the public land, and the Latins had a demesne 
of this kind as well as the Romans. The Latins also had 
their equal share in the colonies which were planted. These 
Roman, or rather Italian/colonies were of a totally different 
nature from those of the Ghreeks*; they were garrisons 
placed in a conquered town to keep it in subjection. To 
these colonists, who were usually three hundred in number, 
a third of the lands of the conquered people was assigned, 
and the government was placed in their hands, they being 
to the original inhabitants — ^who retained the rest of their 
lands, paying an annual rent or tribute for them to the Ro- 
mans (or Romans and Latins) — ^what the populus at Rome 
was to the commonalty. 

The Volscians, after the defeat they had sustained in the 
year 260, remained quiet for some time. Their elective 
king Attus Tullius, however, deeming that advantage might 
be taken of the divisions at Rome, which would prevent 
dfectual aid being given to the Latins, resolved, if possible, 
to rekindle the war, and he used the following occasion for 
that purpose. 

In the year 263 the Great Grames at Rome were cele- 
brated anew. For some time before, when they were com- 
mencing, and the procession of the images of ^e gods was 
about to go round the Circus to hallow it, a slave, whom his 
master had condemned to death, was driven through it and 
scourged. No attention was paid to this circumstance, 
and the games went on ; but soon after the city was visited 
by a pestilence, and many monstrous births occurred. The 
soothsayers could point out no remedy. At length Jupiter 
appeared in a dream to a countr3rman, named T. Latinius, 
and directed him to go tell the consuls that the prtBluder 
had been displeasing to him. Fearing to be laughed at by 
the magistrates, Latinius did not venture to go near them. 
A few days after his son died suddenly, and the vision again 
appeared^ menacing him with a greater evil if he did not go 
to the consuls. The simple man still hesitated, and he lost 
the use of his limbs. He then revealed the matter to his 
kinsmen and friends, and they all agreed that he should be 
carried as he was, in his bed, to the consuls in the Forum. 
By their direction he was brought into the senate-house, 
and there he told the wonderful tale ; and scarcely had he 
* See History of Greece, Part I. chap. iv. 
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completed it, when lo ! another miracle took place; vigour 
returned all at once to his limhs, and he left the senate* 
house on his feet. 

The games were now renewed wit^ greater splendour 
than ever. The neighbouring peoples, as usual, resorted to 
them ; for in Italy, as in Ghreece and Asia, all solemn festi- 
vals were seasons of sacred peace *, Among those who came 
were numbers of Volscians. Attus TuUius went secretly to 
the consuls, and, reminding them of the unsteady nature oi 
his countrymen, expressed his fears lest, emboldened by 
their numbers, tiiey should disturb the sanctity of the feast 
by some deed of violence. The senate in alarm had pro- 
clamation made for all the Volscians to quit Rome by sun- 
set. They departed in deep indignation : at the spring of 
Ferentina they were met by Tullius, who had gone on be- 
fore; he exaggerated the insult which had been offered 
them in the face of so many Italian peoples, and they re- 
tired to their several towns breathing vengeance. 

The Volsdans were joined by their kindred nation the 
^quians, who were at that time more powerful than they. 
The Roman and Latin colonists were driven out of Circeii, 
and their place taken by Volscians. The country thence to 
Andum (of which place the Volscians also made themselves 
masters) was conquered. The combined armies entered 
the Roman territory (266), but here a quarrel relative to 
the supreme command broke out between them, and they 
turned their arms against each other. 

In the year 268 the consul Sp. Cassius concluded a league 
with the Hemicans similar to that with the Latins. As tbe 
political number of the Sabellians, to whom the Hemicans 
belonged, was four, and they were to receive a third of 
conquests and booty, it follows that fourf Hemicans could 
only receive as much as three Romans or Latins. This 

* Hence the Israelites are assured (Exodus, zxxiy. 24.) that no man 
should ' desire their land' when they went up to their three great festi- 
vals. 

t The cohorts of the Hemicans contained 400 men (Lit. vii. 7.), 
those of the Samnites the same number (Id. z. 40.) ; the Samnite legion 
had 4000 men (Id. viii. 23.; x. 38.; xxii. 24.). The Marsian confede- 
racy (see above, p. 5.) consisted of four states, so also the Samnite; And 
that tile Hemicans were so divided, may be inferred from the 1000 co- 
lonists sent to Antium by the three allied nations (Liv. iii. 5.); that is, 
400 Hemicans, one hundred for each canton ; 300 Romans for the three 
tribes of houses ; 300 Latins for the three decuries of their towns. 
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dose union among the three states was caused by their 
common apprehensions from the Ausonian peoples, wha 
were now at the height of their power. . 



CHAPTER II. 

tHE PUBLIC LAND. AGRARIAN LAW OP SPURIUS CASSIUS. 

THE CONSULATE. VOLSCIAN WARS. ^VEIENTINE WAR. 

THE FABII AT THE CREMERA. SIEGE OP ROME. — MURDER 

OP THE TRIBUNE GENUCIUS. ROGATION 'OP PUBLILIUS VO- 

LERO. — DEFEAT OP THE ROMAN ARMY. DEATH OF AP- 

PIUS CLAUDIUS. 

The year 268 is also memorable in the annals of Rome as 
that of the agrarian law of Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, the 
demand for the execution of which proved for so many 
years a source of bitterness and anger between the two 
orders. To understand this matter aright, we must view the 
origin and nature of the Roman public land. 

The small territory about the Palatine belonging to the 
city of Romulus was, as there is reason to suppose, equally 
divided among the ten curies of the Ramnes. The house- 
holders, of whom there were one hundred in each cury, had 
each a garden of two jugers (one of arable, one of planta- 
tion land), which was termed a heredium, and one hundred 
of these heredia, or two hundred jugers, formed the century 
or district of the cury. But these ten centuries did not 
compose the whole of the land ; a part was assigned for 
the service of the gods and for the royal demesnes, and an^ 
other portion remained, as common or public land*. This 
last was all grass-land, and every citizen had a right to feed 
his cattle on it, paying so much a head grazing-money to 
the state. We may suppose the two communities which 
formed the remaining tribes of regal Rome to have had their 
lands similarly divided ; at all events it was the rule in an- 
cient Italy, as all over the East, that all landed property 
proceeded from the sovereign ; and therefore whenever any 
community received the Roman franchise, it made a formal 
surrendei^ of its lands to the state, and then received them 

• See above, p. 16. 
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back from it. Hence we hear of assignments of land by 
the early kings to the three tribes and to the plebs ; for 
the Latin communities, which in the time of king Ancua 
began to form this last body, of course surrendered and re* 
ceived again their lands in the usual manner. 

The original property* of the three patrician tribes there- 
fore consisted of the 6000 jugers which formed their here^ 
dia, of their original common land, and of all that had been 
acquired previous to the formation of the plebs ; this was 
their property, and could not be affected by any law. But 
when the plebs was increased, and, as the infantry of the 
legion, was a chief agent in the acquisition of territory, it 
was manifest that they had a right to a share in what was 
won. Servius therefore enacted, that after every conquest 
a portion of the arable land which had been gained should 
be assigned in property to such plebeians as required it, in 
hides or farms of seven jugers apiece, and they were also to 
have the use of the pubfic pastures in common with the 
patricians on the same conditions. The remainder of the 
arable land was the property of the state ; the use or enjoy- 
ment of it under the name of possession (subject to resump- 
tion at any time) was given to the patricians exclusively ; 
for this they were bound to pay the state annually a tithe 
or tenth of the produce of the corn-lands and two tenths of 
that of vine-yards and olive-yardsf. These possessions 
were transmitted by inheritance, and transferred by sale, as 
it was only in extreme cases that the state exercised its 
power of resumption ; and though the plebeians could not 
originally occupy the public land, they might buy the use of 
portions of it from the patrician occupants. 

To gain the commonalty, at the time of the expulsion of 
Tarquinius, the patricians decreed an assignment of seven 
jugers apiece to the plebeians out of the royal demesnes. 
But as soon as the cause of the t3rrant had become hope- 
less, and they had monopolised the supreme power, they 
turned out of the public land those of the plebeians who 
had acquired the use of it in the way above described ; and, 
what was still more iniquitous, they ceased to pay the tithes 
off the lands which they occupied ; so that the tribute of 

• The property of the patricians^ all lay within the circuit of five miles 
round the city. * 

t Appian, B. C. i. 7« 
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the fkhemiB k«d to defray the expenses of wars, etc., while 
the booty aeqiiirad was usually sold, and the produce di- 
verted to the public chest of the patricians (in publicum). 
Henoe« as we have seen, came the distress of the plebeians 
and tl^ secession. 

It was to pwvent the recurrence of this state of things 
that that exeell^it citizen and truly great man Sp. Cassius, 
who in his first ooDsulship had overcome the Sabines, in 
his second formed the treaty with the Latins, and in hia 
tlurd that with the Hemicans, in this third also brought 
forward an agrarian law, directing, that of the land acquired 
since the time of king Servius, a part should be assigned to 
the plebeians, the portion of the populus be set out, and 
tithe paid as formerly off all the occupied land. This law 
waa passed by the senate and the curies, but the execution 
of it was committed to the consuls of the following year, 
luid the ten oldest consulars* of the greater houses,-^men 
the most apt to make it a dead letter, as they actually did. 
At the expiration of his office Cassius was accused of 
treason before the curies, by the quaestors Cseso Fabius and 
h. Valerius, and was condemned to death and executed 
more m4gorum^ that is, scourged and beheaded : his house 
was razed, and its site left desolatef, but his law remained, 
and, as we shall see, avenged him on his murderers. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, (but one which seems to 
be clearly ascertained,) that the Ramnes and Uties among 
the patricians aimed at excluding the Luceres as well as 
the plebeians from the government. From the institution 
of the consulate to the year 253, M. Horatius is the only 
consul of the third tribe. In this year they recovered their 
right, and when we call to mind that Sp. Cassius was con- 
s\d the preceding year, we may feel inclined to regard that 
eminent man as the author of the change. The consul of 
the greater houses was named the Consul Major, and he 
took precedence of his colleague. This inferiority of the 
Luceres was marked on all occasions. In the senate none 
of them but the consulars were authorised to speak. The 
consulars of the greater houses were called on first to give 

* That is, those who had been consuls. The proper term here would 
bt prmtorian*. See above, p. 60. 

t The common account of his being condemned by the people (the 
Plebs) is quite erroneous. He had committed no offence against them ; 
the people who tried and condemned him was, as Livy says, the Populus. 
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their opiiiions, then tliose of the ksser heiiies, next tiie 
senators of l^e greater houses, and finally those of tiie 
lesser silently voted*. 

The year 269, that of the execution of Bp. Gastiits, was 
also that of an attempt on the part of the majiMr hooaes to 
monopolise the consulate. During seven BQccessiTe years 
(269 — ^275), we find one of the consuls always a F^us; 
a thing wMch can hardly have been tiie result of dianee* 
It is therefore probable, that in reliance on thdr alUes, iAat 
Latins and Hemicans, the elder houses thought tA^y m%iit 
venture on extending their power ; and as the house of the 
Fabii was by far the strongest among them, they agpreed to 
let them have for their co-operation one seat in the consu* 
late in perpetuit3rt* As by 'the law of Poplicola iht cen- 
tunes had the right of choice among the patrician candi- 
dates, which choice was then to be confirmed by the senate 
and curies, and as this course would never suit Iheir pre- 
sent design, and they moreover feared the election of some 
one who might be disposed to avenge the miuder of Sp. 
Cassius, the senate and curies in 269 boldly nominated 
Cseso Fabius and L. ^miHus to the consulate, and then 
convened the centuries to confirm the election ; but these 
refused to consent to the abolition of their rights, and quit- 
ted the field without voting. It was fortunate for the com- 
monalty that the grasping ambition of the jiatricians sought 
to exclude the lesser houses, the larger portion of their own 
body, from the consulate, and thus forced them to make 
common cause with the plebs, which gave these last time 
to discover their own strength, and to put it forth. 

• Cicero de Rep. ii. 20. Niebuhr (ii. 112—114) hat, we think, 
made this quite cle&r. It is this writer's opinion, that the minoret and 
juniores Patrum of Livy are in reality the lesser houses, and not the 
younger patricians. (See his History of Rome, vol. ii. note 668, and the 
places there referred to.) It is certainly very remarkable that the 
distinction of majoret and juniores " appears very frequently down till 
about the year 310, and never after: though the contest between the 
patricians and plebeians lasted more than a century longer ; the young 
men were, no doubt, just like those of earlier times, and the chronicles 
became more and more copious." When in future we use the phrase 
leuer houtet, it is the juniores Patrum ; and those who reject Niebuhr's 
theory may substitute young patricians for it. 

•f" A similar agreement would seem to have been made with the Va- 
lerii at the beginning of the republic, as (omitting the consuls of 248, 
as Livy does,) there was one of them in the consulate in each of the first 
five years. The Yalerii and Fabii were both Xlttea* 

s 



Though Uio patriciaiia had paBsod the a^wriaa hm, 
nothing was furdier from their thoughts than to let it he 
executed, and they sought to keep up a continued state of 
war; for while the legions were in the field the Fonun was 
empty, and the trihunes had no auditors. The consul. 
Q, Fabius, therefore (269) led an army against the VoU 
scians and j^uians ; but he withheld the plunder from his 
victorious troops, and had it sold, and the produce brought 
into the patrician chest. Next year (270) the consul, L* 
iEmilius, fought with indiiferent success against the Vol* 
scians. The following year (271), when the consul, M. Fa» 
bins, went to enroll troops for the war, the tribune, C. M»» 
nius, forbade the levies unless the agrarian law was exe-> 
cuted. But the consuls went to the mile from the city, at 
the temple of Mars, where the tribunioian power ended, 
and erected their tribunal; they then summoned all who 
were bound to serve, and they seized the property an4 
burned and plundered the farms of such as did not appear* 
These forced levies were led by the consul L. Valerius 
against the Volscians ; but the soldiers, though they fought 
vrith courage, would not gain a victory and booty for th« 
consul and the patricians, whom they hated, and Valerius 
returned without fame. 

It would appear that the greater houses had now become 
aware of the danger of division in their order, and that they 
effected a permanent union with the le^^^ houses ; for we 
find the senate in 271 appointing Appius Claudius''', with 
one of the Fabii, to the consulate. JBut the tribunes and 
the plebs were to a man against Claudius ; the tribunes 
would not suffer the curies, the consuls would not allow 
the tribes, to assemble for the elections, and the year ex- 
pired without any consuls being created. In the beginning 
of the next year (272) A. Sempronius Atratinus, the warden 
of the city, as interrex, assembled the centuries, who elected 
C. Julius, a member of the lesser houses, as the colleague 
of Q. Fabius, who was perhaps also their choice. A war 
with the Veientines commenced this year, but no event of 
importance occurred. 

The year 272 was marked by a fcnmal compromise be- 
tween the patricians and the commonalty, securing to the 
centuries the choice of one of the consuls, and leaving the 

* The Claudii, though of Sabine origin^ w«re smong the Luceres, 
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iq^pointmait of the otiicr -with the tenafte and liie entries* 
vkoee nominee was now the Consul Mqfor*, The patri* 
oians made Cseso FabiuB opnsul for the entningyear (273), 
and the centuries gave him Sp. Fuiina for his ooHeagne. 
The tribune, Sp. licinius, attempted to stop the levies on 
aecount of the agrarian law, but the patricians had adopted 
the prudent expedient of procuring, by means o£ their cli* 
ents in the classes, and by their own intuence, the electicm 
of tribunes favourable to their order, and licinius was op* 
posed by his own colleagues. Two armies were levied $ 
one was sent imder Furius against the^quians, the othef 
under Fabius against the Veientines. The former army^ 
under the consul of tibeir choice, fought cheerfully ; and 
their general, in return, divided the booty among them. 
The case was widely different with the army of Fabius. 
They engaged the Veientines and put them to flight, but 
they wovdd not pursue or attadc their camp ; and in the 
iioddle of the night they broke up, and alMmdoning their 
own eamp to the enemy, set out for Rome. 

The oonsulsof the next year (274) wereM.Fabius andCn^ 
Manlius; the former, of course, the nominee of the houses. 
But the Fabii had now seen the folly of attempting to go« 
vem the state on oligarchic principles, and they were be- 
ecmie oncerely anxious to conciliate the commonalty. The 
^bune, 11. Pontificius, vainly attempted to oppose th0 
levies, on account of the agrarian law ; his four colleagues 
were unanimous agd^t him ; the armies were raised, and 
led by the two consuls into ^e Veientine territory ; buti 
-jramed by the example of the preceding jeax, the comuls, 
fearing to engage the enemy, kept their men close in their 
camp. The Veientines, who had been largely reinforced 
by volunteers from all parts of Etruria, seeing the inactivity 
of the Romans, and aware of the cause, increased In eonfi* 
dence ; they rode up to the ramparts of their camp, daring 
them to come forth^ and upbraiding them with their cow-^ 
ardice. The Romans were filled with indignation ; they 
sent their centurions to the consuls, entreating to be led to 
battle : the consuls, secretly well pleased, affected to hesi*' 
tate, and declaring that the proper time was not yet arrived, 
forbade any one on pain of death to leave the camp. This 
served, as they had expected, but to augment the ardour of 

- * Re bad forartifly been the eonsul t>f1)ie Ranmes. 

s2 
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Xhe soldiers ; the Etruscans grew more and more audacious: 
±he patience of the Romans could hold out no longer; they 
pressed to the consuls from all parts of the camp, demand* 
ing the battle. ** Swear, then," cried M. Fabius, " that 
ye will not return but as conquerors." The centurion, 
M. Flavoleius, took the oath first, the rest followed him ; 
they seized their arms, issued from the camp, and soon stood 
displayed in array of battle. The Etruscans had hardly time 
to form when the Romans fell on them sword in hand. The 
Fabii were foremost in the attack. Quintus, the consul of 
the year 272, received a mortal wound; his brother, the con- 
sul, rushed forward, calling on his men to remember their 
oath ; a third brother, Cseso, followed ; the soldiers man- 
fully obeyed the call, and drove back the troops opposed to 
them. Manlius was also victorious on the other wing ; but 
as he was pressing on the yielding foe he received a wound, 
which obliged him to retire. His men, thinking him slain, 
fell back ; but the other consul, coming with some horse 
and crying out that his colleague was alive, restored the 
battle. Meantime a part of the Tuscan troops had fallen 
pn the Roman camp ; those left to guard it, unable to re* 
sist them, fell back to the pratorium, and made a stand 
there, sending to inform the consuls of their danger. Man- 
lius hastened to the camp, and placing guards at all the 
gates fell on the invaders, who, driven to desperation, formed 
into a close body and rushed on the consid, Manlius re- 
ceived a mortal wound ; those around him were dispersed ; 
a gate was then prudently opened, at which the Tuscans 
gladly hurried out, but they fell in with the troops of the 
victorious consul, and were most of them cut to pieces. The 
victory was complete ; the honour of a triiunph was decreed 
to Fabius, but he declined it on account of the death of 
his brother and his colleague ; he distributed the wounded 
soldiers among the patricians, his own gens taking the 
larger number, by whom they were tended with the 
greatest care. 

So perfect was the reconciliation now between the Fabii 
and the plebs, that at the next election (275) Caeso, die 
accuser of Sp. Cassius, was the choice of the centuries, the 
patricians nominating T. Virgioius. Without waiting for 
it to be urged by the tribunes, Cseso Fabius called on the 
senate to put the agrarian law into execution; but he 
and his house were revUed as traitors and apostates from 
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their former principles, and his proposals treated with scorn. 
The plebeians, gratified by his conduct, cheerfully took tibe 
field under him against the JBquians, and having invaded 
and ravaged their territory, hastened to the relief of the 
other consul, who had been defeated and was surroimded 
by the Veientines. 

The Fabian house, finding that there was no chance of 
inducing their order to act with justice towards the plebs, 
and themselves become objects of aversion to their former 
friends, resolved to abandon Rome, and to form a separate 
settlement, where ^ey might still be of service to their 
country. The place liiey fixed on was the banks of tibe 
Cremera, a stream in the Veientine territory. Led by the 
consul Caeso, to the niunber of three hundred and six, ac- 
companied by their wives and children, and followed by a 
train of clients and friends, said to have amounted to 4000, 
they issued on the ides of February through the Carmental 
gate'*', attended by the prayers of the people ; and coming 
to the Cremera raised their fortress, whence they scoured 
without ceasing the whole Veientine territory, destroying 
the lands and carrying off the cattle. After some months the 
Veientines assembled a large army to assail the fortress of 
the Cremera; but L. iEmilius, one of the new consuls (276), 
led his troops against them, and gave t^em a defeat, which 
was followed by a truce for a cyclic year. On the expira* 
tion of the truce the Fabii resumed hostilities. The Veien- 
tines, unable to cope with them in the field, had recourse 
to stratagem. They laid an ambush in the hills round a 
small plain, toward which they caused herds of cattle to 
be driven in view of the fortress. The Fabii instantly sallied 
forth, and while they were dispersed in pursuit of tiie oxen 
the Tuscans came down on them from the woody hills» 
where they lay concealed, and surroimded them. Tlie Fa- 
bii fought wi^ desperation, and finally breaking through 
the enemies retired to the summit of a hill : but here they 
were again environed, and every one of them slain. Their 
fortress, deprived of its defenders, was taken and dismantied. 

Anotiier account said that the Fabii had set out unarmed 
for Rome to perform the annual sacrifices of their gens on 
the Quirinal. The Veientines collected a large army, and 
lay in ambush on the way ; the Fabii, who were proceeding 

* In after-times it was coniidered ttolucky to go out at iMs gate. 
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carelessly as in time of peace> were assailed on all sidee by 
showers of missiles from their cowardly foes, and all feU 
with many wounds'*". 

The ISth Qitmctilis (July) of the year 277 was the day 
of the ML of the Fabii» about two years and seven months 
from the time of their leaving Rome. That they were sa- 
drxfieed by theoHgarohy at home is highly probable, for the 
consul T. Menenius was encamped but four miles off, and 
he made no effort whatever to aid them. His treachery or 
kiaotion, however, did not avail him ; the Tuscan larmy came 
and attacked and defeated him, and if they had not delayed 
to plunder the camp, they might have destroyed the whole 
R(»nan army. The fugitives filled the city with conster* 
nation, the fort on the Janiculan was abandoned, the Sub- 
lician bridge broken down, and word sent to the consul 
0« HorathiB, who was out against the Volscians, to hasten 
to the defence of ^e city. 

The Etruscans, meantime, had encamped on the Janleu- 
Ian, whence they frequently passed over the river and ra-» 
vaged the country. The peasantry fled with their cattle 
into the dty for nafety, and famine now began to be felt* 
As was the usual practice in such cases, the cattle were 
driven out under a guard, into the fields on the side of the 
city away from the river; and ere long the Etruscans crossed 
the Tiber, in the hope of being able to carry them off; 
but they fell intx) an ambush near the temple of Hope about 
a mile from the city, and received a severe dieck. Socm 
after their whole army crossed over in the night cm lafto, 
and attacked the camp of the consul Sendliiis before the 
Colline gate, but they met with another repulse. The fei« 
mine, however, was so urgent (for no supplies could be 
brought m,) that it was of absolute necessity that some- 
thing decisive should be done. Accor^gly the two ocm- 
sular armies passed the river at different points ; that of Ser- 
villus assailed the Janiculan, but was repulsed, and would 
have been driven into the river, but that Virginius came up 
and fell on tiie flank and rear of the Tuscans ; the other 
anny then tamed, and the enemy vms finally defeated, and 

* The whole geits it is said periehed, except a child that wai left at 
Eome. But as this Fabius was consul ten years after, he must have been a 
inan at the time. From his subsequent history it would appear that he 
had adhered to the old politics of the family, and on that account did not 
shaiv ia A# ttdgtailMi* 
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fiiroed to alAndcm tibe JniiottlaA» A tmoe fot tmi m«mthii 
was then concluded. At its exjuration (279) the consul 
P. Valmitts defeated ike Veientineg and a Salmie army im- 
4er ike walls of Veil* The fc^owing yettr (280) a trac« 
ioit forty years was oondndeds and it was probably at this 
time ^at Hie lands beyond the Tiber were restored to the 
Romans, and not by tibe romantic generosity of Porsenna. 

We must now take a view of the internal state of Rom6 
during this time* 

As soon as the Veien^es had retired in 278, the tribunes 
impeadied T. Menenius for suffering the Fabii to be de- 
stroyed. As they merely wanted to have him declared 
guilty, they laid the penalty at only 2000 asses $ the curies 
condemned him, and grief and indignation at this desertionof 
bim by his own order broke his heart, and he died. Serrilius 
was next impeached for hating caused the loss of so ttaay 
lives by his attack on the Janiculan ; he defended himsefr 
with roirit, and, as was just, was acquitted. In the year 
aft^ tne peace (281) the tribune Cn. Genucius summoned 
die consuii o( the preceding year, L. Furius and C. Manlius> 
to answer before the plebs for not having carried the agrarian 
law into effect. Tl^ tribune oflSered sacrifice before the 
p0(q)le in t^e Forum, calling down curses on his head if he 
did not proceed; the accused saw that the danger of their 
beingoutlawed at tihe least, was imminent; they had recourse 
to the lesser houses, now the most violent against the com- 
monalty, and it veas decided at a secret meeting to do a 
deed which should strike terror into die hearts of the ple- 
beians. 

Early in die mormng of the day fixed for the trial, die 
people were all assemMed in the Forum, waiting for the 
appearance of Genucius. As he delayed, they began to 
suspect that he had been terrified into an abandonment of 
the prosecution ; but presendy his Mends, who had gone 
according to custom to attend him to the Forum, arrived 
and told t&at he had been found dead in his bed, though 
without any marks of violence* His body was brought 
forth ; the tribunes and the people were filled with terror, 
and fled from the spot; the patricians exuldng in their suc- 
cess boasted openly of their deed ; and, with the hope of 
being able to carry their plans into effect, the consuls or^- 
dered a levy, that diey might get the most offensive of their 
adversaries into their hands and put thens to de«lh& The 
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tribunes feared to interfere, and had the consuls refrained 
from insult they might have succeeded. 

Publilius Volero, who had served as a first centurion, was 
called out as a common soldier. As no charge could be 
made against him, he refused to serve in an inferior station. 
The lictx)rs were sent to seize him; he appealed to the tri- 
bunes ; the consuls ordered the lictors to strip and scourge 
him«^ Volero, a powerful man, flung them from him, and 
rushed among the people, calling on them to aid him. 
The lictors were beaten, their fasces broken, the consuls 
fled into the senate-house ; the people, however, used their 
victory with moderation, and quiet was restored in part 
through the prudence of the senators of the greater houses* 

The next year (282) Volero was chosen one of the tri* 
bunes ; and instead of avenging hia private quarrel by im- 
peaching the consuls, he devoted his energies to ^e pro- 
curing of permanent advantages for his order. He brought 
in a bill to give the appointment of the tribunes to the tribes 
instead of the centuries, where the patricians exercised so 
much influence by means of their clients. As two of his 
colleagues supported him, and a majority was decisive at 
this time-in the college of ^e tribunes, the patricians found 
themselves obliged to have recourse to other means of stop- 
ping the measure* 

A tribunician rogation resembled a bill in the British par* 
liament in this, that if not carried through all its stages in 
the limited period, (in the latter case Uie session, in the 
former a single day,) it had to be commenced anew. The 
magistrates and senators had moreover the power of oppor 
sing any motion of the tribunes which concerned ^e whole 
republic ; and thus, without any factious design, a debate 
might be prolonged to sunset. But the patricians had an-* 
other mode of impeding the proceedings of the tribunes* 
They and their clients used to spread tibemselves over the 
Forum ; and when it was necessary that the ground should 
be cleared, and the plebeians left alone to vote in their tribes, 
and they were therefore requested to withdraw, (that is, to 
walk over to their Comitium, on the other side of the Rostra,) 
they would refuse ; this would cause a tumult, and so all 
proceedings would be stopped for the day. The military 
expeditions formed another impediment; for the clients, who 
were not required to serve, outnumbered the plebeians who 
remained at homct 
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By means of this kind the bill of PublifiiiB was ctefeated 
time after time till the end of his year. But the pe(^le re« 
elected him (283), and gave him for a cc^eague C. Lse- 
torius, a man of great energy and intrepidity. The patri* 
cians on their side raised the fenxdous Ap. Claudhts to the 
consulate: the choice of the centuries was T. Quinotius, a 
member of the greater houses, and a man of just and mo- 
derate sentiments. 

The tribunes required that both the tribunes and the 
sediles should be chosen by the tribes; they further pro- 
posed a resolution declaring that the plebs, in their tribes, 
were entitled to deliberate on matters affecting the whole 
state. This the patricians resolved to oppose to the utmost; 
the tribimes on their side were as determined ; and on ^e 
eve of the important day Laetorius thus concluded his ad* 
dress to the people. ** Since I am not so ready at spealdng 
as at acting, be here tomorrow, Romans, and I wiU either 
die in your sight or carry the law." In the morning the 
tribunes entered tibe Forum ; the consuls were also present ; 
the ])atricians mingled wit^ the plebeians, to prevent the 
passing of the law. Laetorius directed all to withdraw but 
those who were to vote : the patricians took no notice ; he 
ordered the officers (viatdres) to seize some of them ; Ap- 
pius, in an insulting manner, denied his right to do so; the 
intrepid tribune in a rage sent his vidtor to arrest the con- 
sul ; Appius ordered a lictor to seize Laetorius ; the plebs 
hastened to the defence of the tribime, the patricians to 
that of the consul. Blood would have been shed but for 
the efforts of the consulars, who forced Appius away to the 
senate-house, and of Quinctius, who appeased the people : 
they however went up and occupied the Capitol in arms. 

There can be no doubt that the plebs passed the resolu- 
tion before sunset. The senate, despite of the fury of Ap- 
pius and his party, yielded to the suggestions of the more 
moderate and prudent, and silently adopted it as a law ; 
though the more far-sighted saw that more was yielded by 
it than had been done at the Sacred Mount. Measures 
might now originate in the assembly of the tribes, where 
(not as in that of the centuries) there was freedom of de- 
bate ; these were to be followed by a decree of the senate, 
and dien ratified by the curies. 

It may appear strange that the patricians (a part of whom 
had so ktely been able to lord it over the Test of thekown 

E 5 
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ho&f, M wdl a* the pleba), ahouM be sow so feeble. Bat 
their elHes, the Latins and Hermcana, were at this time too 
hard pressed themsehres to be able to g^ve them any aid; 
and the preponderance which the lesser booses had acqtdred, 
had naturally excited jealousy in the older ones» and thus 
inclined them to the {debs. And doubtless there mtwt have 
been among the patricians many men of liberal and elevated 
minds, who wished to see justice done ; there were others 
also connected by marriage with plebeian families. 

It being necessary to send armies against the Volsdans 
and iEquians in defence of their allies, the tribunes did not 
oppose the levies, though an opportunity would be thereby 
afforded to Appius of exercising his fury and revenge. He 
led therefore an army against the Volscians, while Quinc- 
tins advanced against the ^quians. It was a contest be-* 
tween Appius and his troops ; he sought to drive them to 
despair by invectives and by intolerable commands; they 
resolved to show him that he could not bend them to hu 
wilL His orders were neglected, curses awaited him every 
time he appeared ; and when at length he led his troops 
out to battle, they made no resistance to the foe, but turned 
and fled. The Volscians pursued them, slaughtering the 
rearmost, to their camp, which however they did not ven- 
ture to attack. The consul called his troops to an assem- 
bly ; the soldiers fearing to go unarmed, as was the custom, 
refosed to attend. His officers besought Appius, and he 
gave way, and issued orders for a retreat next day. At 
dawn the trun^ts sounded ; the Volscians, aroused by the 
sound, came fOTth and fell on the retiring army ; a general 
panic seiaed the Romans, they flung away their arms and 
standards, and fled in confusion. On the Roman territory 
the consul held his court; want of arms, and the conscious- 
ness of having acted wrong, enfeebled the soldiers, and the 
patricians and the allies were at hand to assail them if they 
mutinied. At the command of Appus» every centurion 
who had left his place, and every tenth common soldier, was 
seized, scourged and beheaded. 

The following year (284) the tribunes impeached Appius 
Claudius for his opposition to the interests of the people, 
his.having laid violent hands on a tribune, and having caused 
loss and disgrace to his army. Appius disdained to use 
any oi the unial modes of obtaining fittvoar ; he would not 
pit on a meaa.dzesa». or personally. soppUoKte those who 



were to try bim; his kngttt^ge breathed, as ever, bftughtl* 
ness and defia&oe ; the people qcudled be€i»e faim, the tri* 
bimes pat off ^e day of trial. But ere the day amred, the 
haughty Appius waa no more ; his own hand had trarmi- 
iMted his existence. Hie deed, which the Roman religion 
condemned, was ccmcealed; his body was, according to 
oustom, Inrought for^ for interment : his son claimed to 
have the usual fbneral oration pronounced over it ; the tri- 
bunes attempted opposition, but the people would not cany 
their enmity beyond the tomb, and listened calmly to his 
praises, now tiiat he had ceased from troublmg. 
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FATE OF VIRGINIA.— ABOLITIOW OP THE DECEMVIRATE. 

The Vc^scians, the iEquians and the Sabines were now 
the constant opponents of the Romans, the Latins and the 
Hemicans. In 284 nothing of importance occurred ; but 
the next year, while the disputes were warm at Rome oil 
ftccoimt of the agrarian laws, the flight of the peasantry 
and the smoke of the burning feirm-houses announced the 
approach of a Volscian army. Troops were hastily levied, 
the enemy retired, but was overtaken and routed near An- 
tium, and the neighbouring sea-port of Ceno came over to 
the Romans. The Sabines, who had meantime entered the 
Roman territory, were attacked and driven off with loss by 
the consular armies on their return. 

The next year (286) the Sabines extended their ravages 
over the Anio, and to the very Colline gate ; but the con- 
*sul Q. ServiKus obliged them to retire, and wasted their 
territory in return. The other consul, T. Quinctius, had 
marched against the Volscians oi Antium. After an inde- 
cisive battle, the Volscians, being joined by kn ^Equiaa 
.anny^ surrounded tiie Roman camp in the night to prevent 
a retreat. The eosdsul, having calmed the apprdiensHMM 
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of his men, set the trumpeters and horn-blowers on horse- 
back out before the rampart, ordering them to sound all 
through the night. The enemy, expecting a sally, remained 
under arms while the Romans took, their rest. At dawn 
the consul led out his army ; the Volscians, exhausted with 
watching, retired after a feeble resistance to the summit 
of a rugged hill ; the Romans, heedless of the missiles which 
were showered down on them, won their way up to the top, 
and the Volscians fled down the other side, llie Volscian 
colonists at Antium then agreed to evacuate the town, and 
their place was taken by one thousand colonists from the 
three allied peoples*. 

For some years (286-290) there was a cessation of ho- 
stilities between the Romans and the Volscians ; but the 
iEquians were still in arms, the expelled colonists of An- 
tium and their exiled partisans fighting with the utmost 
zeal under their banners. In 289 the JBquians advanced 
as far as Mount Algidus f, where they pitched their camp. 
The consul Quinctius came and encamped opposite them : 
but they made a sudden irruption into the Roman territory; 
the country-folk, who expected no such event, had not time 
to convey their property to the city, or to the strong pagiX, 
and the invaders carried off a large booty. 

The next year (290) the Volscians of Eretra joined the 
.^quians. At the urgent desire of the Hemicans, the con- 
sul Sp. Furius was sent with an army to their defence; but 
he was unable to oppose the superior forces of the enemy, 
and was even so closely cooped up by them in his camp, 
that it was only through the Hemicans that his situation 
could be made known at Rome. T. Quinctius was sent 
with an army to his relief; but Furius had meantime been 
himself woimded, and his brother with one thousand of the 
best men slain in a sally. Quinctius relieved the army 
of Furius, but the other consul Postumius had been un- 
able to prevent the enemy from ravaging the lands of Rome; 
the peasantry fled with their cattle into the city ; the heat 
of the summer, joined with the want of pasture, caused a 
murrain among the cattle, which was followed by a dread- 

• See above, p. 69 note. 

t A thickly wooded range of hills lying between Tusculum and Ve- 
litrae. 

X A pagus was a place on an eminence surrounded by a wall or ditch 
and rampart for the people to retreat to on such occasions as the pres ^i|t« 
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fill pestilence among the people. The Volscians and ^qui* 
ans came and encamped -within three nules of Rome on the 
road to Gabii ; the country round, filled with ruins and the 
iinburied dead, offered nothing to plunder ; fear of the pes« 
lilence, or of the resistance the people might still make, 
withheld them from attacking the city. They broke up at 
length, and proceeded to ravage all parts of Latium, The 
spreading of the pestilence probably caused a cessation of 
hostilities after this, which was followed by a truce ; and 
in 295 the Romans, to dLssolve the league which they found 
too strong for them, concluded a separate peace with ^e 
Volscians, giving up Antium and other towns, and entering 
into a municipal relation* with them. An advantage de- 
rived by Rome from this war, disastrous as it was, was the 
utter ruin and breaking-up of the Latin union, several of 
whose towns were obliged to place themselves in a state of 
dependence under her. 

It is in this war that the celebrated legend of GorioUbus, 
which has been thrown back to the year 263, probably finds 
its true place. 

Cn. Marcius, a gallant patrician youth, said the legend, 
was serving in the army which P. Cominius led in 261 
against the Volscians of Antium. The Volscians were de- 
feated, the towns of Longula and Polusca taken, and siege 
laid to Corioli. During a vigorous assault of the town, the 
Volscian army came from Antium, and fell on the Romans; 
the besieged at the same time made a sally, but they were 
driven back by a party headed by Marcius, who, entering 
the town pell-mell witii them, set fire to the buildings next 
the wall; the Volscians, seeing the smoke and flames, 
thought tiiat the town was taken, and retired. Corioli was 
thus taken, and Marcius derived from it the name of Corio- 
IdnuSr This and other exploits made him the darling of 
his order ; but the plebs dreaded him, and refused him the 
consulate. 

The next year Rome was visited by a grievous famine. 
Com was sought in all quarters, even as far as Sicily, whence 
(263) there came a large supply, part purchased, part the 
gift of a Greek prince of the island. It was proposed in 
the Senate to distribute the gift-corn gratis among the peo- 
ple, and to sell the reminder at a low price , but Marcius 

* This answered to the UopoUty of the Greeks ; it conferred all civic 
rights but those of voting in tiie assemblies or holding office. 
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8^d that now wa« the time to make them abolish tke odiooi^ 
tribunate, and advised not to give them the corn en any 
other terms. When the people heard what he had proposed^ 
they became furious, and would have torn him to pieces^ 
but that the tribunes summoned him to appear before the 
assembly of the tribes. He treated tlieir menaces with 
contempt, and abated nought of his haughtiness ; but the 
other patricians supplicated for him. His condemnation 
however was certain ; so he quitted Rome, and went into 
exile'*' to Antium, where he became the guest of Attius 
Tullius. He offered the Volscians his services against his 
country ; they in return gave him the highest civil rights ; 
and when Tullius had rekindled the war as above relatedf, 
Marcius was i^pointed to be his colleague. 

Success ever3rwhere attended the arms of the exile. He 
took the colony oi Circeii ; Ba^cum, Longula, Polusoa and 
Corioli submitted ; Lavinium, Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, La- 
yici and Pedum opened their gates; he pitched his camp at 
the Cluilian Ditch, five miles from Romet, whence he ra- 
vaged the lands of the plebeians, sparing those of his own 
order. 

Fear and consternation reigned in the city, and resistance 
was not thought of; the senate, the curies and the plebs 
united in a decree restoring Marcius to his civic rights* 
Five consulars bore it to him ; but he insisted that all the 
territory taken from the Volscians should be restored, the 
colonies recalled, and the Vcdscian people received into a 
municipal relation. He gave them thirty days to consider, 
and led off his troops for l£at time. When they were ended, 
the Ten First of t^e senate waited on him ; he gave them 
three days more, driving them from his camp with threats. 
Next day the flamens, the augurs and the other ministers 
of religion came in their sacred robes to try to move him, 
but they too sued in vain. And now the third day was 
come, and were its sun to go down on his wrath, he was 

• 

* Banishment was unknown to the Roman law during the Republic 
An exulj that is, one who is out (See above, p. 60), a fuoruscito, was 
a -person who left his native city to reside in one with which he had a 
munieipal relation. The jtu exulandi might be used by any accused 
person up to the moment of the very last tribe voting hiscondemnatiotf. 
He was then no longer a Roman citisen, and the interdictioa of fire and 
water prevented his return. 
. t See p. $9, 

X The patxidan lands lay withiniidt of it Bee above, p. 71 n^* 
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to kad Us trodpB against the defencdess city. Bot again 
Rome owed her safety to her women. A procession of her 
noblest matrons, headed by the exile's yenerable mother 
Veturia and his wife Vcdumnia leading her two young chil- 
dren, was seen to i^proach the Volscian camp. They en-* 
ter^ and came to his tent ; the tears of his wife and the 
other matrons, the threatened curse of his aged parent, bent 
his haughty soul. He burst into tears : ''Mother," cried he, 
" thou hast chosen between Rome and thy son ; me thou 
wilt never see more: may they requite thee!" He embraced 
his wife and children, and dismissed them, and next morn- 
ing he led off his army* He Uved among the Volscians to 
a great age, and often was heard to say tibat exile was most 
grievous to an old man*; when he died, the Roman ma- 
trons mourned a year as they had done for Brutus and P(^- 
cola; and his praises, as those of a pious and upright man, 
were handed down to posterity. 

We have called this tale a legend, and said that it is in 
its wrong place. The following are a few of the reasons 
for oiu: so doing. There was no famine at Rome in 262 ; 
there was no prince, that is tyrant, in Sicily at that time ; 
.the tribunes had not the power here ascribed to them till 
after the year 280 ; the practice of naming persons from 
conquests they had made began with Scipio AMcdnusf. 
On the other hand, there was a famine in 278, at which time 
Hiero was reigning at Syracuse ; and soon after there was 
a violent dissension between the orders, when tiie proposal 
ascribed to Cn. Marcius may have been made, and the plebs 
were then strong enough to punish any one who attempted 
to do away with any of the ^ndamental laws of the state. 
Finally, the conquests ascribed to Coriol&nus are mostly the 
cessions made to the Volscians at the peace of 295. 

Yet the story of Corioldnus is no mere fable. It is pro- 
bable that he was at the head of a body of Roman exiles t> 
serving in the Volscian army in the hopes of re-entering 
Rome as victors, and that he demanded their recall as well 

* Fabius in Liv. ii. 40. Some said he was assassinated by the 
Volscians; others, (Cicero Brutus 10,) that he put an end to himself 
like Themistocles. 
• + Liv. XXX. 45. 

• . ^ The ^vyaSes of the Greeks (see History of Greece, Part II. pasHm) 
the fuorusciti of the republics of middle age Italy. The above is only 
Niebuhr's hypothesis, but it is so extremely probable that it is difficult 
not to embrace it. 
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as his Gvm, But as these would have reclaimed their pro* 
perty and have sought vengeance of their enemies, nothing 
could have been more dreaded by all parties than their re- 
turn. If then Coriol^us, to save his country from this 
affliction, consented never to see it more, and returned to 
exile when he might have entered Rome as a conqueror, he 
was every way worthy of the fame he acquired, and his 
name should ever be held in honourable remembrance as 
that of a true patriot. 

We now return to the internal history. The pestilence 
of 291 had committed dreadful ravages ; it had carried off 
the two consuls, three of the tribunes and a fourth of the 
senate, and, as is always the case, had produced great dis- 
soluteness of manners. The patricians, as being a close 
body, suffered more loss of political strength than the ple- 
beians ; many of their houses seem to have died off, whose 
clientry mostly joined the plebs. Internal and external 
calamities combined to make men aware of the defects of 
the existing institutions, and to induce them to favour a 
constitutional reform. 

In the year 292 the tribime C. Terentilius Arsa took the 
opportunity of the absence of the consuls and the legions 
to propose a bill of reform, of which the object was three- 
fold ; to unite the two orders, and place them on a footing 
of equality ; to substitute a Umited magistracy for the con- 
sulate ; to frame a code of laws for all classes of Romans 
without distinction. This bill was passed by the plebs on 
the return of the consul Lucretius, but it was rejected by 
the senate and the curies. 

The next year (293) the Terentilian law was brought 
forward by the whole college of the tribunes. The consuls 
to impede them commenced a levy ; the tribunes resisted 
it ; the patricians and their cUents on their side prevented 
by their usual manoeuvres* the voting of the tribes. They 
were headed in these attempts by Cseso Quinctius, a young 
man of great bodily size and strength equally distinguished 
by valour and eloquence, and they frequently beat the ple- 
beians and drove them off the Forum. At length A. Vir- 
ginius, one of the tribunes, impeached Cseso under the 
Icilian law. The patricians now awoke from their dream 
and saw their danger, the leading men among them de- 

* See above, p. 80. 
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Bcended to the humblest entreaties to save their champion* 
but all was in vain. To augment the odium against him, 
M. Volscius Fictor, a former tribune, came forward and 
declared that in the time of the plague he and his brother, 
a man in years, and who was but just recovering from it, 
met in the Subtbra a party of riotous youths headed by Caeso, 
who picked a quarrel with them, in which his brother was 
knocked down by Caeso and died shortly after of the blow ; 
and he had apphed to no purpose for justice to the consuls 
of the year. This tale roused the people to fury, and it was 
with difficulty that the tribunes could save the accused from 
them. Caeso, who had given ten sureties (each bound in 
3000 asses), seeing his condemnation certain, retired se- 
cretly that very night into Etruria, and his sureties had to 
pay the money to the temple of Ceres*. 

The elder houses began now to think that resistance was 
useless, and they were anxious for an accommodation : not 
so the juniors ; they were more imbittered than ever, but 
they adopted a new system of tactics. On court days they 
and their clients occupied the Forum and impeded the mea- 
sures of the tribunes in the usual way, taking care that no 
one should make himself conspicuous ; on oti^er days they 
vied with each other in kindness and courtesy toward the 
individual plebeians. The tribunes, however, saw or affected 
to see a conspiracy against themselves and their order, and in 
the next year (294) a report was spread that Caeso had been 
in the city, and that a plan was laid for murdering them 
and the leading plebeians, and bringing back the republic 
to what it was before tlie secession. While the minds of 
the people were thus kept in a state of uncertainty, cries 
of To Arms ! and I%e enemies are in the city ! were heard 
one night, raised by persons who Were flying for their lives 
down from tlie Capitol to the Forum, and averring that the 
dtadel was seized by a body of men who were putting to 
death all who would not join them. Terror prevailed all 
through the night, and guards were placed on tlie Aventine 
and Esqmline, and the streets leading to them. 

The morning revealed the truth. A body of exiles and 
runaway slaves with the clients of Appius Herdonius, a 
powerful Sabine who had placed himself at their head, had 

* « The money,*' says Livy, ** was cruelly exacted from his lather.*' 
If 80, it must have been by the sureties ; but this is a mere fiction to ac- 
count for the narrow circumstances in which we shall find Cindnnfttus. 
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iBomedoim the river by night in boats^ andtnteriiig the dty 
by tiid Garmental gate, (which, from a reHgious motive* Was 
never dosed,) had mounted to the Capitol, that was at hand, 
and made themselveB masters of it. At dawn Herdonins 
called aloud on the slaves, but in vain, to rise for their 
Uberty ; the consuls, on their side, having secured the gates 
and walls against an attack from without, which they ap- 
prehended, wished to assail the Capitol at once, and began 
to administer the military oath. But the tribunes, wh6 
maintained that the whole was only a device c^ the patri*- 
cians, and that those on the Capitol were nothing but their 
friaids and clients, opposed the levy, saying that now was 
the time to pass the bill, while the plebs were under arms, 
and that then, those above would go off as quietly as they 
came. In this confusion the consul P. Valerius saved his 
country ; he implored the people to consider the danger if 
their exiemies were to learn that the Capitol was occupied, 
and he' pledged himself that when the danger was over no 
Mndratice should be given to the voting Gf the assembly, 
and that if the bill was passed it should be made law. 
<. The word of a Valerius sufficed ; the plebeians took the 
oath, but the day was far spent, and the assault had to be 
deferred to the morrow. In the mormng being joined by 
the Tuscu^ms, whom their dictator L. Mamilius had brought 
to their ud, they began to ascend. The outlaws fought 
with desperation, but they were driven back ; a part of them 
defended (the temple, and the consul Valerius, who led the 
attack, was slain in forcing the vestibule. At length all 
were killed or taken. Hezdonius, and most probably Cfieab 
Quinctius*, viras among the slam ; all the prisoners were 
executed. The plebs assessed themselves to defray the ex* 
penses of a solemn funeral for the patriotic consul. 

The tribunes now called on C. Claudius, the remaining 
consul, to perform the promise of his deceased colleague *, 
but he refiued to act by himself, and the senate and curies 
made L. Quinctius Cindnn&tus, the father of Cttso, consul, 
who breathing vengeance against the plebeians, resolved to 
take advantage of the military oath they had taken to Va- 
lerius, and leading them away from Rome force them to 
pass what laws ^e senate pleased. He ordered them to re* 
pair in arms to the lake Regillus, whither the augurs were 

' * Two yean after (Livy, Hi. 25.) he U spoken of in a manner which 
shows that ho was not Htin^. 
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•mt to eonseemt^ a Md for the eomiMi. But th# eoiMge 
of the patvidans again ikiledth^n; the meamoe vat abaii* 
doned, on condition of the hiwnot bdng agitated that year ; 
they tried also> hut to no purpose, to prevent the re-election 
€i &e tribunes, and ^ey were oUiged to give up an attempt 
%t making Cinonm4tns consul for the ensuing year. 

The following year (295) was that of ^e peace with the 
Volscians. The jfiquians were still in arms, and in 396 
the consul Minucius was defeated by them and besieged 
in his camp on Mount Algidus. An army smit from lUnne 
relieved him; but as he had lost the battle through his own 
Iftult, he was obliged to rengn the command to Q. Fabius. 

This event was transmitted in the poetic legendary fcnrm, 
and being associated with a celebrated name> it has come 
down to us in the following manner. 
« The .^Squians, who had heea parties to the peace of the 
preceding year, now broke it, and led by Gracchus Cloelius 
ravaged the lands of Latium. They encamped with their 
booty on Mount Algidus, whither Roman ambassadcns came 
to complain of this breach of faith. The ifiquian general 
insolently desired them to make their complaint to tiie oak 
beneath whose capacious shade he was seated. The Romans 
took the oak and thegods to witness of the justice of their 
cause, and departed, l^e consul Minucius led his army to tiie 
Algidus ; but fortune flavoured the misdoers, and he was shut 
upby them,with a rampart raised round his camp, flvehorse- 
men who escaped ere the enem/s lines were completed, 
brought the tidings to Rome ; it was resolved to create a 
dictator i the choice fell on L. Quinctius Cincinnlltus, who 
was living on a small farm of four jugera in tiie Vatican 
land beyond the Tiber, The <^cer (vkUar), sent to inform 
him ci his ai^X)tntment ^, found him guiding his plough 
with nothing on but an apron f^ it being summertime; 
he bade him clotiie himself to hear tiie message of the 
senate and the Patres. Cincinn&tus called to his wifo Ra* 
dHa to fetch Inm his ^o^a out of the cottage. Whenhewas 
dressed, the officer saluted him as dictator; aboat lay ready 
to convey him across the river ; at the oth^ side he was 
received by his three sons and several of his friendB and 
kinsmen and a number of the patricians, and was conducted 
by them to his house. 

• Pliny, H, N. xviii. 4. 

t Nudm ara, sere nudue, Viif . Geor. i. 299. 
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Before dawn next morning he entered tlie Forum, and 
having appointed L. Tarquitius, a man brave but poor, to 
be master of the horse, he ordered all the shops to be 
closed, all business to be suspended*, and every one able to 
Berve to appear by sunset vnLnt the city, with food dressed 
for five days, and with twelve palisades. While those who 
were to march were cutting their pales and preparing their 
arms, those who were to remain dressed tiiie victuals for 
them. At night-fall, all being ready, the dictator set forth 
at their head, and at midnight they had reached the Algidus, 
where they halted near the camp of the enemy. The dic- 
tator, having ridden forward to take a view of it, directed his 
officers to make the men lay down their baggage, and with 
their arms and palisades alone to resume their order of march, 
and having surrounded the enemy to raise a loud shout and 
begin to cast up a ditch and rampart. His orders were 
obeyed ; the shout pealed over the camp of the iEquians to 
that of the Romans, filling those with terror, these with 
joy and hope. The besieged burst forth from their camp, 
and fought with the ^Equians tUl the dawn. Meantime the 
dictator's army had completed their works, and theiEquians, 
thus shut in and now assailed from within and without, 
sued for mercy. The terms granted were the surrender of 
Cloelius and the principal officers, and of their town of Corbio 
with all the property in it ; the rest, having passed under the 
yoke, might then depart imarmed. Cloelius and his officers 
were then laid in chains; an opening was made in the Ro- 
man line ; two spears upright and one across (i^ejugum, or 
yoke,) were set up in it, under which the ^Equian soldiers, 
with nothing on but their tunics, marched out^ their camp 
and all in it remaining in the hands of the victors. The 
spoil was divided among the liberating army ; the liberated 
called the dictator their patron, and gave him a golden 
crown of a pound in weight. He entered the city in tri- 
lunph ; tables were spread with provisions before all the 
doors as the soldiers passed, and joy and festivity every* 
where prevailed. The dictator [at the end of sixteen da3ra 
laid down his office, and declining all the gifts that were 
offered him returned to his farm. 

Pity that so pleasing a legend will not pass the ordeal of 
criticism ! Five palisades being counted a heavy load for a 

* This WM called a JusHtium* 
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soldier tned to duty, how could men called out on a sudden 
levy cany twelve ? and how could they march thus laden 
twenty miles from sunset to midnight ? Each soldier, to 
use so many, must have had a fathom of ground to intrench, 
and would the ^Equians make no effort to hreak through so 
thin a line ? The manner in which Cincinn&tus learned 
his elevation to the dictatorship is also told of his consulate, 
and twenty years after Cloelius is taken just in the same 
way near Ardea ; the giving up 6f Corbio is a pure inven- 
tion of the annalists ; and finally, the iEquians were not 
included in the peace of 295, and so could not have been 
guilty of perjury* 

But the dictatorship of CSncinn&tus appears in reality to 
have had a much less noble origin. In 295 the quaestors, 
A. Cornelius and Q. Servilius, accused M. Volscius before 
the curies*, for having by perjury caused the ruin of one of 
their order; the tribunes, however, prevented the patricians 
from going on with the trial, and nothing could be done in 
it that year. Next year the tribunician power had to give 
way before that of the dictator, and Cincinndtus had the 
satisfaction of seeing the accuser of his son driven into 
exile. He then laid down his office, and retired to his 
farm. 

Under the mild and equitable form of government which 
we enjoy, it is difficult for us to conceive the bitter ruthless 
spirit which animated the oligarchies and democracies of 
antiquity. On the present occaj^on, the patricians scrupled 
no means of offence ; they not only impeded the assemblies 
of thie plebeians, but they caused the most active and da- 
ring of them to be assassinatedf. But all would not avail ; 
the same tribunes were re-elected every year, and in 297 
their number was increased to ten, two from each of the 
classes; and the next year the senate and curies were 
obliged to confirm a law, proposed by the tribime Icilius, 
for assigning the whole of the Aventine to the plebeians. 
At lengtii (300) the patricians gave way on the subject of 
the Terentilian law, and agreed to a revision of the laws ; 
and three senators were sent to Athens, then flourishing 
imder Pericles, to gain a knowledge of its laws and consti« 
tution. 

In the year 301 Rome was agtdn visited by the pestilence^ 

• See above, p. 66. 

t Dion Exct de sent. 22., and Zonarai* 



m«e.heU# the.Moati^ IubA little or notMng "to d(i>«ach:tte0t 

pf.jtb^8fli»a|»9B<iielH«d to their farms; e}Ct6ra«lfy;j^e|!Eef'raB 

.pwwfa Tpw«rd' the end of the 3rear ikm disetumk 'pt^ 

#W4^^d two^nenr titles of laws, maki«igtlfe'^(4^4i^i6* 

ibm tyfekvQf 4aid. these, tmder ^e name of tSiellN^l^^^^lei, 

/bKII^Ami^ the mmrae-^aMd focmdation of tiie foMn^RdiociiL 

JaMT. TJh&]deotmvimr^e most 'men yjflma.f^ 

;^iK»)]MxaUed p^wes^ soon began to abase it. l%e^ at^^Mt 

ajP^pessftdbotii <»d6rs «like, but they speedity'tyraimlsltt 

atoooat exclusively ^ov«r the plebs, now divesl^d^f'tiietffni^ 

tection of the tribimate. la this they were 'supported bjr 

t^patrioian youth» who were eager to gratify l^r feelkigs 

^hatne^Bgainst the plebs. „ - I 

. . / In the.^econd year of the decemvirate (d05) the Mtfi^pm 

ifgoid'Sabines renewed hostilities; t^e former eneatiftpedts 

j^usual on the Algidus, the latter at Er^tum. llie^eeeBtvirs 

convened the senate to give orders for the levies ; wheto^it 

:iaet, L* Valerius and M» Horatius, the grandsoim of t^e 

^libecators, boldly but to no purpose inveighed etgaifi^ ^tick 

tf^fKmjsij^ The senate did as tiiey required; tl^ id^beians 

hmng nowhere to appeal to, gave their names l^iough 

withxeltti^taikoe^ and two armies wore formed and led hy 

th^ military deeemvirs against the enemies. But eadi tEtrmy 

J^titsdif be beaten; the one on Algidus even abandoned ifs 

fle»mp mid sought refuge at Tusculum, the other fied by 

paigbt fromaear-Er^tum and encamped on an eminence b^ 

>t\f^fin Hd^nse and Grustumeria. . 

In this army there was a distinguished veteran named 
h. Sicinhis Dentd.tus, formerly a tribune of the people, k 
.is saidtiiat he had fought in one hundred and twenty bathed, 
4wd forty-five sears in front, had gained spears, hors^trap- 
•'^gSy and otiier rewards of valour without number, and' had 
^fittonded the triumphs of nine generals under whom he h&d 
tfien^tt' Jhis man awaked in the army the remembttmce 
je£ theiad^aeent Saored Mount, whe^e forty-ive yearsbefoi^ 
4he!y (had gmafid thm charter, and ohM ttetn ibr ii6t imit^ 
Jfy^Q jtheir igallant fathers. Ilie genereds b^ing resolved to 
i|tut JiuftiQUf^of the wiy settt Mm with a^p«^ to choose a 
(qp^t4foe'«neamp9[nent,figiviiig orders to those uhder him, 
JWhb/^MsretiieirowiiBi drei^tar^B, totfell^c^luid skyhito; These 
mfSitsMed tbcir: jnandsHe/dn* e loti^ spot they ^tsscdted the 
>^ who pladaqt 1^ back against a t«ck pevii^ked 
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ttot ttfMTeiig^d, hr ihtm wefe sboa «iid dtfuUe tike ttun* 
ber wouAded by his band. The rest ied hank to tbe rnwp, 
crying outbovtbey had ^en intir an nmlrnBh nf tbtr tmumy, 
who bad slaia their leader and several of their coBBoades* 
A party^was seat to bury the idain; but l^y could peroeiva 
no traces of aa enemy: the body of Sioaiiis lay mmpoiied 
in lus armour ; aU tiie slain were Romans, and were turned 
toward him» and consequently must have lallea by bis 
band ; tiiat he pmsbed by the treach^ of the deeemvin 
therefore was evident. The soldiers were incensed, but a 
splendid military fun^nd given to Sidnius by the decem- 
virs paciied th^ in soine measure. 

But a more atrocious deed was done in the city. Appius 
Claudius, as he sat in the Forum to administer justice, was 
in the bidut of seeing a lovely and modest plebeian maiden 
go daily, attended by her nurse, to one of the schools which 
were held about it, to learn the art of writing. She was 
named Virginia, and was the daughter of L. Virginius, one 
of the noblest plebeians, and betrothed to L. Icilius, who 
bad been tribune. The decemvir cast an eye of lust <m the 
umocent maiden; he vainly tried the effect oi promises and 
bribes ; difficulty only augmented his passion, and he scru- 
pled no means to gratify it. He th^efore directed M. 
Claudius, one of his clients, to claim her as his slave : 
tas wish was c^yed; as Virginia was crossing the ForuBi 
on her way to the school, Claudius laid hold on ber as his 
property. At the loud cries of her nurse a crowd colkcted 
to o|^)oee him ; Claudius coolly said he needed not force as 
bis claim was a legal one. All went before the tribunal of 
Appius, who was sitting in the Comitium. The plamtiff, as 
bad been agreed (m, averred that she was the ofi^ring of 
one of his female slaves, who had g^ven her to the childless 
wife of Virginius, and he now claimed her as his slave. The 
friends of Virginia prayed that as her fiatber was absent cm 
the afiairs of the state, being a centurion in the army on 
the Algidus, a delay of two days might be givai, and that 
meantime, by the decemvir's own law, security should be 
taken for her appearance. Appius, mret^iding that his law 
did not apply to the present case, decided t^t she should 
be deliver^ up to the claimant, on his giving security to 
produce her when required. A cry of horror was raised at 
this iniquitous sentence, and P* Numitorius and L. Icilius, 
the un^ and the lover of Uie maidep, came f^^nnrard and 

F 
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gpoke with such firmness, and the people seethed so ^ter- 
xomed, that Appius gave way, and d^erred the deeiaion of 
the matter till the following day^ leaving Virginia meantime 
in the hands of her friends. 

It was the design of the tyrant to send off to his colleagues 
in the camp, directing them to confine Virginius, and to 
surround himself next day with a strong body of his parti- 
sans and their clients^ and carry his point by Violence if 
needful. To conceal his share in the present transaction; 
he sat some time longer in court; and Icilius and his 
friends» who having seen through his design had secretly 
directed two active young men to mount and ride off with 
all speed to the camp, purposely wore away the time in 
arranging the securities. Their messengers therefore ar« 
rived long before the one sent by Appius ; and Virginius,* 
pretending the death of a relative, obtconed leave of absence 
and came to Rome. 

At daybreak the Forum was full of peo|de; Virginius and 
his daughter in the garb of woe came among them impkuing 
their aid; Icilius also addressed them: the wom^n who wer^ 
with them wept in silence. Appius came forth attended by 
an armed train and took his seat t thei plaintiff, as instruct^ 
ed, gently reproached him with not having done him jhstici 
the day before. Appius, without listeiiing to him or Virgi* 
nius, gave sentence that Virginia should be consigned tb 
the claimant till a judge should decide the matter. This 
horrible decree filled all with silent amazement. M. Clau-i 
dius advanced to lay hcdd on the maiden ; the women 
and their friends repeUed him. Virginius menaeed the de^ 
eemvir : Appius declared that he knew there was a con-i 
kpiracy to resist the government^ but that he would put it 
downbyforce; then, "Go, lictor!" he thundered forth, ♦'dls-* 
perse the crowd, and make way for the master to take hiS 
slave." The people fell back ; Virginius, seeing no hope; 
apologised fi>r his vehemence, and craved permission to 
take his daughter and her nurse asdde and exathine them 
about the matter. Leave was glranted ; he drew them n^ttt 
a butch^'s stall> and snatching up a knife plunged it into his 
daughter's bosom. Then waving the reeking Wade, ** With 
this blood," he cried* "Appius, I devote thee and thy head:" 
The tyrant called out tb seize him ; but brandishing the 
knife he reached the gate, no one daring to stop lum, and pto^ 
ceeded to ^ camp» loUoifred by a number of the people. 
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IciHtifl and Numitorms harangued the people over Ihe 
torpse of t^e hapless maiden; Valerins and Horatins joined 
in the call to freedom ; the lictors were repelled, and theit 
fasces broken. Appius vainly called on the patricians to 
standby him; then in terror fbr his Hfe he covered his head, 
and :fled into an adjacent house. Hift obsequious colleague 
6p. Oppius, seeing that force would not avail, convened the 
senate, but it came to no decision. Some zealous patricians 
trere however sent to the camp to try and keep the army 
in its duty. 

But vain were the hopes of the oligarchs; the soldiers at 
the caU of Vit^nius plucked up their standards, marched 
for Eome, and posted themselves on the Aventine. The 
senate sent three deputies charging them with rebeUiott, 
and offsring pardon to all but the ringleaders on then* return 
to their duty. They were told to send Valerius and Horatiuife 
|f they desired an answer. These, on being required to go, 
insisted that the decemvirs should previously abdicate; this 
the patricians, still relying on their strength, refused toalloW. 
Meantime M. Decilius, a former tribune, convinced the 
people that as long as they stayed in Rome the t)atricians 
would never believe they were in earnest; but that if, like 
their fathers, they retired to the Sacred Mount, they would 
soon bring them to reason. Instantly the army was in mo- 
tion; leaving a sufficient number to guard the Aventine, they 
marched unmolested across the city, out by the CoIKne gate^, 
and followed by numbers of men, women, and children friom 
the EsquHine and other parts, they encamped on the Sacred 
Mount. Here they were joined by the other army, who 
had revolted at the call of Icilius and Numitorius. They 
acknowledged twenty tribunes, one for each tribe, as their 
magistrates, at the head of whom were M. Oppius and Sex- 
tos Manlius. 

The patricians seeing themselves left nearly done in the 
city, found that they must yield. Valerius and Horatius 
came from them to the camp, to learn the defnands of the 
plebeians. Idlius as spokesman required that the tribunate 
and the right of appeal shotdd be restored; that no one shotdd 
be accounted criminal for having urged the people to the se- 
cession; that the decemvirs should be ^ven up to be burnt 
alive. The deputies Tcplied, that t^e firsttwo conditions were 
so reaiBonal^ that they should have proposed ^ksm theih- 
selves; they prayed theim to recede from th^ last deMand. 

f2 
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ttimitbti^Dfldte pAwedaUeRreQ, that tVedec^oiviis »hoiM 

the eleotim of the tdbuoesi an4 noqe bfl m^^Bted for ,tb^ 
fkireitii'titeaecwutak. TbcpUbstbeajr^tatmed, asceiuled 
the'Cttpttal in wnw % imi theoqe gtot»e4e4 to the Ave^%^ 
tri'SkbiP<m^ :ixfeaidi»e, the people cHos« tttcir tnbun^ 
fOtaag ii^Anwseeiffa Utey well merited, Vifgioiws, IciUii^ 
KtttnitfiTBifciHulrtteciJiiiu. Oa the.iiifttiQnoifDeeiliiw.ttp 
plfbB Aem ordeivd that the intenex should hold the elecr 
tfi()K0£fpibi<^)n(Wwul>t> "Wiethe right of appeali aod.the 
JWWtwriee wben ueembled bestowed the consulate on L, 
y-altiriuB KBd M. Horotius. These popular cousula &ita? 
TH^ ptwed laws, the senate and curies giving a relucta^ 
CfOMtati^for the aeeurity of the plebs. 'Die &Bt was, th^ 
i by the tribes ^ould be of equal force ^itb 



one passed by the centuries, and if confiimed by the f atrir 
ciana, should be the law of the land ; the seooqd )iiet^c^ 
tfit^ oi^awiy whoever procured the election of a ^WAgi- 
strate withpnt a^qieal ; the third enacted the penal^ o£ putn 
lawry and confiscation of property against any one who 
injured the tribunes, the tediles, the judges, ortiie plebeian 
decemvirs. The l^islation was terminated by a bill of the 
tribune Decilius, denouncing death by fire against any one 
who should leave the people without tribunes, or create a 
tnaeistrate without anwaL 
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end, ftBd time no «R« RhtnM 
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AUoimuiid.defieirted. tie. ^-i&yiiatt*^ ap4 .^M^i .t^WF ^SWnp. 
Bimilar ^bad>fra««iae'BtitCttded Hantuiti.'^^jlMd'igene 
agshttt the'fM)inefi;'diid-^>tWO'«m[0>i>efiinmd'to'H«tne 
Bt tiieeame time. The WaHfiia, bb vail tte ti^age»'^utti- 



AlK^,nf^m^^p^elM m^ driven out of the lb wtt r l^ij^il^ 
•9fi»»pi$#rf%l aaiuyiQiiiiSiig Ml» wheikce tbey ravaged ^iieikidis 
-ff^l^^iem^iUsi ttie^tftibafife came out of theilxywniraDd 
|)9f»»yifeiQki8iifi Ok^^ to iSk^an genanJ, kd Jt bddy^of 
^Ofi|>^ikrj^tfiirj»id. flliehous^ called on their Romimid^, 
^mirib6ii^sto$^ Mi Qegankia, came and eircmb^nffldlted^tiiB 
3^Ei4^ft^^p9»7.th^wa8iayestiiig tiie tonm. The Me^BtkB 

had to surrender their general, and to pass under the ji^ks^. 
^QMtl^i%<lto^e EtttuHan houses, c^onidts ^Si^^e^esitlthi- 
#93t/AK)9i Rente. ;^T 

.iif^(^:W«0^iti)WtqmetatRome,tiUin 315 a dreadfulfamm^^ 
^fiifyps$<k^»oct 'of the failure of the crops, came ob. ' Ii. 
^Msamfhi^, yAoyraB created prefect of the com-maihct^iisBie 
ffiv^-tfsertm^ to purchase com, but could oi^ obtain £iNiie 
rtamllTSRapidiea from Btruria: all persons were obHgsdnto 
eMSnSc ka^l^wbM com ti^eyhad beyond a month's ecBauagp 
.itid^t4i«MiU(fwen€eaf the slaves was dimmiahed; tbecoin^ 

dealers were prosecuted fus r^raters. Still the iu^ne was 
t£0>ne<^i^ha^ nuxnbcid cf the plebeians threw tixemsdves 

10 Itt ftkuMiTersal distress, Sp. Mfielins, a weaMiy-pfebcHBi 

.knigbts made ^a^aidve pcurchases of com in £truria> mkadti 

(liei^diat low .x)riees,t)r distributed gratis to thepcsDifofHis 

nM)d6rk>^pCliiiguhedhim great fayour; the patdciaas became 

-i^a^yasxvacM lasix ; andMinucius, it is Baid, accused himHo 

tfaft^tonevliBnof the next year <dl6) of designs against-^e 

governments ttie senate sat a whc^ day in secret deUbeHi- 

tiw^rtbeiDdpitd and other litrong posts wc^ garrisbied ; 

pmk hiiQmraitixji Cincini^tus, now eighty years of age, 

iit&S3cii»a(tedidftttiitQ#.' - 

.-^-iNikxffldornit^/itb^ dictator entered thefdnim witli an 

:«toQlRd£trak;oaJad>(^it up^'his bJbuaaL -At iiiB eorbmani, 

(XScMHimjAiiMBptbcftnifieberfT^ft^ tdlsinBrncn 

licfohnhlipbMsdivd^JwUo wfa^ipre^ent /- i^lMm^iljesita(6Bd : 

.^k ^^S^mA'fm^^^mimf JbejmaJph^parbulfJher'a 

♦ See above, p.93* tJ:.*f;iJI v,n!' :^ j/ . - 
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Mfetoiddend Umself^and wi !»clc itfto tte «to#d'. Allili^ 
jhpnd io baqdy ami Mkm6± bf » b^d of anAti!putiidbm 
Tbo^ovibahed after ^m the pe<^e gvr^ 'Wdy*, sind ts^ nm 
MeeinBiiiroiigli tiJK bdcty*^ Tke inttfider; *fer iinifkHtrwm* 
4mMtdbf^mBMt i;ra&«(iplaQdad>by^tiie ^Iierdite^(tt6fki»if>). 
9M iKxue of M^lior^waft pvdltd down, laid MAte toApA^ 
^96&to(€iei£quiHidii)im>? aftidpostcH^, followingtfaa tfil* 
-d^^ t>f die Qniiictiali and Satiliflii ]i6iBie», la<fiio itodlst 
M'^guMt, or of thte poblie vittae of AUila« Thi^ <»»- 
tsmpmiies, however, thought dUfferently. "UImii the MrMr 
•of 'tilci dietaton^p was removed, three hitao^ denuMded 
vvigeaBOD fir the death ci MieHus ; an mmnvseluAt hrohfe 
xsati Ahffia hod to go into exile, and the pattMaiis < were 
«bfigad to tlow the election of ndlitary tvibnnes, to appease 
thepeo|de. ' 

.The year 4117 was distinguished by l^e revoilol Fld^nsb. 
Tliis town, which lay five miles up the Tiber, beyohd'tte 
Anio» tiad recfoved a colony about sixty years hef ore : ar'^part 
ti the cdbnists were now expelled, a part proWblyidiavtd 
is fkei revolt. An alliance was formed vnih the VeiettlMs 
and EWsoans, and their united forces appeared 'morcrdiaiL 
dnee before die Ck^ine gate. Dictators were app6S»tnl 
i^gaisat tlKm, and in 920 the dictator A^ ServiUns BaaMm 
oonqiNfe^ die town, llie ringleaders were bcdateadfed^'bot 
ne finrtber penalty inflicted on the people. 

In SSi^ the pestilence again spread its ravages tttRome: 
and in 324 the truce with the iEquians being fbcpired, 'diey 
aad a pert of die Volscians raised tWo am^ df sdlect 
tcobps, botnnd by oath to conquer or c^, and ^ttcanqpi^Dh 
the Algidus. In diis emergency the senate resohed to 
cteate a dictator; the consuls, however, refiised td'proohkn 
him, and die s^iate having iqypealed to die triboneiy diey 
-ibrced the consuls by a menace oi inqprisoiiiilei^tc^subBiit. 
Hie person i^ppointed was A. Postumias IVibeltus; ' '^ 

>^I1n dictator, aware of the magiiitu^ of tbeijdaaj^, 
caMed out all die forces of the sti^/ f^stm aiddei wa^e 
formed; one, the city legions, was left at'Fbmcrarfer^iiB 
oonfaift'CJalius} die reserve; under the hiatartisno^ltehk&^e, 
Li iidhis, -by ^ithbut. the walls. Hid dictaiier^afadndK 
console. Qmnctnis maibUedwidi theteniaiii^errilirtb^ Al- 
gidas; ndiere >thbjr were' Joined* by die L^idiMiddiUndolail. 

with turn anpther Brutus. " ^ .* - * 

r5 
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T(^piLiw» spoke. HI bi$ f»v€ittr ; and iirhenii^xli ywr i939i 

tBb^pl^cfl^, ,ttt<^ "pr^t^t^ him, ftnd toduced ihe* ptomcvAw 
itt^g<(>i^iil^ge^ ' . , . ,., '^ 

.leQ^rfa^ itei^ftjrt 9QVentem yeats (334-r^5i) i^ioMih 

iMM^idHe^'by tSfii? old tactics of gaiiiing a im^orit^^f ^tfae 
|qri4^9:»etf it(>, theiv sidej preyested anytbmg' being don^ /But 
1j^^,^]$ljfkM^?v^^e dowly aiid surely gainii^ stifettg^ Im 
9j^ l^ciNa^uk piTppQsed that the number of tbequ^edfors 
q| tj^^^ea^Huuryi wh^h had been two, should he dodbleds 
f^^-jt^tmn^a insisted that the new places should bekxp^tQ 
|l^])^^eian9y and it waa {^eed that they should be chosen 
pn»9^uousty out of both orders. This, as m tli^oade of 
^f^;iionsu}0r tribunate, was no immediate gain to the pl^ 
J^iin§i, bul they trusted to the sure opemtHm- of tinw. 
aKiH^(90fQ(i^'a quRstor att^ided every army to superintend 
f)i^ ^eof l&e:booty, the produce <^ which was eilherdi* 
Tiddf^ja^ong the soldiers or brought into the ^rarhmiy the 
r4H«nia(Km:la?^aBwy of the state, not, as heretofore^ into the 
^nWmm oi tbe fairioians. 

'JClieifwals wi^ the ^iSquians and Volscians were oon^ 

ftijf^ilAdralsQ th»iugbout this period ; but th0 power oi these 

;fiii^p)^e0^if<^/:grea% -crippled by the conquests which the 

i9$4ulit(&ft Wj^e mm malang on. tiieir southern frontier. In 

i^9S^^ JEiqmtif» smd the Lavicans entered and ravaged the 

i^Eif^HaC Wui^fAlum, and then encamped on the Algidus. An 

^4^1^ waa amt iE^;ainst them, which sustained a defeat. Q. 

.^e^UuaPriscus viraa l^en created <iictator ; he routed the 

f^oq^ffme^to toojc their camp, stormed the town of Lavioi, :i^ 

j|H^)^.*l^ down his office on the eighth day* In 349 the 

formerly. i^tm, jupw ;/SIquian. town of Boise was taken, on 

79r;^(4^fOQ$a^lic^ thjg Eoman soldiers committed a crime un- 

4w>wn; ^ l^ir hiatory for ^^enturies after. 

, riil^ .^sonsp^^ ^bun^ M- Postumius^ who commanded, 

j^ad -^sfiinisfidMihemf this plund^-of the townv but when it 

w^jftlJ^>il^t^l^>iitv<^> ^Heihadidsobeensiuttmoned 

W?hifti«ifi)te«CT«fti t<^ Jtewe, ^wfcere; thoi tribunea were cla- 

iffP^i^f^ia/^licVisi^ 9XiivAmtke 

tribune Sextius spoke of the laghteHOf Uie^^Mi^fs^ "Woe to 



iMiii^<&idr'\my to llie tmtp, toid i^ffl faUh fef to taKpeiittgd'tfai 
HeAw' ^A' inltt^tlnt^e ottt '^ttienat^ faMtdr iMur«effia^ 
tlte'bd^,*^ "^rhidr fae uras struck by 8 dtdtee. ibstunihS 
0at% jtidgesi^fit onlifaid c^km^e, tud ocdeted thie tiMet'Mie 
iK^!^ pGysiflBtt^iite/ Hie m^ beeaine' enran^, ftiMl losUj^ 
all respect stoned their general to death. ' Tta» ^voit'Wttl 
BJ^mith^otiB to I3ie ol^archs, ad the ^lebeitttiA hgui'td^ al- 
io^ '^f the el^cition of consids fbr (lie neitt yiut (M8K 
lukd 'to )$ermit them to in^tnto an inqtdiy into Hie ctektt 
bf^ostoimns. It -was condncted 'wit^ great taiode m tin Ma ^ 
Ae eo/fi^leamed terminated their lives by tiieir fum hatid^^ 
^ In S47 ^ Antiates, seeing the danger 'whkh mehaoeH 
l^di' kiiidred, engaged in the war. A combi&ed umy'e^ 
4t;h]iped befbre the walls of Aniiam, wlrereit WM attUckM 
«i«d> totsafiy defeated by a Roman army, led l^ tlie dietali6f 
^P. Oifttii^llus. The campaign of 349 was more impo^miltt 
Ihifse'Rcnilianiarmies took tl^ field: cmei kdby^etionsdttilr 
tdbline Valerius^ approached Antium $ his cblkagu^'Odfi- 
n^tis advanced Witii another agidnst Ecetira; whM^ FkbiUB 
t^titthd tinrd laid siege to Tarracina, which hiy<^ ite 
iiidetpf a steep hill over the Pomptine marahes. A part <df 
the army havhig gotten to the summit of the hall ot^'^e 
town, it was forced to surrender : the phmder Was'divld^ 
aittong the Ithree armies, and a colony sent to ^^le^toW]^. 

A war, the last, with Veii succeeded. At the ^sj^ttttddti 
of the trace ^ Romans demanded satidfbctlon fbr the tiridft 
of Tohimnius; the Veientines, who feared wfetr;'e^[^lil^^ 
aid 'to the other peoples of Etmria, and variotts bongreeses 
tirere h^ at liic temple of Voltumna to coni^der Ih^ mMft^r. 
Aid, however, was refused, peihaps through* Jedousy,^ft»t« 
probably in consequence of the pressure cf it fb6 'SOOA'to 
vq^pear on the north of the Apennines ; it may aiao^it^^ 
been thought that the strength of its "tnedk Would etiable 
Veii to resist any attack made on it by the Edmaiis. ' ^'^ 

'l%e dty of Veil, which lay twelve miks ftioto Romfe; wife 
encompassed by strong walls fout milefe in ^ctfift; ^ T!te 
Tuscans, who possessed it, 9ulecl over a pc^tdaeto^ d# i^ub« 
jects and eei^ much liketh^Spavt^^ 'miih^deV^^U: d#ki 
mm^iers^ w«re small; they icoidd not' ife^'^d ^^^j^^, 
and it was wly the toM^4rfTolUh^*s»fP9ffiP(JrttePp«fe^ 
Etmrife^that efiabled'lJi€!ifi at ^y* tiifi^ 
ftdvaiifage^li^dbSttbe^^-Roiftlifib^-^' ' ^'^ ^»^or-. ^.mfySS onu(\n^ 
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rpjTOgetliB labels of Veil, jet 8o long m the tqisB remaned 
unconquered retaliation would be easy ^ whereas could it 
])e conquered, the ^vance of the power of Rome might bie 
^pid and permaneiit. This, however, could only be effected 
by keeping a force constantly in the field ; but to do thi^ 
it would be necessary to recur to the old practice of giving 
the troops pay, for which purpose the tithe must be paid 
honestly pff the domain-land. This the senate, rising above 
ihe paltry narrow considerations whic^ used to influence it,, 
resolved should be done, and pay be given to the infantry as 
well as the cavalry; and as mutual concessions were usuh 
ally made between the orders, the people seem to have 
agreed that the veto of one tribune — ^not that of the majo- 
rs, as heretofore, in the college — should suffice to stop 
the proceedings of the tribunes, the patricians reckoning 
that they woiud be able, in most cases, to gain over one g( 
them. War, therefore, against Veil was declared in the 
year 349, 

The campaigns of the years 350 and 351 seem to have 
been little more than plundering excursions into the Vei- 
entine territory ; forts (castella) like that on the Cremera 
w^e raised and garrisoned to prevent the cultivation of 
the lands and the passage of supplies to Veil. In the third 
year (352) siege was laid to the town, a mound advanced 
against its walls, and the gallery under which the battering 
rams were to play had nearly reached the wall, wl^en the 
besieged made a sally, drove off the besiegers, burned the 
saUery and the sides of the mound, which they then levelled. 
The news of this reverse only stimulated the Romans to 
greater exertions ; the knights to whom no horses could be 
^issigned offered to serve with their own ; a like zeal was 
manifested by the classes, and the campaign of 353 w^ 
opened by the appearance of a gallant army under the con- 
sular tribunes L. Virginius and M. Sergius before Yen. The 
y eientines on their ^e were aided by their neighbours the 
Capenates and Faliscans, who now saw that the danger 
was a common one. 

. TheBoman generals, who were at enmity virith each other, 
had separate camps ; that of Sergius, which was tlie smaller, 
was suddenly ajttacked by the allies, while the Veientines 
made a saUy from the town: the pride of Sergius would not 
let him send for assistance tp the oth^ camp, while Vir^ 
^inius, preten4u^ to believe tW if his colleague waited aid 



l^ liraiiU app^ for it» kept his troc^ oadsr 8im^ 
not stir, Atleagth tiie caao^ of SergiuaiJ^foVBed: afe« 
fled to the other camp, himself aad the gresiter waaah&r tQ 
Qome, The odier camp had then to'he abandoned; and the 
whole of the tribunes were obliged to lay down their officf 
pn account of the misconduct of Virginius and Seargi^. 
AnKmg those chosen to succeed them was M* Fuiius Ca^* 
miUnSy afterwards so famous, whose name now appears for 
the firit time. A large force was brought into t|ie fl^kl, 
with which Gamillus and one of his colleagues ravaged the 
lands of the Capenates and Faliscans ^p to the walls of 
their cities. 

The internal history of this year (354) was remaikabUt 
fat & bold attempt of ^e oligardis to get two of themselves 
chosen into the college of the tribunes of the people '^. They 
were, however, utterly foiled; the college was fir^^ an4 
unanimous: a heavy flne was imposed «i Sergius and Vir^* 
ginius for their ill conduct, aad an agrarian law was passecU 
Vftuch put an end to the frauds by which the payment of 
the tithe had been eluded. The next year (355) tibe patjjfi* 
cians were forced to allow one plebeian among the military 
^bunes, and ^tie following year (356) all but the prefect of 
the dty were plebeians. 

A severe winter was succeeded by a pestilential summeri 
still tiie armies took the field, and formed, as in 354, a doui 
bis camp before Veil. The Faliscans and Capenates repeated 
the manoeuvre which had succeeded in that year ; but the 
Roman generals were at perfect amity, and they met vnih a 
complete defeat. The territories of Cap^na and Falerii weve 
ra;iraged again the next year, and in 358 the Tarquinians, 
who nad token arms and made an incursion into tiie Romaic 
l^critory, were waylaid on their return and routed with gre^t 
loss. In 359, the last year of the war, the tribunes being 
all plebeians, two of them L. Titinius and On. Gknucius, m* 
vadsd thelands of Cap^na andFalerii; but conductingth^n- 
^ves incautiously, they met with a defeat. Gienucius fell 
in the action, Titinius broke through the enemy and got c^^ 
the troops before Veii were hardly restndned from flight, 
and Home was filled vrith alarm. Gamillus was now tmse^ 
to the dictatorship; he exerted himself to restore confidence 
and discipline to t^e troops : the ccmtingents of the Lathis 

* For the patricians were now in the tribes. It, however, continued 
to be the tule that none but a plebeian could be ^ tiibifne. 
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'^i^n 'fbi' Fd&caAB and Capeit&tee ft CtinMete' det^«tt 

,j|fe, Ei '(ttf-Ajwti before V«t -with a BilMertOS untiy:' " 

So far the nairative of the Veientine war is histoikMti id 

■A'hfe(H;to'comB*«'pbetic'tale. tff thfe wime kii<*'w9ft-tli6se 

*fe1iaTea]rcady'm>&iea, taa vunirped tiiie plitce of ^' dm^ 

iffe^aritttfte-'of aie wnnttls. .:■■■■-■■ i -■ , , ......in ,■ 

'■Tf^otts'pdrttetS wmoQticed the faBdf VeSl' fimiiig 
eHieft the -tCEttxTs (Jfhe Albaa lake rose mttietnidift^f the 
^-^ay4, TrMout a &11 of rain or say other oatontl Mtbtfj 
t>r such' si hei^ afl to orerflov and deluge the eBtroimdUg 
coimtiyJ Fearing deceit from the Etniscui nugnrt, thtf 
BcAtite seiit a solemn embassy to consult the Pfttlian dt^le. 
The nevs reached the camp before Veii, and as there -mM 
&eti k trace, and those on both sides who were previouBiy 
sbqutdiited ireie in the habit of conveising together, it ^so 
cune to the knowledge (^ &e Veientines. Impeded by de-' 
liHny 'a eoothtayer mocked the efforts of the Romans, teffing 
tti^'dnt the sacred books declared they shouM nevw take 
Vffli A Roman centurion some days after, pietendbg-thKt 
ft' pttiifigy had AAen out in his house whidi he was anxioiBl 
tt) «xpfate, invited the aruspex to meet him in the plain be- 
tweeti the town and the Roman camp. Seduced by tIM 
pti>spect oif the profiered reward he came out ; the centnrioa 
dr^ lliita ne^ tiie RomanUnes, and then suddenty, being 
VWlBig' and -rigorous, drag^d the feeble old mttn into the 
tittip,' tteTfaa instantty transferred to Rome; Ity mtnaces 
1^' sfeiiEitb fbrced'him to fell die truth, and he declared titat 
ti^'lxKrfts' at fate announced that so long as the lake kq)t 
<jt«ffld^itt^ Veil could not be taken, and tiiat if its wntcn 
tvtttfieS tfce'HeaRcmie would perish. The envoys airivea 
Uibti lifter-from Defcbi witli a similar replr. Hm Kod pro- 



CAMFW (ff VtU. 11^ 

RoMrAy SWtGwIp^ ^e wimed Bi..Taii».jfto.pie^^^ 

M lft4fio1'r- ■>; 1, -■■ w.' ■ -V ■ , ■ 1 ; V [;■;-■! -n -.;i ; ikI o^ 

3aM«tMus«<ti^ Stock by whu:J^V«u.WB^tOrbB,,t^eof^pt 
OB:!i;!liftS«WW» afp^ipd, to be Trailing th^ slpw^fep^^ 
a blockade; but their army was (U«vled,u)to «ipt,)}^:^^eaWr 
«lh)rtH^bW(^i^btf(jr»U hours, by tutns.ttta.fluuL^rj^Mi^n 
T#1to:te«4.i«to its tempk'of Juno .on the cit^U , wliep. 
it^WH lOQUVl^^ Camilltts sent to inquire of the jenat?, 
igk^i^AstiA be doae ^tb the ^oU. Ap. Claudia^ ad.visei^ 
to^eeU^iii M^XMerve the proeeodsfcu: Hie pay of tb^ twn^ 
«jf(jfRtli|»tl/>WSsunB; P. Ucinius, the pleboao nuli^iy tjOn 
bBfles-mUted that it should be divided not merely. aioow 
^DitEOcipK before Veij, bat aincaigaUdiec>tizeiie,as,allM4 
Butdtii 846nfipes. It was so dat^eed; and on proclfUQatioi|t 
bsW^nadt'^d and young ;* 
s iTlffib^i^.vateiB of the Al 
Mtdtwd dte.ntine compUtt 
to::f4rt<Htte great gaues to 
txi>M»t]ier MatAta, and also | 
Jtai«<,lthe patoDH goddess ol 
ttte I^Rli^ Apollo, entered 
ttoKvt:. At tbe same momeu 
wUltt B^Jiog-ladden were i 
M man fJieir wallsi their Idi 
of JwHi; the arutpex, wb( 
tMt ;thoae who offered it U 
tan. The Romaos, who « 
foltb; Cftnullus seized and 
doivn from the citadel and < 
otttj tod^WE Veil, like "fto 

(bteo- years' uege*. ■■.--•.-a 

'^[%e EjK>il was immense, and no part of it, exp^ ^» 
pried of tfaiOBe who had bees mode prieoaefB b^fo^e jox^^ 
4are giree to spare the unarmed, and who th^^aie w^^ffi 
foH, was tMUgbt ipto t^ treaaury. (t ip rri«^%*-M 
CamiUus looked from the icitadel down (^ tkfI'WW9%^ 
ehjthe had yipa, he coUed to s^iad 1^ sa^ji.w^ -^^i^ 
the gods were believed to regard human prosperity, and 
^r«T6d&ai: it ntghv fttB"%fl' l^bdy'in'iKMsiblciM'UfaiSelf 
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and fbe Bpmai^ P^pl^ ] ^ ^^ turiie4 P^uid ta-^vprsUp^ h^ 
^tumbled and feD, an4 he fondly deemed this to have ap^^^ 
peaked the envy of the Immortal. He dared then to enter 
Rome in triumph, in a car drawn by white horses, like that 
of Jupiter and Sol (Sun), a thing nearer witnessed befbrp or 
after ; ^d th^ i^rath of Heaven fell ere lopg on himselC 
and tl^e city* 

Th^ stati^e of Queen ^uno was now to be removed ta 
Rome, according to the dictator's vow; but f» only a priest 
of a certain house could touch it, the flomans were filled 
with s^we. ^t length a hody of phosen knights, having pu- 
rified themselves and put on white robes> entered the tern* 
pfe. The goddess being asked if she was willing to go to 
Rom^, her asse^^ting voice ^as distinctly he^d, and the 
stati^ of its own accord moved with those who ponveyed 
jt out. 

The tithe was to be sent to the god at Delphi; but 
the spoil ^as mostly consupaed and spent : the pontiffs de- 
clared that the state was only accountable for what had been 
received by the quaestors^ and for the land and buildings at 
Yeii, find that therefore the sii^ of those who kept bade 
their share of it would lie at their qvm door. Consciencef 
made all Refund; but much ill will accrued to Camillus for 
hi^ not having reminded them in time of his vow. It was 
resolved to make a golden bowl (crater) to the vakie of the 
tenth ; but as iixeje was not sufiicient gold in the treasiuy^ 
the'ms^trons came forward, ^d proffered to lend the statq 
tjieir ornaments and jewels of gold : their offer wa^ gra- 
ciously appepted, j>nd in retimi the privilege of going througl^ 
the city in chariots was granted them,-^an honour hithertq 
confiped to the principal magistrates. The bowl was made, 
and a trirpme and three envoys dispatched with it to Del- 
phi. But the ship was captiured and carried into lipara 
by some cruijsers, who took it for a pirate. Timositieiis 
however, t|ie chief Qiagist|:ute of the jda^e, released it, and 
sent it with a convoy to Greppe, for which the Romans 
gran^d him tlfp right of proju^ny to the state. The bowl 
>^a§ deposited ii^ tiie treasury of the Mi^salians, whence^ 
na^ jpany yejir? after, \t vas taken and melted down by 
(jgpmyjqlius the Phqcian*. 

* ' *«" "^ I ■ » ' 

♦ Dlodor* jUv* 93. Appian, Ital. Fragm. 8. See History of Greece", 
9$9t UlicbAp. i. For proxeny^ see same, p. 46, note. 
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The year ^fter the e^tqre of Vei) (360), the Openate^ 
were conipelled to sue for peace; and a colony of 3000 ple- 
heiaa reterana were aont to the ./£quian country, the patri? 
cumB hoping to be able to keep the rich Veientine lands to 
themealTes. Bat the tribonea inueted that ttie landa and 
houses there ihould be aoaigned to the (wo orders alike. A& 
this, by dividing the Roman people into two parts, wqpld 
be the destruction of the unity c^ the state, the patrician^ 
fq^nsed it most irarmly : by gmning over two of the tri- 
bunes they stnved it off for two years i and in 362, whm 
the tdbunes vere unanimona, and the two who had opposed 
before had been heavily fined, the senators, by addressing 
themselTcs to their plebeian tribesmen, and showing the ev^ 
of the measure, got it rejected by a majority of eleven out 
of the twenty-one tribes. Next day a vote of the senate 
assigned a. tot of seven jugers of Veientine land to every 
free person who needed it. 

In 361, CamiUus, brang one of the military tribunes, en- 
tered the Faliscan territory. The Faliscans had encamped 
in a strong position ^hont a mile ^m tiie town ; but he 
drove them from it, and then advancing, sat down before 
Faleiii. While he was beleaguering this town, the following 
event is said to have occurred. 

- It was the custom at Falerii, as in Greece, to place the 
boys of difierent inmilies under one master (vaiSayuyii), 
who always accompanied them at tiieir nnrts and exercises. 
The master of the boys of several of me noblest families, 
eontinuing to take them outside of the town to exercise as 
before tiie siege, led them one' day into the Roman camp, 
and taking them to Camillus declared that he thereby put 
Falerii into his hands. The generous Roman, disgusted 
j^tii ^ch treachpry, ord^«d his handa to be tied bdiind hid 
back, and giving Fods to the beys, made them whip hhn 
into tiie town. Overcome by such raagnammity, the Fall- 
scans surrendered, and the Roman senate wrs satisfied irith 
ay to the soldiers. 

lame at war with two more states of 
Salpiniira; but their resistance was 
laying down their ejms almost with-. 
Salpinates not daring fo leave thm' 
ands. A truce for twefity years wb4 
iaoSi on their giving a yeai'e pay for 
Int thi4 yeaf -ms it^d^cd 9tdl VKOa 



sisroRT or BOME. 
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1^ »PatDI^a OTIHB. CITY.— OISTBBBfl OJ TpB PBOfWI,-^ 
„^,,^NWWB.7— TH» LICtJilAN MQATION*.— rPJSS^IlBKCB Jr 
Ivji^fW^f-^M' (:PRTIUS. — BBBHICAIf WAS.— CDMUT p^UAlCr 
^,, fjpS,<^V A &AU1..— GALLIC AVD TUSCAU WA^— ^,OK%A^ 
/iiJP'jX'ISfVfflflL'M'O A OAUi;.. — BEDUOtlDK OT TBS &A;:fi,.|9y 
h.JN;I|[RBST. , 

W .'J.T-. . .■-.;.' ■ , .-; ■. ... 

^SH&an'-Krnted soon After from Oluidam in Etzntia. pnyktg 
fbt^aia.ijtguiffitB mvage people <!t«ae fr^m tbeMmMM 
dfe-'eailiTMlidn&iBed tile 6aule. 

'''-''tbh Tk^bple named Cdta or 'Osuls 'were Qie brigiABl"ii^ 
M ili gktHi a'W'BMrtpe'WtBt of 'the RUne^ 'tttHire'tMr were 
UlKJaW'^W^'.'llte'BritteH MeB.'tmd^'gfre&t ptOV, if 
«» aS^W e^Hltf.'" 7»6y were iil^ et&tebf bta-baiiMai te 

Italy, having hardly any tillage or trade, and living on the 
mfflewtpflaii «t:t«e{r<t«(le. " ia'maamn'thty w<^* tor- 
bolent ud brutal, eaaily excited, hut deficiditiii biie^ imd 
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mules witb ekins of wine and oil, and 'vith rush-matB fiUed 
with dried fige, and croseing the Alps come to the Gauls, 
to whom such delicacies were unlmown. He told tliem that 
they might easily win the hud thdt produced them ; and 
forUtwith the whole people arose, with wives and children, 
■nd marched for Clueium*. 

' Wfien Ihe Clunnes cfdled on the Romans for aid, the 
senate sent tXaee of die Fabii, sont of M. Ambostas, the 
Chief pontifF, to desire die Oauls not to molest IJib sB^ of 
Rome, The reply was, that they wanted land, und'the 
ChiBineB must divide theirs with them. The ftbiieifH^ed 
went into the town, and then fbrgetting their iiharacter of 
envoys; ^nd that no Roman could bear unaB agaiiiBt'any 
people till war had been declared and he had taken'' -the 
military oath t, they joined tJie ClusiiieB in a sally ; and Q. 
J^a^tHi, Iwying tiein a Oollic ctiiei. was r«cogaHed^,^ 
^fHfA^WWff hiai> Forthwith BreanuH. the Oa^ic.Juj^^ 
<KdiMM.« retreat to be sounded : and sele^tiog the ;hu^9^ 
ol his warriors, sent them to Home, to, dfmj^d ^^^lUffCr 
^gi4fni^(^fa^. The ifetiala uffg<^4 tiltt Wti^ ffliree 
t^^«^iHi}iq^oi)t jpj^i moatf^ thesenataraac^oiiil^^^;^ 
<*9iB;f^^J"*t>tkiey ciml4-i?f*:pn(lRre.l.^-i»lleft-«Je?j(W 
« WWhflSflWclf.na^Jfl-hwth.tQ^ ^OflHeanq^^ H^M;g ^ 
lTi^!^ftn[^)thft;m*tt^/W tie.I1ffiPlS.jHi¥*^*tWHS.6!^ 

-11! t •)ft^W«»lnS«flWWy.'t» m«Bft!i!jh*foWJ»HS »iPffl«i)(»^m 
;.,i6 '■'';jRimi,<ffl6^.?flyj juif fialn^-) 'il'uiio .Uiiin'j baa 3aolud 
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fked tht offenderd consular tribunes; and Aea toM iht etU 
Voys that nothing could be done to them till the exjiiration 
of their office, at which time, if their anger continued, they 
might come and seek justice. Brennus, when h^ received 
this reply, gave the word "For Rotne !" The Gallic horse 
an4 foot overspread the plains ; they touched not the Jjro- 
perty of the husbandman ; they passed by the towns and vil^ 
lages as if they were friends; they crossed the Hber, And 
i*eached the Aha *, a little stream that enters it about eleven 
miles frofli Rom?. . 

They would have found Rome unprepared, says the le- 
gend t, but that one night a plebeian named M. Csedicius, ad 
he was going down the Via Nova at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, heard a voice more than human calling him by name t 
he turned, but could see no one ; he was then desired by 
the voice to go in the moining to the magistrates, aiid tell 
them that the Gauls were coming. On these tidings, the 
men of militsLry age were called out and led against the 
foes, whom they met at the Alia. 

According to the rfeal narrative t, when the Romans heard 
of the march of the Gauls, they suinmoiied the troops ot 
their .allies^ and arming all that could carry arms, they todlt 
k position near Veil ; but on learning that the enemy was 
making for the city by forced marches, they repassed th^ 
river, and advancing, met them at the Alia (July 16). The 
Gjluls were 70,000 men strong; the Roman army of 40i000 
was divided into two wings or horns (comua), tJie left of 
24,000 men rested on the Tiber, the right of 15,000 oeciis. 
pied some broken ground ; the Alia was between them and 
the enemy. Brennus fell on the right wing, which wAs 
chiefly formed of proletarians and eerarians, and speediljr 
routed it ; the left then, seeing itsdf greiatly outflanked; 
was seized with a panic, broke, and made for tike river : the 
Gauls assailed them on every side ; many were slain, many 
drowned ; the survivors, mostly without arms, fled to Veil. 
The right wing, when broken, had fled through the hills td 

* Virgil, for the sake of his verse, spelled it Alliaj the trtie tvord l« 
Alia. 

<• f Zbnaras, v!i. 23 from Dion Cassius. Livy and the other. writei:? 
place fliis legend much earlier. 

^ The true account of the battle and the taking of Rome Is given by 
Dlbdorus (tiv. 113— U7) fnwn Fabius. fcivy and Plutarch follow the 
legend of CamiUus. 
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&iMae» caafrying tii^ news of the defeat; ere nlghtftdl, tte 
Gallic horse appeared on the Field of Mars, and before th6 
doUilie gate ; but no attempt was ihade on the city ; and 
l^iat night and the succeeding day and night werti devoted 
to plundering, rioting, drunkenness, and sleep. 

Meantiiiie liie RomanSj aware of the impossibOity bf d^^ 
fietsding the city, resolved to collect all the provisions in it 
on the Capitol and citadd, which would contain about 1000 
men, and there to make a stand. The rest of the pebple 
quitted Rome as best they could, to seek shelter in the neigh- 
bouriilg towns, taking with them such articles as they could 
carry. A part of the sacred things were buried ; the Fla- 
men Quirindlis, and the Vestal Virgins crossed the Subli- 
cjan bHdge on foot, with the remainder, on their way to 
Caere. As they ascended the Janiculan, they were observed 
It^ L; Albinius, a plebeian, who was driving his "#ife iand 
children in a cart *, and he made them instantly get down, 
imd give way to the holy vh^s, whoni he conveyed in 
safety to Caere. About eighty aged patricians, who were 
priests, or had borne curule offices, would not survive that 
Rome which had been the scene of all their glory : having 
solemnly devoted themselves, under the chief pontiff, for 
the republieandthe destruction of her foes, they feat calmly 
awaiting death in their tt)bes of state, on their ivory seat^ 
in the Fotiim. 

On the second day the Gauls burst open the Colline gate, 
and entered the city. A death-like stillness prevailed ; they 
reached the Fbrum; on the Capitol above they beheld armed 
men; beneath in the Comitium the aged senators, llkle 
beings of another world : they were awe- struck, and paused. 
At l^gth one put forth his hand, and stroked the venera- 
ble beard of M. Papirius ; the indignant old man raised his 
ivory sceptre, and smote him on the head; the Barbarian 
drew his sword, and slew him, and all the others shared 
his fate. The Gkiuls Spread over the city in quest of jfluh- 
deir, fires broke out in various quarters, and ere lon^ the 
city was a heap of ashes, no houses remaining but a few on 
the Palatine reserved for the chiefs. 

The Gauls, having made divers fruitless attempts to force 
their way up the dims of the Capitol, resolved to trust to 
fiamine for its reduction. But provisions soon began to run 
short ; the dog-days, and the sickly month of September 
came on, and they died in heaps, A part of them had 
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M^fltfbne mume people of Sinuia (prci^li^ 4ile Itoqvi- 
liMM^ mKg&mtnmif took advantage of tfi« dfa nWi i B (rf Ike 
AMWMtf t^mvl^l^ tlie Vdentine terrkoiy, wlieve fe^lfilita 
iiuilMMliiim had talcen refege with whal propo rty 'l h e y had 
iMHialik te twve. Bttt ^ Romami at Veii, pMSng^ if • 
CaJiiiwi ittfeeir head, feB on them in the aig^, anrffotiWtt 
Uma; «id hayi&g&itt gotten a good deal of arms, of vAath 
iktej irete so ttradi in want, tiiey began to prepare to aet 
agaout Ihe Gherals. A daring yonfh named PonCia* Coini- 
t&m swam <me night on coiks down the river, tmd eiikKng 
Hie Oauk chimbered up tiie side of the Capites f, foid having 
giTen Hie reqaisite information to the garrison, retumed hy 
the WKf he came. 

But the Gkinls soon took notice of abnrfi whidi had given 
way as Gominins grasped it; they also observed litat tiie 
grass was trodden down in various places^; the nxdc was 
^kamfcfrt not inaccessible, and it was resolved to scide tt. 
At midnight, a party came in dead silence to Htm spot, and 
becan to ascend. Slowly and cautiously they clomb up ; ik> 
nobe was made, the Romans were buried in sleep, tiieir 
ftehdnch Were negligent, even the dogs were not aroused. 
The ftremost Gaul had reached the summit, when some 
Mese, which to sacred to Juno had been spared in Ihe 
no^e, being startled, began to flutter and scream.. The 
AoiM liwoke M. Manlius, a consular, whose house stood o^ 
the hill ; he ran out, pushed down the , Gaul, whose fedl 
cansed titat of those behind, and the whole project was baf- 
ied. The negligent captain of the guard was Aung down 
the h)ck with his himds tied behind his back ; and every 
man on the citadel gave Manlius half a pound of corn; and 
a (pnttet of a flask of wine as a reward. 

^ Among the wonders of this penod is the following. While the Gaiila 
raVrontided the Capitol, the time o£ the annual sacrifice of the Fabian 
'/hie ^ the QtfMnft] arrived. C. Fobftue Dorso, who was on theCapitcrt, 
ilmgM#dldsMIStith the OahinecbiBtinre,. took the iv^iriatte tUw In 
his hands, went down the eUvutf ascended the Quirinal, peiformea the 
•acred riles, and tttwrnedf tlw fltoais, g ii v ei i l Ae r %f aweoHb^f^gfon* 
aiksistfJddiaioffsilioK;' -- * ^ ^. * • 

t Under the modem Ara Ceti (Nieb. ii. 544), thfli te^ la^tlie fatof tiM 
m MlliftMbwnflb jMI, intfVy tk^mmMik ^m (9lpC* C«n)IL 25), 

X Phrtatch, nt m^m p. M. 



iprtMLth^ and the gamson had begun to eat even tbe^jo)^ 
M^JMryAfommiHk^ ImUkt^ of iMxt ahirid»fa .Ihi. fhniK 

ilHf rtflt thi^ Veaetiaiis had inTudfi tht^ir tfirritirmuitih||r 
tjDlpl0incb^«gve«d to .T«oei¥e <uae thpoaft^d powd» fii-asft 
fgd fl^piart. At ^m wmi^uMg of thftfold.jagpiwiujfchwl fatp 
gjqiigh<p>Aroiigfat; and when Q. Sulpiokutf conf>hiiifid<rf :te 
^I9ipit|fife,»i»«l«agh» fiword into ^e sc^^ pryiof ''Woe 
*l% j^%.^wA%aiah^r' (Va victia!) The Gtaulft. thpi 4fl* 
4)11^^^ itod re-croesed the Apenninefi with their wealth *«. 
.» .41^ ia tbn« that hifitoiy.relatea the^ tramaetioiv; th^leoj^ 
ii Qp|ilku» tdls a different tale. ComiUn^ aa e^v il 
jAxdfair^bad, it says, at the head of the Arde^tes, given tl^ 
tiauls a check; the Romans at Veii passed an ojcdinai^c^, ^ 
jtb^i^U^* xeatpring him to his civil rights^ and mft]^ii|||^|iiin 
jdSytatbir; to obtain the confirmation of the senate a^^p^ 
j^r Cominius ascended the Capitol. CamilluSr at ttie h^ 
of Hs legioBs, entered the Forum just as the gol4 wils h^iiig 
Weighed; he ordered it to be taken away; the Gauls plead«2 
the treaty; he replied that it was not valid^.being^n^a^^ 
jKithbut w knowledge of the dictator. Each side gr^^pQ^ 
their arms; a battle was fought on the ruins oi Eop^ : th^ 
jGauIsjvere defeated, and a second victory on^ the..0rc4)i^ 
jsoad. annihilated their army. Camillus entecjed J^ome ^ 
triumph, leading Brennus captive, whom he c»:4^d,}x^.lb^ 

fit .to. death, replying Ve victisi to his remupjrtnoWfr 
ut to return to history. ! > 

.. Nothing could exceed the miserable condition oit ^ J^ 
nuu&s aftar the departure of the Gauls ; their city wba^m 
Ikeap of ruins^ their property was nearly all lost or desti|pyec[f 
their former allies and subjects were ill disposed, toiv]aj[^ 
tbemf. We are told in a legend, that thQ people of ^ici{- 
lea, Fld^nse, and some of the adjacent towns, came in arms 
•gainst Rome; and so great vras the panic they cauipd, 
t£ata popular solemnity J kept up the mepviry of x^%%f^ 
ht^^gfi^ ThaydemandedAsni£^>eE,o£]»ataroMW.mi^4^ 
filfMd famiHct <ui the^pnee ^ peaos; ^Pha RofeMw«w«te 

t Compare the account of the return of tha.4«iii%^ teifttiB^iyilli 
crobk Sat. i. 11. -' . \ a t*\>t i<* •« ^iVuVi ; 

G 
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in the utmoi^ perplexity, when a female slavie, named Phi- 
16tis or Tatula, proposed a plan to avert disgrace from thQ 
ladies of Rome. She and several of her oc»Dpazdons were 
clad in the prmtoxta, cind amid Ihe tears of th^ pretended 
relatives delivered to 1^ Latins. The slaves encotiragM 
their new lords? to drink copiously; they fell into a ^^ep 
sleep, lind Tutcda, mounting a tree, ra^d a lighted torch 
toward Rome. The Romans fell on and massacred their 
slumhering foes, and Tutula ai^d her companions were re> 
warded with their freedom. Another tradition* told, thai 
at this period the scarcity of food was sudi that the men 
past sixty were thrown into the river as heing useless. One 
old man was Concealed hy his son, through whom he gave 
such useM counsel to the state that the practice was ended. 

The people shrank from the prospect of rehuilding their 
ruined city, and it was vehemently urged that tiiey should 
remove to Veil. Against this project, which would have 
probably quenched the glory of Rome for ever, the patri« 
cians exerted themselves to the utaiost, appealing to every 
feeling of patriotism and religion. A woid of omen, casudi 
or designed, was decisive. While the senate was debating, 
a centurion was heard to cry in the Comitium as he was 
leading his men over it, " Halt ! we had best stop here." 
The lunate allowed every one to take bricks wherever he 
found t^em, and to hew stone and wood where he liked, 
'^eii was demolished for building materials ; and within the 
year Romie rose in an unsighdy irregular form from her 
ruins. 

As'-a mean6 of increasing the population, the civic fran- 
chise Was given to the people of such Veientine, Faliscan, 
and 13apenate towns as had come over to the Romans 
during the Veientine war ; and two years after (362)'iour 
new tribes (which raised the whole number to twenty-five,) 
were formed out of them. 

The waafs for some years offer little to interest. The Etrus- 
cattB'aii^ b^d to have failed in attempts to take Sutriuin 
and Nep^te : 1^ Volsoians of Antium and Ecetrse went 
onc^ ^iki^'^to'ti^arwith Rome, now enfeebled; Hemican 
and LaltM'lliefdimiaxi^^ fought on their side, but the valour 
of the^ Roman Regions' was ^till triumphant. The Prsenes- 
tines also measured their strength with Rome, but the banki| 
of th^AMa^^^rittt^^e^^theipid^at <a7S). 



^ ' 13i6 internal lustory of tfca a period is of &r Eoore im-^ 

portaaoe. It was ixiiked a time of distres$» augmented 

by the crudity and liarshness oi tke ruling order. In ond«9r 

to^ build tk^ houses, procure farmiug implementa, and 

oitiier necessury things, die plebeians had to borrow money 

tp a considierahle extent. The rate of interest being now 

raised at Rome, ^le money-lenders (argmtorii) flo^i^ 

thither, and under the patnmage of the patricians, for 

whidi they had to pay high, they lent to the people at m 

most usurious rate : interest speedily multiplied the prmtAr 

pal] there were also outstanding debts to the patricians 

themselves : the severe law of debt, which the Twelve Taj 

bles had. left in force, but which, owing to the prospeiily 

of the following years, had rarely been acted on, was again 

in.opemtiony and freebom Romans were reduced to bpud- 

age at home, or sold out of their country. To aug»ient 

the< distress of the people, the government (urged most 

probably by superstition) laid on a tribute to raise douM^ 

the amount of the thousand pounds of gold given to the^ 

6auls, to replace it in the temples whence it had beeur 

tsJken. 

^ In this state of things M. Manlius, the saviour of the 
Capitol, came forward as tiie patron oi the distreseed. In 
birth and in valour, and every other ennobling quality^ te 
yielded to no man of his time, and he iU brooked to see 
himself kept in the background, while his rival CamilluB 
was year after year invested with the highest' o^eS' in thje 
state. This feeling of jealousy may have influenced his 
subsequent conduct ; but Manlius was a man lof gener-ous 
nund, and when one day (370) he saw a brave centurion» 
his fellow-soldier, led over the Fonun in chains by the 
usurer to whom he had been adjudged (addiGtw), his pity 
was excited, and he paid his debt on the spot. Once in 
the career of generosity Manlius oauld not 8lq)i he^sold 
an estate beyond the Tiber, the most valuable part of. his 
property, and saved nearly four liundred citizens fr(nnb(»uU 
age by lending them money without interest. / . . 

His house on the citadel ao^ became the ^rcftoarfe erf. ajl 
classes of plebeians; and he 10 .said to haf» htfxti^ .ip his 
discourses with them, that th&patrieians.h^ embe:^^4 the 
money raised to repi&oQ the votm^^ oi9ienngs» and th^ they 
should be made to refund and liquidate witi^ it tbei /iel^ts of 
the poor. The proceeding;^ of Manilas «eemed so danger- 

g2 
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' diMcti<H],.tlie.ditttttor A. 
ted aad thromi into jtrison. 
^I^ang^ their rftimmt, and 
iglectad, ae nournera ; day 
16 piiecm-door ; andtiie se- 
lo leal (jbeiga agfkiiMt h^ 

of the aeoate may luLve exi 
Lte lie vae now 'beeoioe « 
he tribtiDea io^peached him 
« the kingdom. His «wii 
qider,.Iu« Meode and kiutmen, and even his two IffoQien, 
deserted him in his need ; a thing unheard t^, for evten for 
the decemvir all the Claudian house had changed their xai- 
m^t- On the field <£ Mars he produced aU whom ho hod 
pieserved from bondage for debt, and those whose Uveshs 
bad saved in battl&; he dieplayed the arms of thirty foci 
-whom he had slain, and forty lewarda of valour cenferred 
on bim by different generak; he bared hia bna&at, covered 
irith scars, and looking up to the Capitol implored the goda^ 
whose lanes he had saved, to stand by him in his need.' Thie 
appeal to gods and men was irresistible, and he Vfas ac- 
suitted bythe centuries. £ut his enemy CamiUus iras 
dictator, and he was arraigned before the curies (coueilitm 
p,QpHli,) assembled in the PtetiUan grove, b^ore the Nomea- 
tfin gate, who readily condemned him to death. 
, Mafllius vas either already in insurrection, or he resolved 
not to fall a passive victim. He and his partisans occupied 
the Capitol ; treachery was employed against him ; a ^ve 
came, feigning to be a deputy from his bretiiFen ; and as 
Manlius was wallung on the edge of the prei^iiee in con- 
ference with him, he gave him a sudden push, and tumbled 
bin) down the rock*. 

, The house of Manlius was razed ; a decree was passed 
that no patrician should aver dwell on the Capitol ; and the 
Maulian gens made a by-law that none of them should ever 
bear the name of Marcus. 'Hie people mourned him; and 
thie pestilepce with which Rome was shortly afterward* 
aifflict^ wa^ .regarded as ,a piudehment sent by the gods to 
meagfi the dBASi,arth«.p»ese[veTof theii temples. 
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Meantime ^e woAetf of 'the plel)eiaiija vrent on ixlcreas- 
inff; day after day debtora Mn^e drag^d away from the 
pTiBtor^s'tdbuiiBl to the private dtmg^ons of thepatriciotid ; 
tiie whole plebeian order k>^ spiril ; and the gfeedy; t^rt- 
si^ited patriciaiiB weref 6n thef pbhit of reducing 'BxM&e' to 
a feebk^Mmt^sapt^le ofigardiy, when two men appeared; 
who, by their wisdom and finnness, changed the ittb of 
Rome, aend with it Itiat of the wdtld. These were' t^ tri* 
bu&eB C. lidnius Stolo and L. Sextios Laterinius. 

in ^e year 378 they proposed the three following roga- 
tions. 

1. Instead of consular tribunes, there shiill in future be 
consuls, one of whom shall of necessity be a plebeian. 

3. No one ^all possess more than five hundred jngeri 
of arable or plantation land in the domain (agerpubHcns), 
nor feed more than one hundred head of large and five hun- 
dred of small cattle on the public pasture. Every possessor 
moBt pay the state annually the tenth bushel off his corn- 
land, ^e fifth of the produce of his plantation-land, and so 
wu^ a head grazing-money for his cattle. He shall also 
employ freemen as labourers in proportion to his land. 

8. llie interest already paid on debts shall be deducted 
Irom the principal, and tht residue be paid in three eqn^ 
annual instalments. 

There is no reason to suppose that the authors^ of these 
measures, which were to iciiise new life and energy ii3fto 
tbe state, were influenced by any but the best motives t * but 
patirician^malignity, and that ignoble spirit which loves to 
ass^n a paltry motive for even the most glorious actions, 
invented the fdlowing tale. 

M. Fabius Ambustus had two daughters, one of whot^ 
was married to Ser. Sulpicius, a patrician and consi:d'ar tri- 
bune for the year 378 ; the other to C. Lieinius Stolo, a 
wealthy plebeian. One day, while the younger 'Fabia was 
:natii^ her sister, Sulpicius returned from the Fbiium. anc 
tlie llctor, as was usucd, smote the door with Mff tod^tht 
it might be opened. The visitor, unused to sufcTi berembn; 
in her modest plebeian abode, started, andher sistie^sdai^^ 
in pity of her ignorance. Bhe said lathing/ but ^thd'ihfti^ 
ter sank deepfin her mind: her -ftither, 6bservittgh^r'a^^6- 
ted, inquired the cause ; and having drawn it from her, 
assure^ her that she should be on an ei|uatity mik hei ^- 
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'tdrr dridhe, LidAius and Sexthts forthwith began to eon- 
^^'m, lii^aSUres fat effecting' What he proposed*. 
J I'l'hetitliiggle lasted five yearsf. 1^^ patrfcians httdntot 
*li6Wr*iB feiftretofbi'e', ttie Latins^ Hemicans, and VolsciaMs%> 
^daMWtlrt^'aid; neither' had tiley large l>odieb of tlSeftts 
is* diifeii* devdtion. They therefbre eou^t to gain 1^ Otlier 
-ttAb«ne&, by repi^sentingthe mischievous nature of fee bills; 
ttad'th^'sttcceeded so w«ll, tiiat eight of the fe^eg^ ^bade 
-^hekn tb be i6ftd. Lieinius and SextiuB reteHated by imp&- 
dfeg^tibe election of consular tribunes. They were th^- 
>Mvi6H re-eleetfed year after year, and they never permitted 
^die election of consular tribunes, unless when the stttte was 
-ft&'d^gfer'from its fbreign enemies. In 381, the oppoaitiosi 
'^ift^the college was teduced to five, and these wavering: the 
Iftext year (382) the tribunes were unanimous, and the 
Ohiy resource of the oligarchs lay in the dictatorship. Oa- 
'lninu» -was appointed ; and when ike tribes were beginning 
'€o vote, he entered the Forum, and commanded tSlem to 
d&p^rs^i The tribunes calmly proposed a fine of 600;000 
asse^ on' him, if he should act as <Hctator. Gamillus saw 
'ttat the ina^ power of the dictatorial name was gone, and 
* lie laid ^down his office, llie senate appointed P. Mioilius 
^%^ siicceed ; and he named C. Ldcinius, a plebeian, master 
bf the hoi^e. It was agreed to augment the number of the 
litiepers of the Sibylline books to ten, one half to be ple- 
beians ; and, the dictator not impeding, the people, wilii their 
-Woiitfed short-sightedness and ingratitude^ were beginning 
^to vote the two last rogations, which concerned thems^ves 

/ ' * iFabius had been a consular tribune within the last four years. How 
^)ienicgu]4)hi& da^g^ter be ignorant of the pomp of the office ? Moreover, 
^^e was nothing to prevent Licinius from being (»e himself, as the of- 
fice was open to plebeians. 

' *■ f Livy malces it last ten years, and the city in consequence be in a state 
' 'idf «oti}|JIete anar<^y, without any supreme magistrates, for five years, — 
)'aiB«li&iUan of thiugs^ which is utterly imposuble. The cause of this is. 




iog6rs' gave tdf the descent of the Gauls into Italy 

t 'c5<I^ tlk Kottiati Fdistilvfrrth this, ft wad neceb^a^ to suppose that five years 

• {hatfifktod'Williaitt ma^^vtca j and it^was aasnued that this muathave 

been during the disputes on the Licinian rogations. Another year was 

put in on. a&QthexiOccasiofn, so that the dates henceforth are five, from 439 

,]S,\i^ y>ean3/ui^,$iiv%nce: the deiith of Csssar, therefore, was in 702, not 70S; 

;itb(&lMnth of.CfariattHv.746, not 752. See NiebiOir, ii. 553-^567^ 
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inoBt nearly ; but Licimus, telluig them they must eat if 
they would drink'*', incorporated the three bills in one, and 
would have aU or noRe. In 383 (388,) the bilU passed the 
tribes ; but Camillus wa^ again made dictator against the 
,peo|^. The tribunes sent their officers to. arrest hioi; he 
89W the inutility of farther resistanoe, and the senate and 
caries, gave thmr assent to theJaw, L. Sei£tius> boing ap- 
pointed plebeian consul, a last effort was made by the cu- 
ries, who refused to confon him. The people Jost all pa- 
tieaoe, seized their arms, and retired to the Aveoitinet. 
The venerable Camillus, a- weary of civil discord, became the 
mediator of peace, and vowed a temple to Concord. The 
lieopLe consented that the city prsetorship should be con- 
fined to the houses, as a curule .dignity coordinate with 
the consulate]: . The office of curule aedile, to be filled in al- 
ternate years by two patricians and two plebeisms, was in- 
dtj^ted; and- one day for the plebeians, as being now an 
integisant part of the nation, was added to the three of the 
Xjrreat, Grames. The centuries, to rewcurd the illustrious Ca- 
millus, ejected his son M. Furius the first city-prastor. 
. The passing of the Locinian lawi^ may be regarded as the 
teormination of the struggle which had been going on for 
nearly a century and a half between the orders*. In the 
m^iole eourse of history there is perhaps nothing to be found 
more deserving of admiratibn than the. conduct of the ple- 
beians throughout the ei»tij:e contest ; no violence, no mur- 
dersi, no illegal acts on their part are to be discerned, though 
the Annals whence we derive our knowledge of it were 
drawn up and kept by the opposite party. One is naturally 
led to inquire into the causes of this moderation ; and they 
will perhaps be found to be as foUows. In the first place, 
that steadmess and spirit of obedience to law and authority, 
which seems to have belonged to the Roman character while 
the nation continued pure and unmixed; next, the fact that 
the plebeians were, at this time, composed of small landed 
proprietors, living frugally and industriously on their little 
farms, and visiting the city only on market-days. But the 
chief cause was» that they. acted un^er thegmlaneeof their 
Z2atural leaders^ l^eir nobility ai^ gentry^ and not of brawl- 

• Dion, fragm. xxxiil. f Ovid, Fasti ii 643. 

^ The cariile magistrate^ were i^ ntittt^ iik betng aUoWed to go to 
the senate-hoQse Iti a vhkiKit ^dtrrut) ; their <ri(i0VeaMe sebt {sella curit- 
Us) was taken opt, and parried in after them. Gellii^, iii, 18. 
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mgi4iWi^gogi2ieD^; for t^l4Wu.A« Wli|i tbeiJmHi^.fmd 
ot5^p9. ;yprfi, in.^th «^d, vealtii* th« fellpsfs 9f>ti^i Qiunotfi 

M^JJ^,8l;afe. , U; was^ i|i &<?t^ apart ^^ th^,f<M;ti9i^of H<»l#» 
t^t i?he never wa?, afflicte4.^th tUe,8cowg« o^ tbe aalfi^ 
Ipy-bQi^A, lying, ajpcoga^t d^paagogu^ ^ ?Hrf e ^pf .the. G»* 
ci^ft repaibJiqs, WTien,^ >was.doQn^ed,|:Q h^ve^^deswir* 
gpgueS;fdso, they :w^ere beasts of prey of a, higher ax4Ax^ ot 
her noblest an^ xaosA ancient patrician houses^ the Com 
nelii, the Julii, the Claudii, who, disdaining to fawnoEnaiid 
flftl^r jhie electors whom^they despised, purchased their Tibial 
Tpt^ or t^rified them* and carried their measures by«^iA 
swords of armed banditti. But these unhappy times ar^yel^ 
^ off ; two centuries of glory are to come befwe we ana?^ 
atthmt To re1;um to our narrative. .1 

,, 1%^ tjvo following years (390, 391,) Rome -was severelfr 
ail^ctefi by a pestilence, which carried off niu9»be^ of i{& 
Qr4f;cs; among them the venerable M. Furius QamiUuSj.^i^: 
second founder, as he was styled, of the dty^ a ma^ wbe^ 
titipugh his deeds have been magnified by fiction, mt|9tha?ft 
bqen Jreally one of the greatest that even Komeever 9afww. 
As. a mefms of appeasing the divine wrath, a lectistemmn^*. 
Tsras made for the third time, and stage-plays were leete^ 
biated, the actors being fetched from Etruria. The Tiber 
also rose at this time and inundated the city. 

It had been an old custom at Rome, that on the Ides of 
September the chief magistrate should drive a nail iato the, 
rigl^t side of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. The 
re^fspn of this practice was, that a reg^ular account might 
be kept of the years. It had, however, been for $ome<im^ 
intermitted ; but it being given out (392) that a plague had 
once ceased when a dictator drove the naU, the senate aeiaed 
the opportunity of making an attempt to get rid of the late 
lai^^> ajad X*. Manlius In^eri6sus was named dictator. Hav^ 
ing 4rive)^ the nail* he oommenced a levy against the Her* ■ 
nic^^; but ^be l^ibunea forced him to desist aiul abdicate; 
aufj.ljie ^^ jf^ (393), the jtribune, M^ Pompowus, im-* 
peached him for his harshness and cruelty in the levy. One 
ch^gp c^ ^}f^h^,,t]^^ Iribunp .d?y^lifc ^'Faa hw keeping his son, 
merely for, a defect (in hiajpeecdii al; wbrk in tiie country, 
among^^hid Wwves?. ' Tfeeyduiig taaan, wh^n he heard of this 

* That is, exposing the images of the gods in public . , 



Aft&sAe'ekrty 6ne dofumg i<itx>^ t^i^ eity, ^irtnA fiiMSg^i t6 
lfie'«m>ime^s%oude. Oft t^Uftg bis name he im A(!bi§tted^ 
At ^ctedre ttli were ordered tx> wi^dniw, ^e tribtme m^r 
tosfMf Ihinkin^ he vrsB eome to give hini iBOme imp6tt&t|[t 
ii ltem ft t io n. Mtenlitts then, drawing hid knifed mef^steielj 
lnffl>witii imstant death if he did not swear to droptite 
p i oftt i g ution. The terrified tribune swore; thediargeiq|a5n«t 
MaAMaB was not proceeded in; and the people, to th&^ 
t&eir admiration of his iillai piety, elected the yomig maii 
one d the legionary tribunes for the year. 

l%e foHowing romantic act is also jdaced in this yei^i 
A great chasm opened in the middle of the Fonimi tb'fflU 
it up was found to be impossible: the soothsayers an-» 
nonmieed that it would only dose when it contained what 
Rome possessed of most value, and that then the durat^ 
of the state would be perpetual. While all were in doiibt 
and ^perplexity, a gallant youth, named M. Curtius, de-' 
manded if Rome heid anytjiing more precious than artixs 
and valour. He then mounted his horse, fully caparisoned, 
and 'Vi^dle all gazed in silence, regarding now the Capitor 
and the temples of tiie gods, now the chasm, he solemn!^ 
devoted himself for the weal of Rome ; then giving his hor6e 
the fipurs, he plunged into the gulf and d^appeared ; th^' 
peopk pomred in fruits and other offerings, and the yawning' 
chasm at length closed*. 

A war, the cause of which is not assigned, being nbw 
declared against the Hemicans, the plebeian consid L. Ge-' 
sneius invaded their territory. But he let himself be sur>- ' 
ptiaed, bis soldiers fled, and he himself was slain. Tl^ 
vietorions Hemicans advanced to assail l^e camp; but the 
soldiera, encouraged and headed by the legate C. Sulpieius; 
made a sally and drove them off. At Rome the news of the 
defeat and death of the consul gave the utmost joy to the ; 
patricians. "This comes," they cried, **of p<^uting the au- ' 
spices: men might be insulted and trifled with, not so thjs-' 
immortal gods." Ap. Claudius was forthwitiii created die*-* 

tator, and having levied an army he went and 3<)2ned that^ 

. ... ;.v{ 

^ Th6 legend watt evidently Invented to git^ ^n orig^ tb ^ '£k&d^'^ 
CurHug, as a pait of the Foram was named* IThd hiitofian ^Ud^yyrlUfn 
sought to rationalise all tlve Ic^nds of the old l^istoi^ !944- tMtp^fnimsi 
so named from Mettus Curtius, a Sabine, who.in t\ifi yfv b^tvre^ARomyi^'') 
lus and Tatius plunged with his horse into the lake* which Chen occi$ied 
that place. ' ■ * ■''"' r - ^'- -' i ' ' 

q5 
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tiV|de^ ^Sttlpidae. The Henneaiift on their aide 8t^dIl6d^ 
-evcr^Ti^nenr^r all of the military age were summosecl to 
-t^v/fi^d) ie^t oohoFts, of lout himdiiftd' mea'^cacb^iof 
'^ikrimi ydudigy mCh ^louble fxiy sad a promise' of fctoro' im- 
munity from service if victorious, stoodiin the fpontof tiidr 
£|fiMd. ^i Hie o0iirBge> skill, and discipline of tke two bow 
m&vevse pec^les wei^e eqnal. The battle was long and ob- 
• sds^kte : the' Roman knights had to dismount and fight in 
>ish^ front;- The eonflict ended only with the ^ night: a 
^bibus^ viot<Mry remained with the Romans, who had lost 
toiqeifouith of tl&eir men and several of liieir knights. Next 
Qdayitbe>Hemican8 i^andoned their can^; the RomaM were 
Ltboouach ^xkansted to pursue, but the odionists of Bignia 
'j|dl on'and vornted them. The following year (dd4) the 
-Romans' isvaged their lands with impnnity, and took^their 
^owb' ol^Ferentinum. As the legions were returodiig, the 
i^id^uvtines closed their gates against them, which gpvve oc- 
-easioff(to a war with this people. 

HitTkeuGauls, owing most probably to the influx of new 

uiioities irom home, Imd for many years ^)read their earvages 

'to^^tiic very utmost point of Italy. Latium suffered witk 

"^tkeirest; 4nd a €kdlic lormy is said to hare appeared at tliis 

i&m^ on: the Anio. T. Qiunctius Pennus, the dictator, led 

itinl'anny. against them. While they stood opposite each 

Mother, « Ofiul of gigantio stature advanced on the bridge, 

and ohalknged any Roman to engage him. T. Manlins 

i(h^Mwho>had sared his fiather) then went to the dictator 

and craved permission to meet the boastful foe. Leave was 

Tfteefty gtanted; his comrades armed him and led him against 

thfe huge €iaul, who put out his tongue in derision ci the 

jpygtny champion. In the combat the Gaul made huge outs 

iwii^L ham heavy broadsword ; the Roman running in threw 

up the bottom of the fbeman's great shield widi his own, 

land>getting inside of it, stabbed him again and again in tiie 

\a^i tilLhe fell like a mountain, lite took nothing from 

hEoLtsave his gcdden coUar (torquis), whence he dedved the 

namft ofeffbrqufttns.l'i The Gauls, dasmayed at the £Edl of 

dielir ohaaqpooD^'bcoke up in; the idglitand retired to Hbur. 

. //Thhifollwingv^arX895)4heG«^B'againiapf)eared, and, 

jttrfit^d.^fHtHctlra'Hbuitinefe, xjoizmiitted great ravages fai La- 

dtiuuD^iiieTt^vBii idvwwed to: tdie^idralla of Rokn^, where Q. 

<^ Tb^^ii^;^m^tMhdtf^iid tif'Davidahd OdlUth, was invented 
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SerriBuB Ahdk waaoiad^dktetetr, asd a betde wtia fought 
^fnS'tiie^Ooliiaae gate. /^Hie Idsa on both. Qidet>wa9 cx)n« 
^dciEBfelev 'but the.iGiiuls'WeTe dcmn offi hikL aa>^y ap- 
ppoadivd Tilair 4hej wero attadbdby the ceBSul Pcetelius 
and thejrdetorjr 0Qiaqpileted% ; f '. 
^ TwoiyeaBB after (397) the^Gatdfteame-againkiitoLatiumL 
aiid'«]iQaH9>edvat Pedum. : Th0>«(iKiBioB danger' cau9ed a 
jren^fWiBl of theianGientaUiance.betwAeii.Roiae.and Latinin^ 
and a combined aim j mider the dictator G« SulpiaiuA took 
the. field. The dictator lo(tb to li^.a battle when the 
eaetoymig^tbe overcame mote .surely by. delay, esuifUDQiped 
in « flftrottg position, whi^ the Gauls ^d not Tenture. to 
aMaek^ butins own soldiers grew impatient, and demanded 
'to be^ ied to batt^ Sulpicius, feanng he mi^t not be able 
to refltndnthem, complied; but the event jiistified'hia. cau- 
tion ; tite legions were driven back, and but for the efforts 
of despair which they made at the call of the dictator, and 
a stratagem which he had devised, they woisdd have sus- 
-tained a defeats He had the night before sent off -all the 
horseboys, armed ami mounted on mules, i»to the woods on 
^e hilk over his camp, and diieeted them when he Boade a 
fi^nal to show themselves and advance toward the enemy*s 
camp. He now made the signal; the Gaulfi, fearing to be 
cot off frc»a their camp, fell back ; the Romaic pressed on 
them, and they broke and made for the woods, where great 
numbers of them were slain^ The gold found in tlrair camp 
was walled up in the Capitol, and the dictator triumphed, 
aa he deserved. 

But while the arms of Rome were thus fortunate under 
the dictator, they sustained a disgrace under the consul. C. 
Fahiua in Ettiuria; for the Tarquinian8,.witfa. whovL^re 
-norw WHS war, gave him a defeat ; and having taken three 
hundred and seven Roman scddi^rs, tbeyofinced them as 
victima to thdr gods. The Roman territory tmthe soutii 
was alsoe ravaged by the VbfeoiaiBS of Velitrse.and Priver- 
num: but the next >year (398) the Priitemates wereidid- 
fenfeed under their o^xhi walls 'l^> the ct)«ntiljjOi>Marci3is..> 

This year ^as. meoDtovaUe^for the ooddefaaiakiaiL* of C. 
IiicinBus')£oarjjthB j^tSEanfagr^adn { of* . bisnowsnlwvii' > tH^'lwaa 
fi]Aed l^fiOQ teses tforihavnig li)Wnjdpmit)flitfaet)ptiblio 
Iand,dne liallile&aglheld'4ato this inane/ of hkrso^r^ham he 

had en%fii»c^9^4 M *^(PWPf?§^ftfci^)Mltf»tbp3te^ i By a 
rogation of the tribunes M. Decilius and Xi..Nueiiiaa,. the 
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«ftte ofinterest wasrednced to tenper cent.X/bBiitf««sckm 
and an att^oopt was made by the patrienns to have iarm 
passed kway from the city> bj the soldiers l^hen loidef tbq 
vilitaiy oath. The consul On. Manlius held in the caiap 
akSntraum an. assembly of the tribes, and paiQsed a lowv 
iiii^poaiBg an ad valorem duty of five per cent, on^tiie emax^ 
d|NLtii>n' of slaves. The law was a good one ; the aemte 
r^iiy gave it their sanction ; but the tribunes saw tiie ni* 
toS^r objecit, ^d they made it capital to hold such aasem* 
blies in future. 

yln*^9, the consol M. Fabius ^tgaged a combined aitny 
1^ the Turquinians and Faliscans. The Tuscan Lueum6nea, 
weiare tiold, rushed out in front of their line« shaking serpents 
aotd waving lighted torches. This novel apparition at ^rsl 
dminted the Ilomans ; but they soon shook off the tennnB of 
Bupersiition, routed their foes, and took thek camp. - It 
would however appear that the victory was on the side 6f 
the Tuscans, for they soon after entered the Salinse^' and It 
was found necessary to appoint a dictator. The plebeian 
consul M. Popillius Laenas named the plebeian C. Marcins 
Rutilus, who made another plebeian, G. Plautius, master of 
the horse. Hie patricians refused the dictator all the means 
of forming an army, but the people gave him everything 
he requiiied ; he defeated the enemy, took 8000 prisoners, 
^d triumphed without the consent of the patricians. 
- As the allianee had been renewed with the Latins and 
Herbidans, the bligarchs.resolved to make a bold effort to 
gpet rid of the Licinian law ; and for five successive yeaiB» 
hf means of interrexes and dictators, the consuls were, in 
sfj^ite of the tribunes, both patricians. During this period 
notlung of note occurred except a defeat of the Tarqui- 
liiaiis in 401 ; on which occasion three hundred and titf" 
eight of the principal men among the captives were broc^ht 
to Rome and put to death in the Forum, in retaliation c^ 
their bavbarity in the year 397. The Cserites also, bding 
aeeused of sharing in the war, only escaped the vengeance 
t^Rome bythe^(^urr6nder of one half (^ their domain. They 
'W^e Hhen granteda tru(» for one hundred years. 
* At^ktogth the pat]»;ians were obliged to give way, and 
^3)^0. Maiirtdus Rtttalns theplebeian, beeattue the coUeBgoe 
^^aT^eiiiis io'tiie oddsulate. ^ 

. , Itiimght be expected irom.th)^ i^im^? of the consuls 
that something would be done to rdieve the distress of 
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tkepeo^ei* Aoeordioglf^ifiTe comminiengrt (^Umquevink 
wtmuarii^^ two patricsaiia < and three plebeia(n8« tvere kpa 
pciftited for tlieliqiiidatioxi c£ debtee Mone^ tnuB «dvaaiee4 
oat of the treasury to tiiose who oonld give good secunty t 
if any one preferred Eoakmg hra property over tohk Orudis 
toESy it wtts valaed and transferred to them. As many ^tbi 
jeots stilus changed hands, a new eetisus was Yeqaind,;*^ 
m spite of all tibe efforts of the patrieians, who had reeo« 
Tered the whole ccmsulate this year (404), (X Marciusfiw^ 
tilos was chosen the £rst plebeian censor. • i> '^ 

in tlie year 405 the Gauls poured once more intd lAtiiim. 
The consul M. Poffillius Lssnas, a plebeian, maschedlagaintt 
thern^ and took a position on a strong eminence. The Tx» 
aoiana commenced fortifying a camp ; the rest of the .cd4 
liorts were drawn out ; the Gauls charged iqi<-hiU ; the cnnsid 
received a slight wound and had to retire ; this damped 
ilie BfHrit of his men, but he soon returned and restored 
the batde ; the Gauls were driven down into the plain* anid 
^bej abandoned their camp and fled to the Alli^ai moun- 
tains, whence they spread their ravages over the coimtry 
during the following winter. 

The plebeian consul triumphed ; but L. Funus Camilhis; 
being made dictator for the elections, had the audacity to 
nominate himself and another patrician for the ensuing 
year (406), and the people were obliged to acquiesce. A 
laige army, composed of Latins and Romans, was fon&ed, 
wMch the consul Camillus led into the Pomptine district, 
where the Gauls now were. While the two armies liqr 
opposite each other, a huge GFallic chief advanced and 
diallenged any Roman to engage him in single combat* 
M. Valerius, a military tribune, a young man of three^and*- 
twenty years, accepted the challenge. Just as the combat 
began, a raven (corvus) came and perched on the Roman's 
k^id, and during the flght he continually assailed with his 
beak and claws the face and eyes of the foeman, whom 
therefore Valerius easily slew ; the raven th^i rose, and 
flying to the east was soon out of sight. When, the viQtor 
went to stiip the slain, the nearest Gauls advanced to pre- 
vent him ; this brought on a general aotion 2 the . (^9^s twere 
WYxsted and retired^ and they never, agsin .a]^pe{ured)in Ia- 
tium. Valerius, who was henceforth i^^od Qcffivi^t, Wfts 

* The legend; like that of Toirquak^; t^ss^lhViin^ tb^ M^w&i foe 
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rewaf ded by the consul with tea oxen and a golden crown^ 
and when T. Manlius Torqu&tuB was made dictator for the 
dectioQd> he named him consul with the plebeian M* Fo^ 
PaIUus Laenas. 

..iln the coiaaulate of T. MaidiiiB Torqu&tusand C% Plattv 
tms (408), a further effort was made to rd^iieve the* debtors. 
Injterest wad reduced to five ' per cent (f(mtt$ genduncU 
tarium), and debts were tOibe paid in four equal instalments, 
oQie down, and the remainder in one, two, and three years^ 
It is not unlikely that one of the various reductions of the 
weight of the as took place at this time. 

In the year 404 a truce for forty years had beeas made 
with the Faliscans and the Tarquinians ; the ancient league, 
as we. have seen, had be^i renewed with the Latins aitd 
Hemioans; all was quiet on the side of the Volseiaiis^ when 
Rome had to enter the lists with a foe more formidable thaat 
any she had yet encountered. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FIRST SAMNITE WAR. MUTINY IN THE ROMAN ARMY. 

^ PEACE WITH THE SAMNITE8. LATIN WAR. MANLIUS PUT 

TO DEATH BY HIS FATHER. BATTLE OF VESUVIUS, AND 

SELF-DEVOTION OF DECIUS. REDUCTION OF LATIUM. 

PUBLILIAN LAWS. SECOND SAMNITE WAR. SEVERITY 0/ 

THE DICTATOR PAPIRIUS. SURRENDER AT THE CAUDINE 

FORKS. CAPTURE OF SORA. TUSCAN WAR. PASSAGE OF 

THE CIMINIAN WOOD. SAMNITE AND TUSCAN WARS. 

, PEACE WITH THE SAMNITE8, 

Iir the year B32 a body of the Samnites had descended from 
their mcmntains into the rich plains of Campania. By a 
o6mpositkni they became the populus or ruling order in 
tiije oity ef Vultumum (hencefortib named Capua), a city 
eqttalf in sLse to Rome or Veil, and at all times noted fen* 
it^'ketury aM'itsf relaxing effects on the minds of those 
who' eJiodd^ili'it. ' Hie Samatites of the city and pkin 
gradually ch^igeid their manners, and -become estranged 
frbmt tii^r < rtgged 'mountain brethren. In 41^ these last, 
uiiged4iyi their iadvt^ntdFtmi' ispiriti or tbe'jjipessure of popu» 
kt^on/^am^'downon tbd oountrKr^bettween die Vidtumus 
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and the Liris, inhabited by the Sidicimans and other An* 
soniui peoples. l%ie Sidkinians appHed to the Campiu 
nillnsc lot>aidy and the miMtia of Capua took the field against 
the Samnites ; but the hardy mountaineers easily routed 
them before the ^^allsof Tekuata, and then transferring' the 
war to OaAipaiKia, came imd encamped on Mount T^ftta, 
whieh overhangs Capua. The plundering of their lands; 
die burning of their houses and homesteads^ drew the 
Cionpanians again to the field ; but again they were de^ 
feated, and were now shut up in their town. Finding 
their own strength insufficient they looked abroad for aid, 
and none appearing so well able to afford it as the triple 
federation south of the Tiber, their envoys appeared at 
RcHne. A treaty of alliance was readily formed with them ; 
and as there had been since 401 an alliance between the 
Romans and Samnites, envoys were sent to inform them of 
this new treaty, and to require them to abstain from hosti- 
lities against the allies of the federation. The Sanmites 
looked on this as a breach of treaty, and in the presence 
of the Roman envoys orders were given to lead the troops 
into Campania. War against the Samnites was therefore 
declared at Rome, and the consuls ordered to take the field. 

The consul M. Valerius Corvus led his legions into Cam- 
pania, where, probably in consequence of some reverses 
of which we are not informed, he encamped on the side of 
Mount Gaurus over Cuma. The Samnite army came full 
of confidence ; the consul led out his troops, and a battle 
commenced, highly important in the history of the world, 
as the prelude of those which were to decide whether the 
empire of Italy and of the world was reserved for Rome 
or for Samnium. 

The two armies were equal in courage, and similarly 
armed and arrayed ; that of the Samnites consisted entirely 
of infantry, and the horse, which the consul sent first into 
action, could make no. impression on its firm rauoks. He 
tiien ordered ikte horse to fall aside to die win^, and kd 
on the legions in person* The fight was most obstinate-^ 
each seemed resolved to die rather than- yields at lengdi 
a desperate' «€brt *of despaior on th^ pait ofr thb^Romatw 
dixyve the Sanmites back ; they waTerdd,'brokBi and^fiedtq 
their intreiiched' camp, Whidi tbeyr abandoned iw khb nigiil 
and fell baok^toSnesBulftj '^^wyidedaredTto^thofeeiwho 
asked why they had^diedridiat tbd eyes/ofbtte^RomanA 



sa tloit tkey oiM^ not fita&d liefere tiiem; ^ 1 1 ' mri ... 
The oth6rix)U8al, A. GK»:&elitii^ Ooh^taihwfbsg^hk^nodis^ 
X€i0t6d io Invacb Sattftnomv 1^ Im axuiy ti»tSfttiatd«v'^e 
nclH^eiil^Saainite town to Capua* Tte A^tumidis iuofiiit'i 
pdtttnnrin pi^M ranges, inclosii^ fert^ir«Alejrs^7^0!i£r 
notthtd fionthy and the road to Beneventttm p^OBesoTitar' 
thl^tn. live ^n0iil» advancing careleflsty; had crossed tbe 
fimt Tange,'«ad hk lifte<>f march had reached the ^ndlf^ 
^ivii€fn on kx^dng bttck t^ey saw the wooded he%hts4K^imdi 
thStn^odcupkd by a Samnite army : to adttmee was^^dat^ 
g^lpom, iettttBt seemed impossible. In this peiplexityi a' 
tribune named P. Decius proposed to occupy with :tl»' 
Principes and Hastates of one legion (that is, 1660 mea^)'' 
a height over the way along which the Samnites wsncr 
cotmng. l%ie consul gave permission ; Decius seized the- 
height, which he maintained against all tiie efforts of liie^ 
en^my till the favourable moment was lost, and the eonsnl': 
ha0d led back his army and gained tiie ridge. When nigiit. * 
caine, the Samnites encamped about tiie hill and wenttoi' 
sleep ; In the second watch Decius led down hi& menin- 
sitence, and they took their way through t^e middt of die 
slumbering foes. Hiey had gotten half throu^ wheii-^ 
one of the Romans in stepping over the Samnites struek 
a^ittet a shiekl; the noise awoke those at hand; the alar^ 
spteieidr the Romans raised a shout, fell on all they met/ 
and got off without loss. Iliey reached their own camp 
while it was yet night, but they halted outside of it tifi 
theday was'come. At dawn, when their presence was an- 
nounced, all poured forth to greet them, and Decius was 
led in trkunph through the camp to the consul, who began 
to extol his deeds; but Decius interrupted him,6aying tiiat 
now Wad tiifi time to take the enemy by surprise. The 
army was led out, and the scattered Samnites were Mien 
on' and routed with great slaughter. After the \iotory the 
consul gave 'Decius a golden crown and a hundred oKen, 
one'of^whk^ v^iS'W^hte wit^ gilded horns; this Decius 
offctred'in saciMce to Father Mars, the rest he^gave to hk 
colitfaiss% 'perils mnd^aeh- soldier presented them with a 
pound ^of )c6ni ■ and a^ plat (sestarius) of wine, while the 
oooMl,v^ting th^m! ieltfeb an^ ox and two garments, assured 
tiiWB Qf..ft,d<mWft'»ilPwan(ee of ciorn in future, Tlie army 
fudfa^er.wove the obdidioml. crown of grassi and j^aoed it 
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Oft the bmrn of Dcdus^ «Dd « aimfltur csova waa Ixistawftd 
on him by his own men. Sueh wjeretbeftescinHMfiitQ.hy - 
wMch itdmefeelieredtbehefoin spirit in jbQf«[m%^ • ] 

Meantime the Samnkes at Siifitfwh had been ]B<gdjf> 
rddlbrBed, and tiiey spread thdr savages over CagifiiTObr 
Hie two coiuralar armies beingunited under ViB^riiu»i;PMM' 
aadencamped hard hj Ihem, and as Valerius bad Idfl'j^- 
the baggmge and camp-foUowecs bdikkd, the Rqnnn axp^ 
ooeapied a much smaller camp than w«S na«al tOrthfir 
ntuubers. Deceived by the size of theff ean^p the Si^acovkleav 
damoured to storm it, but the caution of tiiyeir leadeof. 
withhdd &em. Necessity soon compelled tiim %o s^o^v 
the country in quest of provisions, and emboldened by l^t 
cansul's inactivity they went to greater and greater dir'f 
Btaooes. Thiawas what Valerius waited for; he suddenly r 
^saailed and took their camp, which was birt slightly , 
guacded; then leaving two legions to keep it, he divided t 
tiie feat of the army, and falling on the scattered Saaarr 
nifeea cc^ them ever3rwhere to pieces. The ^elda of thi^:' 
slain and fugitives amounted, we are told, to 40,0QQ, the 
captured standards to 170. Both consuls trium]^ed. / r> 

While the Roman arms were thus engaged in Campani^r. 
the Latins invaded the territory of £e Peligniaas, the ;> 
kinanien and allies of the Samnites. : t '•^' 

No military events are recorded of the year 41^, but a^^ 
strange tale of an insurrection of the Roman ^trmy ba^r: 
been handed down. The tale runs thus : :Th6 ItomsfUt. 
soldiers who in 412 had been been left to winter in Gapua* / 
corrupted by ihe luxury which they there witnessed and * 
enjoyed, formed the nefarious plan c^ massacring tibe iskv . - 
habitants and seizing the town. Their projects he^ Aot . 
x^ened when C. Marcius Rutilus, the consul for 413, oame * 
to take ihe command. He first, to keep them quietj gave - 
out that the troops were to be quartered in Gapua the fetrir 
k>wing winter also; then noting the ringleadera, be f8^tr< 
them home under various pretexts, and gave iartouffhs t» . 
any that asked for them : his ooUeague^ Q, Senri^^ia^&lai;^ 
took care to detain all who came to R^me. Ilbe.'^tiiitf^^anif h 
succeeded for sometime; at length the iK)lftie]ifsrp^p^ii^>> 
that none of ^leir comrades cametba^k^t a»rcob^nthat fm»,' 
going home on fnriou^ halted aft fLdululiB^aa mtriw.tjmfu'' 

* There were probably waxtb tfprih^'l^rej 'iitiieA^'ilW'iiud!^ 111%''* 
thmmopfimg iHiii;bitr^Belia)Icvis.iituiitiKu.(Hikh «£iireBCQy/p.7ttiM;' 
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betweea the sea and the mountaixis east of Tarraidna; 
here it was joined by all who were going home singly on 
leave, and the whole number soon equalled thatol an army. 
They broke up and marched for Home, and encamped iipder 
Alba. Longa. Feeling their want of a leader^ and leamin§^ 
that T. Quinctius, a distinguished patrician^ who being 
lame of one leg 6:0m a wound had retired from the city» 
was living on his farm in the Tusculan, they sent a party 
by nighty who seized him in his bed, and gave him the op- 
tion of death or becoming their commander : he came to 
the camp, was saluted as general, and desired to )ead 
them to Rome. Eight miles from the city they were meX 
by an army led by the dictator M. Valerius Corvus. Each 
side shuddered at the thought of civil war, and readily 
agreed to a conference. The mutineers consented to en- 
trust their cause to the dictator, whose name was a suffi- 
cient security. He rode back to the city, and at his de- 
sire the senate and curies decreed that none should be 
punished for, or even reproached with, their share in the 
mutiny, that no soldier's name should be struck out of the 
roll without his own consent, that no one who had been a 
tribune should be made a centurion, and that the pay of 
the knights (as they had refused to join in the mutiny) 
should be reduced. And thus this formidable mutiny com- 
menced in crime and ended in — nothing ! 

Another and a far more probable account says that the 
insurrection broke out in the city, where the plebeians took 
arms, and having seized C. Manlius in the night, and forced 
him to be their leader, went out and encamped four miles 
from the city, where, as it would seem, they were joined by 
the army from Campania. The consuls raised an army and 
advanced against them ; but when the two armies met:, 
that of the consuls saluted the insurgents, and the sol- 
diers embraced one another. The consuls then advised 
the senate to comply with the desires of the people^ and 
peace was effected. 

The still existing weight of debt seems to have been the 
Clause of this secession sdso, and a cancel of debts to have 
been a condition of the peace. Lending on interest at all 
is said to have been prohibited at this time by a pUbiscitum, 
or decree of the tribes ; and others were passed forbidding 
any one to hold the same office till after an interval of ten 
years, or to hold two offices at the same time. It was also 
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•decreed that bot^ tbe consuls might be plebeians, '^e 
name of the tribune L. Genucius being mentibned, it & 
piV>bable that he ^ras the author of the new laws. 

The fbUbwSng year (414) peace was made with tlie 
HSlamtdtes, 6n the light condition of their giving a year's 
pay and three months* provisions to the Roman army ; and 
they wtere dlowed to make war on the Sidicinians. Hiis 
moderatibil on the side of the Rom^s might cause sur- 
prise, were ft not that we know they now apprehended a 
con!flict with a powerful people. 

The Bidicinians and Campanians, on being thus aban- 
doned, put themselves under the protection of the Latins, 
with whom the Volscians also formed an alliance. The 
Hemicans adhered to the Romans, with whom the Samnitea 
%ere now allied. War seemed inevitable, and T. Manlius 
Torqudtus, and P. Decius Mus* were made consuls for 415 
with a view to it. But the Latins would first try the path 
6f peaCe and accommodation ; and at the call, it is ssad, of 
the Roman senate, their two praetors and ten principal se* 
nators repaired to Rome. Audience was given them on the 
Capitol, and nothing could be more reasonable than their 
demands. Though the Latins were now the more numer- 
ous people of the two, they only required a union of per- 
fect equality, — one of the constds and one half the senate 
to be Latins, while Rome should be the seat of government, 
and Romans the name of the united nation. But the 
senate exclaimed against the unheard-of extravagance of 
thtse demands, the gods were invoked as witnesses of this 
scandalous breach of fedth, and the consul Manlius vowed 
that if they consented to be thus dictated to, he would 
come girt with his sword into the senate-house and slay 
the first Latin he saw there. Tradition said that when 
tiie gods were appealed to, and the Latin prsetor Anniuii 
spoke with contempt of the Roman Jupiter, loud claps of 
Sunder and a sudden storm of wind and rain told the 
anger of the deity, and as Annius went off full of rage, he 
tumbled down the flight of steps and lay Hffel^ss at the 
bottom. It was with difliculty that the magistrates ^kvtd 
the other envoys from the fary of the people. War wtfcib 
fbrthwith declared, and the con^ar'^urmfes were IfeiHed. 



4n. 



* This was the Decius who had saved* the army in the campaign gf 
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., As ^be Latin kgions were now in Can^pania, the RomanB 
tnsteaji olenteringLatLum took a circuit through the country 
ik.^uhe Saihines, Maraians, and Pelignians, and being joined 
^. t^ Samnites* and probably the Hemicans, came and 
enoantp^ before the Latins near Capua. Here a drecto 
pTi^Sf^tited itself to the consuls : the form of a man, of size 
m0V&. thaJA human, i^eared to each, and announced that 
t^e get^ral on one side, the army on the other, was due to 
tb« M0MB and Mother Earth ; of whichever people the 
g^caral should devote himself and the adverse lemons; 
tji^irs would be the victory. The victims when slain pcxr^ 
tsSiiiioig the same, the consuls announced, in presence df 
thair offiK^ers, tha^ he of them whose forces first began to 
ytdd would devote himself for Rome. 

.Toreistore strict discipline and to prevent any treachery, 
tb^ consul f(»bade, under pain of death, any single com^ 
bats with the enemy. One day the son of the consul 
iMiEmilius chanced vdth his troop of horse to come near to 
whesre the Tusculan horse was stationed, whose commander^ 
O^^nus Metius, knowing the younger Manlius, challenged 
hiia ^ a sing^ combat. Shame and indignation over« 
pow;ei?ed the sense of duty in the mind of the Roman ; they 
t9ig^ against each other, and the Tusculan fell ; the victor, 
bearing the bloody spoils, returned to the camp and came 
wi$h>.jSiei» to his father. T^e consul said nothing, but 
fc^Cl^wlth called an assembly of the army ; then reproaching 
l^f'S^n with his breach of discipline, he ordered the lictor 
tOrlfiy hold of him and bind him to the stake. The assembly 
^}9pd mute with horror ; but when the axe fell, and tl^ 
blood, of the gallant youth gushed forth, bitter lamenta- 
tipn# mingled with curses on the ruthless sire, arose. They 
took up the body of the slain, and buried it, without the 
campv covered with the spoils he had won ; and when after 
the war Manlius entered Rome in triumph, the young men 
wot\;J4 ^ot go forth to receive him, and throughout Hfe he 
^P3 to^ th^m an object of hatred and aversion. 

nllie.Wttr betwe^oL Rome and Latium was little less than 
dM^^ the soldiers and officers had for years served together 
i^ ihe sam^ companies and t]iey were all acquainted.- 
They jiow stpod^jin battie-ajiray opposite each other at the 
£90t oi Mount VeauviiUy the Samnitea andHismicans being 
opfK>i^ to ^e Oscaoi allies of the Latins. Both the con- 
suls sacrificed before the battle ; the entrails of the victim 
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offered by Decius pOTtended miafortime, bat heirin^ ^t 
the signs boded well to Manilas; " 'T is well/' said he; '' tf 
my co^ague has good signs." In the battle the Uitt wing* 
led by Decius, was giving way ; the consul sow'thaf ^ 
hour was come; he called aloud for M. Viakrius, tlie POttti- 
iex Maximus, and standing cm a naked weapon, clad hr his 
opnsular robe, his head veHed, and his hand on his ^hinvhs 
repeated after the pontiff the form of deyotion** He theii 
sent the lictors to announce to Manlius what he-had^ don^, 
and girding his gown tightly round himf, and monntii^ 
bis horse, he ru^ed into the midst of the enemies. Ifo 
seemed a destructive spirit sent from heaven ; 'whet^vet he 
Gttme he carried dismay and death ; at length hefsll covereJt 
with wounds. The ardour of the Roman soldiers revh^, 
and the skill of Manlius secured the victory. When the 
front ranks (Antesigndni) of both armies were wearied, he 
ord^ed the Accensi to advance ; the Latins then sent for- 
ward their Triarians : and when these were wearied, the 
consul ordered the Roman Triarians to rise and advanced. 
The Latins having no fresh troops to oppose to them trtmf 
^eedily defeated, and so great was the slaughter thaet but 
one fourth of their army escaped. Next day the body of 
the consul Decius was found amidst heaps of slidn tSsd 
magnificently interred. 

The Latins fled to the town of Vescia, and by tibe &dviee 
of their praetor Numisius a general levy was made in Ia- 
tium, with which, in reliance on the reduced state of' the 
Roman army, he ventured to give the consul battte at Tri* 
£anum, between Sinuessa and Mintumae, on the other' sidbf 
of the liris. Tlie rout of the Latins was so complete, that 
few of the towns thought of resistance when the ^nsul <gn» 
tered Ijatium. The lAtin public land, two thirds of that <^ 
Ptivemum, and the Falemian district of Campania, vrere 

* The form of devotion was as follows : '* Janus, Jupiter^ Father 
Bfars, Quirfnus, BeUdna, Lares, ye nine gods (Novensifes), ye tndlg;ite8, 
ye gods who have power over us atid our enddiieS} ye gods '«f the S^ad, 
you I pray, worship, implore that ye MtrilLgiTe, strength 'And^ jtifitoi^Ap 
the Roman people and the Quiiites, and that ye will send tefro^„^afv 
aikd deatii to the enemies of the Rontan people ^nd! t|ie Quirttes. AaX^ 
hate spotoi so do I devote myself fol-tbe re^tihuc, theknirjr, l^giifn^'ana 
aaxiUanes of the R^man people. And; QnMtea^iinui with ttie lhe^g!6^k 
and auxiliaries of the^entfny ta $hf,gQdai|:^ |]^dietul).^d>1td><lloC^r 

f The Gabme cinctute. 
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seized for the Roman people, and alignments of 2|« jugerft<ni; 
tbis side, 3^ on the other eide of the Ijiris> were maide to th/et 
poor pl^eiaAs, who murmured greatly at the large quantity 
that was reserved as domain. As the Gampanian knightK 
(1600 in numher,) had remained faithful to Rome, to com* 
p^:}sate them for the loss of the Falemian land, they wem 
given the Roman nmuicipium, ajnd each assi^ed a veol^ 
charge of 350 denars a year on the state of Capua. 

The I^itin and Volscian towns continued singly to re^0t« 
and the conq^est was not con^leted till the year 417. Pvu^ 
dence. and some moderation were requisite on the part of 
Rome, in order not to have rehellious subjects in the Latins, 
Citizenship therefore, in different degrees, was oonfemed 
vpon them ; but they were forbidden to hold national dietSj 
and the cQmmercium and connubium between the people ^ 
thear different towns was prohibited. The princifml ^ 
milies of Velitrse were forced to go and live beyond ithe 
Tiber* and their lands were given to Roman colonists/ 
Their ships of war were taken from the Antiates, and they 
were forbidden to possess any in future. Some of theni 
■^ere brought to Rome ; the beaks (rostra) were cut 'off 
others, and the pulpit (suggeatum) in the Forum adorx^ 
with iheax, whence it was named the Rostra. The munid'^ 
piump such as the Latins had formerly had it, was given to 
the people of Capua, Cumae, Suessula, Fundi, and Fonniss. 
The Latin contingents in war were to serve under their o\im 
officers, apart from the legions. 

While the Roman dominion was thus extended withowt^ 
wise and patriotic men of both orders saw the necessity of 
internal concord, and of abolishing antiquated and now 
mischievous claims and pretensions. In 416, ther^ore, 
the patrician consul Tib. ^milius named his. plebeian col- 
league Q. Publilius dictator, who then brought forward 
the following laws to complete the constitution. 1. The 
patricians should give a previous consent to any law that 
was to be brought before the oenturies. For as such a law 
must previously have passed the senate* and the centuries 
CQuId make • no alteration in it^ and more vnsdom was not 
likely to be found in the curies than in the senate and cen* 
tu^e^ united, their of5)osition could hardly have any ground 
but pr^udipe and spite^ % The JPhlnsciia should be 
bin^ing^ on all, , Quirites. The object of this law was the 
^am/^,&)r ^ the people now pi^oupied the place of the for* 
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met Populus, and every measure was approved of and pre- 
pared in the senate, the leaving the power of rejecting it 
with the patricians was nee^ess, and might he mischievous. 
3. One of the censors should of necessity be a plebeian. — Hie 
curies were induced, we know not how, to give their as- 
sent to tiiese laws. Internal discord was now at an end, 
and the golden age of Roman heroism and virtue began. 

The affairs for the ten succeeding years are of compara- 
tive unimportance. The Romans and Samnites both knew 
that another war was inevitable, and they made the neces- 
sary preparations for it. In 428 the pe(^le of the Ghredc 
town of Pals^opoHs, being in alliance wifji the Samnites, 
began to exercise hostilities against the Roman colonists in 
Oampania. As they refiised to give satisfaction, the consul 
Q. PubHUus Philo was sent against them, while his col- 
league, L. Cornelius Lentulus, watched the motions of the 
Samnites. Publilius encamped between Palseopolis and 
its kindred town of Neapolis, and on his sending word 
home that there was a large body of Samnite and Nolan 
troops in them, envoys were sent to Samnium to complain 
of this breach of treaty. The Samnites replied that those 
were volunteers, over whom the state had no control ; that 
they had not, as the Romans had alleged, excited the 
people of Fundi and Formiae to revolt, while the Romans 
had sent a colony to Fregellse, in a district which of right 
was theirs ; that, in fine, there vras no use in arguing or 
complaining when the plain between Capua and Suessula 
offered a space on which they might decide whose should 
be the empire of Italy. The Roman fetial then veiled ills 
head, and with hands raised to heaven prayed the gods to 
prosper the arms and counsels of Rome if right was on her 
side ; if not, to blast and confound them. Right certainly 
was not on the side of Rome,^ for she had nrst violated 
the treaty ; but war was not to be averted, and it was now 
to begin. 

A Roman army entered Samnium on the Volscian side, 
ravaged the country, and took some towns. Publilius' year 
having expired, his command was continued to him undey 
the new titie of Proconsul ; and soon a party in Neapolis, 
weary of the insolence of the foreign soldiers, began to plot 
a surrender. While Nymphius, one of the leading men, in- 
duced the Samnitiss to go out of the town, to embark in 
the ships in the port, and make a descent on the coast of 



Lftttam, i»KuSmk Bmo^lm of the ppclf, «k)|iei}i %lf wli 
after ^eoi, Mui adsciitt^ the Romans at anpthfif* Ithf 
Samnifra bwtaafly dispersed aad fled kjfAe^tbe.IiiMans 
seltedfeam the town unmolested. s,, y, ^ 

Ai«bie£ dlj of tibe Sflwnites were tine pearic. Qf.Jto 
Ara^cityofTareatiim; cm the other haad«.tlHa^kii:i|aMlto 
titoApdiaaaaadLucanians, were in alliance witb.B^c^Mi 
But in this year (429) a revolution^ of the ni^ujEaof wU^ 
we core miittiormed, took place in Lucania, the consei^ieaoi 
of which, was tiie sutjection of the country to Samniun^ 
A'SiBiilar fate menaced the Apulians^ if not aid^d;, hutto 
readi- Apulia it was necessary to pass through the VeetiQa 
oauntry* the people of which (one of the Marsian ooafedcKr 
deracy,) raised a passage. It was apprehended at Bomf^ 
that if the Vestinians were attacked, tiie other three stat^ 
who wen now neutral, would take arms, and throw tb^ 
weight into the Samnite scale, and their valour was wall 
knoEWii; but, on the other hand, the importance of Apalia 
in ajnilitary point of view was too great to allow it tp be 
ioat, and the ccmsul D. Junius Brutus led his army into 
tka Vestiaa country. A hard-fought victory, and the cap^ 
tote cf two of their towns, reduced them to submiasion, 
and the other members of the league remained at peace* 

Hhe other consul, L. Camillus, fell sick as he was about 
ta invade Samnium> and L. Papirius Cursor was made diq* 
4ati3r ; but as there was said to have been some eiror in the 
■MpirfH, he was obliged to return to Rome to renew them. 
Aa he was departing, he strictly charged Q. Fabiua, the 
— lite r «^ tiie horse, whom he left in command, not to risk 
«n aistioai on any account during his absence. But, heed«> 
leaad his orders, Fabius seized the first occasion of en- 
gaging the enemy, over whom he gained a complete victory. 
As soon as the dictator learned what had occurred, he 
fantaned to ti»e camp, breathing fury. Fabius, warned of 
his approach, besought the sddiers to protect him. Papi* 
ripa oame, ascended his tribunal, and summoned the master 
td the heme before him. He demanded why he had dia* 
obeyed ocdaiai and thus weakened the military discipline. 
Ifis^efeBce bint irritated his judge the more; the Uctors 
approached aad began to strip him for death ; he broke from 
them, and aoiigl^ refiige among the Triarians : confusion 
aroee ; thcaa nearest the tzibaDaX prayed, the more remote 
~, the dictator; the l«^pates came round him« en* 



irbiild liet )ke«r €le». Ni^^ ended tiie liMtiiufc i 

*^9a(tilK4he'^l^t ]Mnu»fled to Rome, aad bfhm hOmtS^ 
advice smde his complaiat of the dictator to thttoMnUid 
iiHuM X twtr iHiite he vAs speftkmg, Pbpit«i9, who lakl.€ol- 
l W B ffllh il#sfa^tfcec«aq> wi^ the utmovt npi^kj, ui^wmtX 

K;;-^9idered hl» Motors to seize him. The aenalaiiqptetdi 
^ fie ^mi^ iiieiRmiMe : the elder Fahius timy apyeided te 
Ute peot^, bd^ire whom he enkrged on Hm ^oeltjr of Urn 
dictator. BVery heart beat in unison with that of the 
* tine-honoiired' father ; but when Rtpiriiis abowed tfao tri* 
gorous neeessitf of upholding military disci{din6, b^ wbieb 
the state was maintained, all were silent, from conridsoou 
At length the people and their tribunes united with Fabiiia 
and the senate in supplication, and the dictator, deeming Ida 
ail&otity sufficiently vindicated, granted life to hia maator 
ofthehorSe. 

Fapirius, having returned to his army, gave die Rarniifcas 
a decisive defeat; and having divided Uie spoil amongibia 
soidiars to regain their favour, and granted a truce fas A 
year to the enemy, on condition of thdr ^ving eadi acidic 
a garment and a year's pay, he returned to Rocne and^tn* 
nmpfaed. 

The events of the next year (431) are dubious^ but in 
4S2 the camp of the dictator, A. Cornelius At^^ila,^iteliafl 
entered Samnium vnthout sufficient cautloB, was aaqwitad 
by a superior forc^ of the enemy. The day cdostd b^tea 
an attack could be made, and in liie night ^k&*63tiakiit 
leaving a number of fires burning in the oamp,'lfed* a a niy i MB 
legions in silence. But the enemy were on the aietfty-^and 
their cavalry hung on the retiring army, to sllwketkittopaoi^ 
"With daybreak the Samnite infantry came up^andthe^ict* 
tator, finding further retreat impossible, drew hfi Hsvoes-i^ 
in order of battle. A desperate conffict ccmmKno^? dmaig 
five hours neither side gave vmy an inch ; the Stmakfiton^n 
seeing the baggage of the Romans but t^ighitly goaided, 
made for it, and began to jjhmder ; while tlws Migftged#.tlKy 
were fallen on and cttt to ^eees bjr tfie^Romfta'lioriW^wfco 
theii turned and assailed the now nnp«tW:^elfcd>»afcoMhe 
Samnite infantry. The (ficttitor urged hfelegftBbs to«ewat- 
ertions ; the Samn^eS wap^irred, broke, and fled ; ^leur gene- 
ral and thousands fdH; ai!td tkov^atfd&'w^^resiaioi^ptivefc 

Meantime, bnthe ddeof Afydia m eqitfiDy glonooamt 
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tory WW goimei by the consul Q. Fobiusj and th/e i^rit of 
the Banmites bemg now quite broken* tiiey ware anxiou* 
for pMee on almost any terms. As it is usual with a people, 
it^Etm. measures to which they have given their full and 
eager eonsent have fiEdled* to throw the entire blame oa 
tiiQur leaders, bq now the Samnites cast all their misfortunea 
on P«ttU8 Brutulus, oneof their principal men» amd resolyed 
to deUvev him up to the Romans as ^e cause of the war.« 
The noble Samnite saved himself from disgrace by a vo*^ 
luntary death ; his lifeless corpse was carried to Rome c the 
Roman prisoners^ of whom there was a large number, were 
released^ and gdd sent to ransom the Samnites. The ut-* 
most i^eadiness to peld to all reasonable terms was evinced ; 
but nothing would content the haughty senate but the 
supremacy^, and sooner than thus resign their national in« 
6ep«ftdence the Samnites resolved to dare and endure the 
uttermost. 

In the faring (433) the Roman legions, led by the con- 
msh T» Veturius and Sp* Postumius, encamped at Callatia 
in Campania, with the intention of directing their entire 
foree against Middle Samnium. The Samnite general^ 
Gi Pontius^ spread a £Edse report that Nuceria> in Apulia, 
was hard pressed by a Samnite army, and on the point of 
surrender^ and the consuls resolved to attempt its reHef 
without delay. They entered the Samnite country^ and 
advanced heedlessly and incautiously. In the vicinity of the 
towti of Caudium they reached the Caudine Fork^« as a pa3£| 
was named consisting of a narrow valley between two 
wooded mountains ; a hollow way led into it at one end^ 
ttftd a narrow padi over a mountain, which closed it up, led 
out of it at the other end. Into these toils the consuls 
eondueted thdr army ; they saw nothing to alarm them till 
the head of the colmnn came to the further end» and found 
the passage stopped with rocks and trunks of trees, and on 
loolung round beheld the hills occupied by soldiery, Tq 
advanoe or to retreat was now equally impossible ; they 
threw up entrenchments in the valley* and remained there, 
the Samnites not attacking them, in reliance on the aid of 
famine t» At length, when their food was spent and hun- 

* Answering tQ the hegemony o{ the Greeks. See Hist of Greece, /}<M«m. 

f There is good reason to suppose that Ae Romans made a desperate 
efFort to extricate themselves, and were driven back with great slaughtei; 
<Afs>laD, Saiqiu x. 6. jCicero de 0& iiL SO.) 
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ger begian to be Mt, they sent depulids to lewm tbe wfflof 
the SamAite leaders. It is said that P^thus, on this ocoiu 
sion, sent for his father to advise him : iMs veneombkr old 
man, ^o, in high repute for wisdom, dwelt at (tauttui^ 
was conveyed to the camp in a wain, and his aiMce was 
^ther to let the Komans go free and uninjured* or totally 
tor destR>y the army. Pontius prefetred a ttMHia astfrse^ 
aiid the old man retired shedding tears at th^ misi^ ha 
saw thence to come on his countiTy. The terms accorded 
by Pontius were the restoration of the andent aUtancelMM 
tween Rome and Samnium, the withdrawal oi Roman co* 
lonied ft-om places belonging to t^e Samnites, and the giving 
back all places to which they had a right. Hie anns'and 
baggage of the vanquished army were, as a matter of oonfse, 
to be given up to tiie conquerors. How rarely has Rome 
ever granted a vanquished enemy terms so mUd as tliese I 
Yet the Roman historians had the audacity to talk of tiie 
insolence of the victorious Samnites, and tiie Roman semite 
and people the baseness, meanness, injustice, and barbarity 
to put to an ignominious death the noble Pbn^us twenty* 
seven years after I 

These terms were sworn to by the consuls and theirprin- 
cipal officers, and six hundred knights given as hostages 
till they should have been ratified by the senate and people. 
A passage wide enough for one person to pass was made in 
the paling with which the Sanmites had inclosed l^em*» 
and one of tihe pales laid across it, and dirough this door 
the consuls, followed by their officers and men, each in a 
single garment, came forth. Pontius gave beasts of burden 
to convey the sick and wounded, and provisions enough to 
take the army to Rome. 

They reached Capua before nightfedl ; but shame, or doubt 
of the reception they might meet with, kept them from en- 
tering. Next morning all the people came out to meet and 
console them. Refreshments and aid of every kind were 
given them, and tliey l^ence pursued their way to Rome. 

When the news of their calamity had flrist rea^hedRiom^, 
a total cessation of business (JusHtktm) had taken place, 
and a general levy, either to attempt their relitef or td de- 
fend the city, had been made, and all orders of people went 
into moumingt. In this state of things the disgraced wny 
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fi^b^ji't&e gftfed. It thet6 dispersed ; those trtio llVi^ i^ 

tti6 boiriihy \veiit a^ray ; -fhose Veho dwelt in the city Blimk 

t^iHiiM^htto'their houses. The consuls, heaving nttBied -4 

ffi^tbirlbrtHe cotMilitf eleeti(^s, kid db^»(^ iiieif' office; • 

The senate having met to consider of the peace, the cotu 

Btil^lVfeliUtt^ feaHed on Bp. Postumius to give hia bpihbn. 

lUi^^td^ dotm^cast looks, and advised that MmselfaMl 

ali''\Wl6'had sWom to the treaty should be delisted tip'td 

tSbe'Bitt^inites^, sis having deceivM them, by making a tveiAty 

'^thottt t^e consent of 3ie Roman people, and a frefeb«toy 

fcfe levied, ^fehd the wai- renewed; and though tiu^re vos 

li^dly'ii betiator Vho-had not a son or some other reliilsv^ 

itmong t^e hostages, it was resolved to do as he ildvked. 

Fbstuinitrs and his companions were taken bound to Cau- 

'dittin r the fetial led them before the tribunal of Pontius, 

ana made the surrender of them in the solemn lorm. Pos» 

tumius, as he concluded, struck his knee agsunstthel^tial^B 

^Mgh, and drove him off, crying, " I am now a Samniftd, 

Hidii an ambassador : I thus violate the law of nations^ ye 

inay justly now resume the war." 

' "Pbntius replied with dignity r he treated this aet <if ue- 

H^cyus hypocrisy as a ehildish manoeuvre; he tcdd tiie 

flbmans that if tliey wished to renounce the treaty vMk 

^^ttjr lihow of justice, tiiey should place then: legbne as they 

Wer^ whenit was made ; but their present c(mduct was baae 

^iJA^Hxtt^dttY)^, and he would not accept such a surrender 

rtti^iMs, tor- 'let them thus hope to avert the anger of tilne 

^gb^. H^ &en ordered the Bomans to be unboond 4itid 

-utSBixSSeu. " 

The war therefore was renewed; and the Romans^ te- 

*turtlfiig t6 their original plan of carrying it on simulta- 

lifepttely iii Apufia and on the western frontier of Samniiim, 

iieirt: the eonisttl L. I^pirius to lay siege to Nucefia^ wMeh 

^t^ ildV4n the hands oi the Samnites, while his colleague 

VlVH^^Sui^^edh^ army ii^o Samnium. Papirius sat down 

bi^foi'^' >^^a; but a Sami^te tumy came and encamped 

^ Hani), atid rendered his communieaeioin w4th Arpi, whence 

-ftfe ^e^%$^ ^tip|a$^9, so d^fieult, that it was onfylbftiie 

kni^^fi^dfyi^ ^^fetbhkig ec^twinHt^bage oh thd^hottses 

'tefit-^5^^oi^-coua#'W hadskt^the camp.> Th^ttrnv^ of 

iraibs'altenplijofj^e.TfireBtuaesI^ 1^^ Hm Eq- 

TDom attacked mt'9^wA^JA^S9iSEmi^^^w^ wHh^pceat 



BIfl1^[il|}er»^vilJ^*:^o^^ tbey were^able to^et^n>^i ha^ 
thOiOfft^ of mf^dng the* Sc^mute army retire,. ^dlpai^ 
NuGfffia to its £ate. Its garrison of TOQOmem. ,^q c^pitii^ 
la.t^i oi^ ^conditiQii of a £^e .passs^Ci without anw Pit WS^t 

r Xbe.two foBowing years (4S6, 437) w^p^yewf of tfuc^ 
jbii^cmsQqiiieQQQof exhaustioaion bot^ sides; and dicing tjl^ 
irui^ the Boioans so extended apd consdiidated.thQir dpr 
miniQii in Apulia that no attempt w«» ever af^r . n^e t9 
tfhakeiit off. In 438 the war was resumed, and the Bok 
Qians^'loid siege to Satioula^ an Osoan town not far Iraip^ 
Ct^Niaand in alliance with the Samnites.. Mef»i^(^ the 
.Sawutes had taken the colonial town of Plistica ; a^ the 
Vtrfsojana oi Scura, having slam their Roman gaCTiso|f]^j;c^ 
▼oiled to them. They then made an attack on the Romaic 
army before Saticula, but were defeated with gre^ k)S8> 
miulrthe town immediately surrendered. The Roman annies 
then entered and ravaged Samnium» and the seat of wof 
was tansfecred to Apulia. While the consular annjes ]pirens 
thus distant, the Samnites made a general levy* and cwa^ 
and took a position at Lautulse, in ordor to cut off the cpm* 
munieation between Rome and Campania. /Piei dictator* 
'Q./Pabi]ia« instantly levied an anny, and h^tened^^^ag^jifB 
4Jiem batde. The Romans were utterly defeated; f^id^fl^ 
^Dom the field ; the master of the horse, Q^ Au)in;i»A]na)4e 
to owdive the <^graee oi fiight, maintain^ huf g^oi^id^t^ild 
lell. fighting bravely. Revolt spread far and., wide JOiJf^ong 
die BomsA subjects in the vicinity; the dapger was great 
and imminent, but ihe fortune of Rome prevailefl,,Am ijbe 
toenmag^tonn dispersed. 

, .la 440 the Samnites sustained a great defeat n^ar ft to^pm 
named 6inna, whose site is unknown. The C amp a ^iiao y» 
. viho wa^e in the act of revolting at this ,time« spbo(utt^ on 
liie appearance of the dictator^ C* Ma^niuffi wL.tb/^ o^t 
guilty withdrew themselves from piinisbmmit by.ii v,glQpp|^infy 
deathr. The Ausonian towns, Ausonai Mint^Mtinm^ aipud,Ye- 
soki weiie tak«n by ttmahefy and ^t^^^b^^gfum^ ^d.^^ y^- 
pulalicmmassacEed or emla^, as b^U^^ l^(^,4p |^e 
Bubjeotaof iRcmie agwiist wvferingio fti^W^^gwj^^fUif, j 
The nailed armieax>f tkeioonsiilsjfM^ JP;(9teSjQ^4jCt$^- 

' * Af It kppeart ftom Dtodonii (tt. 7^.) )»a^'}Mic^V^^'iMl^iti 
^ 4a#; Nl<8lml»r Iregardd tills afa « «tidmiiotih6f$k)iUkilig^mu!lims^^t{- 
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j^us^^UvedStiniiiiimoiLtheBideaf Cawii^ bat^Tliiltf 
tfaey wmre adtancing timidly and caatioualy through the for-* 
nkbible region^ they learned tibat the Sanmile army vmA 
wastittgtiieplam^f Caaqpatiia* They led back tlieir force*» 
and ere long the two armies encountered. The tacties of 
the ftdmans were new on this oceaaion; the left wing, 
imder PisteliuB, was made ^nse and deep* while the rij^ 
vmM Mc^ai^ed more Uian usuaL FoBtdliuB, adding the re^ 
eenre to his wing» made a steady charge with the wbole 
iBifatB: t^ Samnitea gave ways their horse came to tbeir 
aid> but Bulpioius coming up with his body of hor8e> omx^ 
charging them with the whole Roman cavalry, put them to 
tlie rout. He liien hastened to his own wing, which now* 
was yieldmg x the timely reinforcement turned the beam» 
and the Samnites were routed on all sides with ^eat 
slaughter. 

l^e following year (441) was marked by the e^ture <^ 
Noia and some other towns, and by the founding of oolo*- 
ines, to secure the dominion which had been acquired. la 
44^ Sora was taken in ihe following manner. A deserter 
eame to the oof&suls, and o£Pered to lead some Eonut sol- 
^Sersby a secret pa^ up to tihe Arx, or dtadel» which was 
ft peel^taus eminence over the town. His offer was ae- 

2 ted t Ab legions were withdrawn to a distance of sijc 
es from the town; some cohorts were concealed in a wood 
at handi and ten men acoompani^ the Scnran traitor. 
They elaiabered in the night up throu^ the stones and 
Imi^s, and at length reached the area of the Arx. Their 
gidde, dxowing them t&e narrow steep path that led thence 
down to the town, desired them to guard it while he went 
dowh and give the akrm. He then ran tlirough the town 
drying that the enemy was on the Arx; and when the truth 
of his report was ascertained, ike people prepared to 1^ 
imm U^ town^ but in the coafiiMon, the Econan odhorts 
broke in and cominenced a massacre. At daybreak l^e 
eoneulr came ; they granted their lives to the surviving in^ 
habitai£te, wiUi the eicd^tiou of two hundred and tweoity^ 
fc^r '^tiux, as> the authors of tlie revolt, were brought bound 
to HcfUM, a&d soomged and beheaded in the i\>rttm« 

The tide of war had turned so decidedly against the 
Sottuiiites, that one or two campaigns more of the whole 
EDiroe df Rome woiUd have su^ed for their sulyugtttioii^ 
But just now a now enemy was about to tff^»w "v^ "^mMS 
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likely to give aiapie empbyment to the RbmHi Mnm& lor 
some time. The Etraacsns» whoi probably owing to Aw 
contests with and fears of the Ghuils, had for numy. yesft 
abstained from war with the Romans, now, either moved 
liy the instances oi the Samnites or aware of the danger of 
suffering R(»ae to grow too powerful* began (442) to make 
fliieh hostile mani^tations that great alarm prevailed at 
Rome. Vaiious ciroumstanoea« however, kept off the war 
for Sisarly two years longer. 

In 443 all the peoples of Etruria, except the ArretiufA 
having sent their troops, a Tuscan army prepared to lay 
siege to the frontier town c^ Sutrium. The consul Q. .^Emi- 
Hus came to cover it, and the two armies met before it. At 
dsyfareak of the second day the Tuscans drew out m order 
of battle; the consul, having made his men take their 
breakfast, led them out. The two armies stood opposite 
eaoh otibor, each hesitating to be^, till after noon ; the 
Tuscans iken fell on : night terminated a bloody and inde* 
eisive motion $ each retired to their camp, and neither felt 
t^mselves strong enough to renew the conflict next day« . 

The neit year (444) a Tuscan army laid siege to )5a«' 
trium, and the consul Ci. Fabius hastened frota Rome to 
its relief. As his troops were fax inferior, to ihe Btruscans 
in number, he led them cautiously along the bills. The 
^afemy drew out his forces in the plain to ^ve him battbt 
but the consul, ^Baring to descend, fonned his array on the 
hill side in a part covered with loose stOnea. R^iying o& 
then* numbers the Tuscans charged i:^<>hill ; the Romans 
hurled stones and mksile weapons on them, and then <dm;g« 
ing, vtdth the advantage of the ground, drove them baekj and 
tb^ horse getting between them and their oamp forced them 
to take lefage in the adjacent Ciminian wood* Their camp 
became tiie prize of the victon. 

like so many o/dien in the eazly Roman histovy^ tins 
baitde has probably been given a magnitude and an-in^KV* 
tanoe which does not belong to it, and the truth would seem 
to be that tiie oonsul only repuhed the advanee guard of 
the eti^QSy, and not feeling himself strong enon^ to enga^ 
their main army, resolved to create a diveruon by iaviulbg 
tii^br country* 

North of Sutrium (Sutri), near the modem Yiterbo^ en* 
tends a vaaoge of high ground, which at tba^ time iimti^ 
tiieboaadsjybetweettRomaii.aidlittdqmQdentEtrum It 
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.Vras,^^:o9ej£ii»i|llL natural wood, aiul was thence namecl ti^ 
, Cimu^lf Wood. Over this barrier Fabiiu teaolyed to UtHi 
e seoate.of his plan, Uu|t 
: defence of the coub^v 
; sent J3ne of his hiotjti^:^ 
in dipguiEe to p^'i^p tT^ f 
liances with any, of th^n^ 
. The otily people hs^ 
?ere the Camertinea, whp 
they penetrated to >thqr 



bro snniefl engaged hand to hand : 
foughttill they veie exhausted; therese 
and the yictoiy vbe only decided by the I 
mounting and taking their place in the £ 
; Wj^ ,^I^H9 vas. conducting the v 
iCoHepg?f(t iQ. Maicius had entered Sai 
(AiW^aitd-^o^aeoJilierstronghpUH. The 
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tfteB^ forces and gave HrhbaWe; and thelKotnalib^ire^^' 

feate^, Beverd of their offifieiB slain, the coliBut ■fflmsdf 

Wotulded, and Iheir comnnmicalion with Rome Cfat o#. 

'ViUta the newa reached Rome; tfce senate at once res61V(SJ 

to create a dictetor, and to aend him off to the reEef of ■Ma*- 

t^'with tie reserrc whidi had been le'ried on ftcco«rrt'6£ 

H(e Etrliftcamrar, Their hopes laj in L. Papiri«B CnrwW; 

but the dictator conld only be named by the consul,' ii/i 

there -was no way of reaching Marcius, and Ribina had ndt 

■yefforgirenlienianwho had thirsted after his blood, tbb 

toFabiuabyconGulan; ijiey 

rate feelings to the good (jf 

silence, hia eyes fixed on the 

tertainty. In the stillness cff 

the usage, named L. fapirinft 

igain listened in silence to tb^ 

es. The dictator immediately 

/ of Marciiu, bn^ impetuoria 

aa he was, he contented himaelf for some time Witli merel^ 

obsemng flie enemy. 

At? length the time arrired tor a decisive action. 1^^ 
Samnite army was divided into two corps, &e one clad [n 
pmyle, the other in white linen tunics, the former havfn'g 
tlieU' brazen shields adorned with gold, the latter with si£ 
■rer; tie shields were hroad above, narrow below. Each 
soldier wore a crested hehnet, a large sponge to protect his 
breast, and a greave on his left leg. In the batue Uie'Ro- 
lAan dictator led the right wing against the gold-shietded', 
the master of the horse, C. Junius, the left against the Si^- 
TCr-sfaielded Samnites. Junius made the first impression 
on the enemy; the dictator urged hia men to emulation, aiid 
me Roman horse by a charge on both flanln completed th^ 
■*Tclory. The Samnites fled to their camp, hut were un- 
able to retain it, and ere night it was sacked ahd'butnt. 
The golden ahielda adorned the dictator's triumph, and fbyr 
were then given to the money-dealers to omamCnt' theft 
ahopa in the Forum. '.''.'" '. " 

Q. Pabina was continued in the consulate ;ftr'446;Wd 
P. Decius given to iim as his eoUeagne i ■ thft'fomer' 'Jiift 
the Samidte, the latter the Etruscan war; ' Pttbiuif' rtfirtiS 
the Maraians and Pelignians, who had now joined againat 
iUne, bltd fae<tbea led hifile^aBri'mta<lAnbriKi<wlim^*o- 
ple hod tAken-anns, «ad^tU'litl^«ffl«<dtf fefiucfed'tb^ 
H 5 
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1E^ «tH)mlfl8Scm* DeciuB meantime bad fcm^d t^e Bttascaitt 
^to irue for peace; and a year's truoe was granted them on 
libeir ghiug each soldier two tunics, and a year's pay for the 
idrtiay. 
< In the remdning years of the war, the exhausted powers 
t^ the Samnites could o&er hut a feehle resistance to tte 
ii^gi6ns of Rome. On the occasion of a defeat whkh th&y 
isUStained in 440, the pro-consul Q. Fabius adopted l^e 
hov^l course of dismissing the Samnite prisoners, and seU- 
ing for slaves those of their allies. Among '^es^ there 
W*ere several Hemicans, whom he sent to Rome ; the seliate 
having instituted an inquiry into the conduct of the Her- 
)tScati people in this affair, those who had urged i^mn to 
gi^e aM to the Samnites now engaged them to take arms 
ttpenly. All the Hemican peoples but three shared in tbe 
war: but they made a stand little worthy of t^eir old re- 
ttown; one short campaign sufficed for their reducticAi, and 
they were placed (447) on nearly the same footing as t^ 
Latfns hted been thirty years before. 

Hie Samnites at length (449) sued for peace, aM ob- 
tained it on the condition they had so often spumed, that of 
ttcknowled^g Rome's supremacy, in other words, of yield- 
ing up thdr independence *, but peace on any terms was 
iM^w neeessary, that they might recruit thehr strengtii for 
ftiture efforts. Hie Romans then turned their arms against 
the .^quians, who had joined the Hemicans in aiding the 
Samnites, and in fifty days the consuls reduced and de- 
stroyed forty-one of their Cyclopian-walled towns. Hie 
Marnan League sought and obtamed peace from Rome. 



CHAPTER Vn, 

IPHIED SAMNITE AND ETRUSCAN WARS. — BATTLE OF SENTI- 

NUM AND SELF-DEVOTION OF DECIUS. BATTLE OF AQUI- 

^ONJf*: — REDUCTION OF THE SAMNITES. H0RTEN8IAN 

lt\W, WORSHIP OFiESCULAPIUS INTRODUCED. LUCANIAN 

^ , WA,R^— I^OMAN EMBASSY INSULTED AT TARENTUM. GAL- 
LIC AND J^TRUSCAN WAI^. 

•f tttm yeahs (450--454) passed away in t^toaWe tran^uil- 
Hty. la 494 LUcfenian eiiyoys appeared at Bc^ae, P^y^g 
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Idt ikl agmOBt Hh^ BsmDiteB, who had entered thur cauoh 
try in amsi given them variQus defeatB, and taken several 
of their towns* The Romans, in right of their supremacy, 
sent orders to the Samnites to withdraw their troops 6om 
Laeania: the Samnites' pride was roused at being thusre-* 
stiinded of their subjection ; they ordered the fetials off their 
territjoiry, end war was at onoe declared against them by 
titie Romans. As the Btrusoans were now also in arms, 
the eonsul L. Cornelius Scipio went against them, while 
his coUeague Cn« Fulvius invaded Samnium. 

Smpio engt^ed a numerous Etruscan army near Vola« 
tense* Night ended a. hard-fought battle, leaving it un« 
decided. The mom however revealed that the advantage 
was on the side of the Romans, as the enemy had aban* 
doned their camp during the night. Having placed his 
baglgage and stores at Falerii, Scipio spread his ravages 
Q^rer the eountary, burning the villages and hamlets; and no 
army appeared to oppose him. Fulvius meantime carried 
on the war with credit in Samnium> Near BovUnum he 
defeailed a Samnite army, and Uxk that town and another 
named Aufid^a. 

The rumour of the great preparations which the Samnites 
and the Etruscans were sauL to be making caused the peo-> 
pie to eleet Q. Fabius Maximus to the consulate, against 
his will; uid at his own request they joined with bim P. 
Deoius. As the Etniacans remained quiet> both the con-* 
snls invaded Samnium (455), Fabius entering from Sora, 
Decius £EOm Sidioinum^ The Samnites gave Fabius battle 
near Tilemum : their infantry stood firm agaiisBt that of 
the Romans ; the charge of the Roman cavaky had as little 
effect. At length, when the reserve had come to the front, 
and the contest was most obstinate, the legate Scipio, whom 
the consul had sent away during the action with the Has- 
tates of the first legion, appeared on the neighbouring hills. 
Both armies took them for the legions of Decius ; the Sam- 
nites* courage fell, that of the Romans rose, and evening 
closed on their victory. Decius had meantime defeated 
the Apulians at Maleventum. During five months both 
armies ravaged Samnium with impunity ; the traces of five* 
and-forty camps of Decius, of eighty-six of Fabius, bore 
witness to the sufferings of the ill-fiated country. 

The next year (456) the Samnites put into execution a 
daring plan whichthey had formed in the preceding war. 
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n^)f, sending, an winy, take jujd and «iq>pQr1ed «nt «f , 

Qieir ovFji funds, into Etniria, leaving Stunniijrn . meanljiae. 

at the mercy of the enemy. Tlie Sanupite annF> unden 

j; then, was jtuned )>y.<t^e 

a statee; the Ujnbnans aW 

JropoKd to take Gallic loer-. 
Ap. Claudius entered Etm-., 
[ 12,000 of the.aUiea, but be 
ough to give the, confederti^ea 
us, probably by conuQand of 
in him ; but Appius gave him 
t he was preparing .to retiie^. 
r army implored him not t^ 
r general's ^ult, Volumuius then 
fight ; a victory was speedily gained 
1 Samnites, whose general Egnatitu) 
lent; 7300 were slain, 21S») taken^ 
d and plundered. 

returning by rapid marches to Sam^- 
r the Samnites had takf^ advantaira^ 
i a descent on Campania, where thsy 
inBe booty. He forthwith directed 
Gales he heard that they were enr- 
nus, with the intention of carrying 
um to secure it. He came and en- 
. out of view ; and when the Samnites 
hadbefore.daysentforward their captives and booty nndec. 
EUi escort, and were getting out of their camp to follow 
them, they were suddenly fallen on by the Romans: th« 
camp was stormed with great slaughter ; the captives, hear- 
ing the tumult, unbound themselves, and fell on their escort; 
the Samnites were routed on all sides ; 6000 were slain, 
2500 wa^ taken, 7400 captives, with all their property, 
were i;ecoyered. 
; The union of the Samnites, Etruscans, Umbrians, and 
Oauls which had now been formed, caused the greatest 
appr^enaion at Rome, and the people insisted on eletdJng 
Q, I^al^iua consul, to which he woijld only consent on con- 
4^Qniqf his apBnived mate.iu anas P. Decins being given 
l9^,'i^;r,oofleagu^. . His wish was. complied with. The 
four fe^on^.'of the foi^aeE year werei kept on foot and Qom.'4 
pletp^i.tsFo.jpeVi 9ues..raiBe4 and„two, .armies, of reserve 
icajBe4).jyJhe.fiijj{^|^5l|b^troop^,fu^ni^edbrthe.ftllieawK» 
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eon^erable : among them were lOOO CanpaniEm Tiat^e^' 
tat as the Oki^ were strong in this ann, it waa neceGsmy 
tb augment its force. . ■ . ■■ i, 

- DiHteg this \rinter F^bins set i 
600 horse, to take the commiind 
nigh to thii cftmp of Ap. Clandius 
for feewood ; he ordered them to 
Ibades of their camp for the pmrpoe 
to the soldiers, and to keep up ti 
diem temaiu stationary, but mori 
pl&ee. In the spring (45 7) he lett 
the campEUgn, leaving the comn 
Scifno. 

The consuls led their mwn force to join the troops left 
with Scipio; one army of reserve under Pulvius was sta- 
tioned in the Faliscan, another in the Vatican district. 
Bttt'the Gauls, pouring in by the pass of Camerlnum, 
had annihilated a Roman legion left to defend it, and their 
nnmerous cavalry spread over Umbria and got between 
Scipio and Rome ; and as tbey rode np to the consular' 
army, tiie heads of the slain Romans which they carried, 
oa BpeaiH and hung at their horses' breasts, made the Ro- 
mans bdieve that Scipio's whole army had been destroyed^ 
A junction however was formed with him, and L. Volam- 
nitis, who commanded in Samnium, was directed to lead 
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tho left wing agtintt the OauU. Ere the fight began, a 
wolf chased a hmd from the mountaine down between tibe 
two annies ; the hind sought refuge among the G«v^» fagr 
whom she was idlled; the wolf ran among the Romans, who 
made way for him to pass ; and this iqppearance of the fa* 
Tourite of Mars was regarded as an omen of yictory. 

In the hope of tiring the Samnites, Fabius made his men 
act rather on the defensive, and he refrained from bringing 
bis reserve into action* Deoius, on the other hand, know- 
ing how impetuous the first attack of the Gkiuls always waa, 
resohred not to await it ; he charged with both foot and 
horse* and twice drove back the numerous GkJlio cavalry ; 
but when his horse charged a third time, the Gauls sent 
forward their war-chariots, which spread confusion and dis- 
may among them ; they fled back among their infantry) the 
victorious Gauls followed hard upon them« The battle, and 
with it possibly the hopes of Rome, was on the poabat of 
being lost, when Decius, who had resolved, if defeat im- 
pended, to devote himself like his father at Vesuvius, de* 
sired the pontiff M. livius, whom he had kept near him 
for the purpose, to repeat the form of devotion ; then add- 
ing to it these words, " I drive before me dismay and 
^ght« slaughter and blood, the anger of the powers above 
and below ; with funereal terrors I touch the arms^ wea^ 
pons, and ensigns of the foe ; the same place shall be that 
of my end and of the Gauls and Samnites," he purred hi* 
horse, rushed into the thick of the enemies, and fell covered 
with wounds. The pontiff livius, to whom Decius had 
given his lictors, encouraged the Romans ; a part of Falnue' 
reserve came to their support ; the Gauls stood in a dense 
mass covered with their shields; the Romans, collecting the 
pila that lay on the ground, hurled them on them; but the 
Gauls stood unmoved, till Fabius, who by bringii^ forward 
his reserve and causing his horse to fall on their lank had 
driven the Samnites to their camp, sent 500 Campaniaa 
horse, followed by the Principes of the third legion, to attack 
them in the rear ; they then broke and fled. Fabius again 
assailed the Samnites under their rampart ; their general, 
Gellius Egnatius, fell, and the camp was taken, l^e con<r 
federates lost 25,000 men slain and 8000 taken ; 7000 was 
the loss in the wing led by Decius^ 1200 in that of Fabina. 
This was one of the most important victories ever achieved 
by the arms of Rome. 
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The following^ y^ar the wwt wbb eontinued fn Btrnria 
«Xid Saamium, and a bloody battle was fbught at Nuceria. 
Hie next year (450) the cohsuIb, L. Papirius Cursor and 
8p. Carious, took l^e field against a Sanmite army, which 
an the iuds of superstition had been employed to render 
formidable. 

AH the fighting men of Sammum were ordeted to appear 
at the town of Aquilonia. A tabernacle, two hundred feet 
square and covered with linen, was erected in the midst of 
the camp. Witinn it a yenerable man named Ovins Pao* 
tins offered sacrifice after an ancient ritual oontahied hi an 
old Ihien book. The Imper&tor then ordered the nobles to 
be called in separately : each as he entered beheld through 
tiie gloom of the tabernacle an altar in the centre, about 
idiich lay the bodies of the victims, and around which stood 
centunons with drawn swords. He was required to swear, 
fanprecating curses on himself, his family, and his raee^ 
if he did not in the battle go whithersoever die Impe- 
rl^r ordered him; if he fled, or did not slay any one 
whom he saw flying. Some of the first summoned, refusing 
to swear, were slain, and their bodies lying among those 
of the victims served as a warning to others. The Impe- 
rfttor selected ten of those who had thus sworn, each of 
whom was directed to choose a man till the number of 
1 6,000 was completed, which was named from the tabernacle 
the Linen Legion. Crested helmets and superior arms 
were given them for distinction. The rest of the army, 
upwards of 20,000 men, was littie inferior in any respect 
to the Linen Legion. 

The Roman armies entered Samnium ; and while Papi* 
rius advanced to Aquilonia, Carvilius sat down before a 
fortress named Cominium, about twenty miles from that 
place. The ardour for battle is said to have been shared 
to such an extent by all in the Roman armv, that the Pul- 
larius, or keeper of the sacred chickens, made a false report 
of fiavourable signs. The truth was told to the consul as 
he was going into battie ; but he said the signs reported to 
him were good, and only ordei^ed tiie Pullarii to be placed 
in the front rank ; and when the guilty one fell by the chance 
blow of hpilum, he cried, that the gods were present, the 
guilty was punished. A raven croaked aloud as he spoke; 
he ordered the trumpets to sound and the war-cry to be 
raised. 
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irhOf, after a. cewation of one bond 
ifblj to(^ vp A''"^ against Rome, 
the cooaijl Curius DentiltuE, and i 
landtakenirom Qiem. Much lai^ 
usual seven jugers might now be i 
it unwise to pass that limit ; and wb 
he lepUcd. that he was a perniciou 
which BufBced to support him did 
for himself five hundred jugera and 
the senate offered him, and contei 
gf seven jugera in the Sabine couniry. 

The length of the Samnite war, ita co 
penee, the destruction of property in tli 
tlie n^ect of agriculture on account o 
Gtary eerrice, and other causes which 
themselres, caused considerable distres 
eym oame to a secession. The people 
on the Janiculan; but the dictator, Q. 1 
Qiem to submit, either by an abolition 
raducdon of the amount of their debts . 
secession we read of in Roman history. 

On this occasion the Hortensian ^w, which made th£' 
plebiscits binding on the whole nation, was passed ; a tnea-, 
sure probably caused by the obstinacy and ca^nice of the 
patrioanB, but pregnant with evil, from which however the 
good fortune of Rome long preserved her. It was aa if with 
OB a measure which had passed the Commons were to be- 
come Bi once the bw of ^e land*. 

Among the events of this period, di 
worship of jEsculapius deserves to be i 
469 an epidemic prevailed at Rome, an 
being consulted, it was directed to 
Rome. A trireme with ten deputies i 
for that purpose. The legend relates 
that place agreed that the Romans si 
the ^3d should ^ve them ; and that a 
tem^, a huge snake came out of Ae 
to the: town five miles off, througlithe et 
thence on boaid the Roman trueme, i 

* Niebulu raya thai Um language of Ihe law muBt hare befA W irw^ 
Iribaiin pktet jiutiaet j/oputuw ientrtl. He ci)iw>dere<I that ^^'Har< 
tenilan Uw did a<raj with lb« vela at lie,^eBah!^", •»,(!« MiB%i Jld 
wiihtl»ii)ffl\6ciiri«. . , , ( ,' ■,.„ „ ,1 ,',i-'i 
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bined army of Etruscans and Senonian Oauls having laid 
siege to Arretium, the praetor L. Metellus hastened to its 
relief; but his army was totally defeated, 13,000 men 
slain, and nearly aU the remainder made prisoners. When 
an embassy was sent to the Grauls to complain of breach 
of tDeaty,Htid^ redeem ihe prisoners, the Gallie prince 
BritoiaiBrifli < to a^^^enge his father, who had f aHeii^ at Ar- 
letiiimv i oAxsed the fetiak to be murdered. The comsul 
Pi /X^emelitu Dolab^a instantiy marehed throu^ tibe Sa- 
bine ^«nd ' Fioenttan country into that of t^e Se&6nes, 
wfaoniihe'ileleixted whai they met him in the field i he then 
wasted the lands, burned ^eir open villages, put all the 
men to death, and reduced the women and children ip 
slavery. Brito^aris, who was taken alive, was reserved ti> 
grkco thd ooni^td's triumph. 

^'Hfce Boa, who dwelt between the Sen6nes and the Po; 
^et^'i^^d wi<^ rage and apprehension at the fate of their 
^ittht^n, and assembling all their forces they entered 
'Btrtuta/ wh^e being joined by the Etruscans and the 
t^nmakit of the Sen6nes, they pressed on for Rome ; but itt 
Ae4ake Vadimo the consular armies met, and nearly ,an- 
m&iHkkiied their whole army t the Sen6nes, it is said, in the 
^ney ^ ileapair put an end to tiiemselves when th^ 69."^ 
^^ battle lo^t. Hie Gauls appeared again the next yea^ 
-(470) 111' Etmrili ; biit a signal defeat near Populonia fbrced 
tiiem <to dud for peace, which, on account of the war in the 
iBdK^, the Rdmans readily granted. 

J 'The y^r With the Etruscans continued till 472, when, in 
dbkse<}iience of that with Pyrrhus, the Romans concluded 
h peaee intk them on most favourable terms. This peace t6r- 
Ininated the conflict, which had now lasted for thirty years, 
aaad ^^nVerted Etruria into Rome's steadiest and most fEutli^ 
161 1^. 

i' * J 1 i> • 
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A^mVAL OF ?YEmpua IK ITALT.^^BATTXB OKlVS^^ SI1D8.-^ 

, I^IN SAS AT BOMB.r-*APPIU>ACH 67 rTIIRaue'T(fc^BOIiai4'f4 

; JiATTX.jr:OF A6CmLVH»« — FTA^HUd IK SlOILT.^^rBATVIJB OI 

3BmVEKTUKr^P9FABTUBS OF PT»»»iy8.-f-*TAIHiAM'>lii 

. ;(a^,ir-ojBirso]isaiP of ap. ci^ui>iusw-^havg|(.jk Mi 

. COKBTITinSOK. — THB BOMAK LBOIOK. — BOXAK linCBA^ 

pYiiBau9» the ablest and most ambitious prince of hiii tim^ 
lent a willing ear to the invitation of the Italian Greeks* 
-which held out to him such a prospect of extea3ive domi- 
nion*^ He sent his minister^ the orator Cineasf^ baefc with 
ponae qi the envoys, to assure the Tarentines of aidj and 
shortly afterwards Milo, one of his generals;, landed yn^ 
ZOQO men to garrison the town. Having assembled a for^ 
of 204)00 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 archers, 500 sUngei^ 
and twenty elephants, the king himself set sail* (472) for 
Italy ; but a storm came on and dispersed his fteet ; eQ¥^^ 
ral ships were sunk or cast away; and Pyrrhus, who had 
escaped with difficulty, reached Tarentum with but a smaU 
force. He did not seek to exercise any authority tUl the 
rest of his troops were arrived; but assoonaaiiefbuiMl 
himself sufficiently strong, he began to empl<>y the ^dipta- 
iorial power with which he had been invested^, T^ Tar 
rentines had thought thev would have notUng to da but 
pay money, while the king's troops were fighting; but 
Pprhus let them know that they also m^at share in tbe 
toils and dangers of war. He set guards at the ga)^ $9 
prevent them from running out of the town, as they were 
doing ; he shut up the theatre, forbade all public meals and 
banquets, ordered the young men to practise military exer- 
cises in their gymnasia, and sent, under various pretexts^ 

* For the war with Pyrrhtu see Zonaras and Plutarch, Pyrrhus. 

f Cineas was a Thessalian by birth, an able, eloquent, and noble* 
minded man, well worthy of the friendship of the greatest prince of the 
age, to whom he was as a good genius. It is said that he had been a 
hearer of Demosthenes, but that can hardly have been, as the great Athe- 
nian had now been dead forty-one years, Cineas' style of oratory W84 
alto totally diffisreat from his* 
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the principal men over to Eplrus, that they might serve as 
hostages in case of any conspiracy against his authority. 

The consul P. Valerius Laevinus having led his army into 
Lucania, Pjrrrhus, ^ho had not yet been joined by his al- 
lies, "wrote to him, offering to arbitrate between the Romaiis 
and the Tarentines, which last he said he could compel to 
give satisfaction. Laevinus repKed that the king must first 
atone for having entered Italy ; that words were needless, 
as Father Mars liiust decide between them. He had a spy 
who was taken led through his army and then dismissed, 
with directions to tell Pyrrhus to come himself and see. 

Lsevinus was encamped on the south bank of the river 
Siris, in the plain between Heracl^a and Pandosia. Pyr- 
rhus came and occupied the opposite bank. As he viewed 
the Roman camp, he observed to one of his friends that the 
barbarians (the Greeks so named all people but themselves,) 
showed nothing of the barbarian in their tactics. His ob- 
ject was to prevent their passing the river ; but the Ro- 
man cavalry crossed it higher up, and falling on the rear 
of the Epirotes who guarded the passage, enabled the in- 
fantry to get over. Pyrrhus sent hisThessalian horse against 
that of the Romans, who, though of an inferior quality, 
stood their ground. He then led on his phalanx : Megacles, 
who wore the royal helm and mantle, was slain ; both sides 
thought Pyrrhus had fallen, and the Epirotes had fled but 
that the king made himself known. Seven times the 
phalanx and the legion advanced and receded ; the consul 
thought to decide the battle by a charge of horse on the 
rear ; but the elephants were now brought into action, and 
at the sight of these unknown animals horse and man were 
filled with terror ; the Thessalian horse charged and scat- 
tered them ; they drew the infantry with them in their flight 
over the river, and none perhaps would have escaped, were 
it not that a wounded elephant turned his rage against his 
own side. The remnant of the Roman army fled to Venn- 
sia : their loss had been 7000 slain and about 2000 taken. 
On the side of the victors 4000 had fallen. When Pyr- 
rhus, on the following day, viewed the field of battle, he 
cried, ** With such BOldiers the world were mine, and were 
I tbeiif general the Romans would have it! " To those who 
congratulated him on his success he replied, " One such 
victory more, and I go back to Eplrus." He ordered the 
bodies (tf the Romans to be burned and buried like thoae 
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of his own men. He proposed to the priscmars to caxter luii 
service** and on their refusal freed them from, fetters* 

The whole south of Italy now joined Pjrrrhus j but this 
prince^ who disliked long wars, and had had experience of 
Roman valour, preferred an honourable peaoe> which he 
thought might now be obtained* to a prolonged contesti H^ 
dispatched his friend Gineas to Rome, to propose a peace, 
on condition of the independence of the I^an Greeks 
being acknowledged, and all that had been taken from the 
Sa]]i(mites> Lueanians, Bruttians, and Apulians being re<» 
stored. Peace being made on these terms, t^e Roman 
prisoners, among whom were six hundred knights^ would 
be released without ransom. The eloquence and the win* 
ning manners of Cineas, though his gifts were refused, had 
a great effect on the minds of many ; the relatives of the 
prisoners were anxious on their account ; the Etruscan war 
was not yet ended. The proffered terms seemed likely to 
be accepted, when Ap. Claudius, who on account of ike 
bliadness with which he was afflicted had long abstained 
from public affairs, had himself carried in a litter to the 
senate-house. His sons and sons-in-law came out to re- 
ceive him, and lead him in, and his indignant eloquence 
banished all thoughts of peace from the minds of his audi^ 
tors, and Cineas was ordered to quit Rome. On his return 
to his master he told him that Rome was a temple, the 8e<* 
nate an assembly of kings. While he was yet there, two 
legions had been raised to reinforce Lsevinus, and volun- 
teers had crowded with the utmost eagerness to be enrolled. 

Lsevinus, who was now in Campania, was there joined by 
these legions, and he baffled the attempts of Pyrrhus on 
Capua Slid Neapolis. The king, as he could not bring him 
to action, resolved to push on for Rome, and form a junc- 
tion with the Etruscans. Instead of taking the Appian or 
lower road, on which there were several strong towns, be 
moved by the Latin road over the hills. He took Fregell®, 
entered the Hemican coimtry, where the people declared for 
him, pushed on to Pr?Bnestet» wid advanced five miles be- 
yond it, to within eighteen miles of Romq ; but here his 
course ended. Peace had just been made v^th the Etrus* 

* The Grecian metcenaries ftt this time constantly changed ' sides* 
alter a defeat. The same was ^e case in Italy in fhe niiddle a^s, and 
ia Germany in the thirty yeara' war, ^ 

f Ue had a view of Rome from the (ntadel of this towi). (Florssi l^ 
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cans, and the army employed against them was now in Romd. 
Lsevinus disturbed the commnnications in his rear : to take 
Rome by stonn or blockade was hopeless. Heedless of the 
prayers of the Prsenestines and Hemicans, he resolved to 
retrace his steps. On reaching Campania he found Lsevi- 
nus at the head of six legions : ** What ! " cried he, *' am I 
fighting with the hydra? " He drew up his troops, who raised 
the war-cry and clashed their arms. The Romans replied 
in such cheerful tones that he did not deem it prudent to 
attack them, and he dismissed his allies and went to Taxen- 
tum for the winter. 

At Tarentum Pyrrhus was waited on by three Roman am* 
bassadors, C. Fabricius, Q.^milius Papus, and P. Cornelius 
DolabeUa, all consulars, to treat of the ransom or exchange 
of the numerous prisoners who were now in his hands 'i'. 
He rejected their offers ; but he gave the prisoners permis- 
sion to go with them to Rome to keep the Saturnalia, on 
their promise to return if the senate did not make peace ; 
and, as all their efforts proved vain, they returned every one 
into captivity. 

In the spring (473) Pyrrhus opened the campaign in Apu- 
lia. He was besieging Venusia when he heard that the con- 
suls P. Sulpicius and P. Decius were advancing to its relief; 
he therefore raised the siege, and prepared to give them 
battle at a place named Asculum, on the edge of 9ie moun- 
tains. As the ground here was against P3ni'hus, the advan- 
tage was on the side of the Romans in the first engagement; 
but he manoeuvred so as to draw them down into the plain, 
where, by a sudden attack of the elephants and light troops 
on their flank, while they were exhausting themselves by 
fruitless efforts against the solid phalanx, he put them to 
flight. As their camp was at hand, their loss was but 6000 
men ; that of the king was 3505. " One such victory more, 
and I am undone," cried Pyrrhus, who ];etumed to Taren- 
tum without making any attempt on the Roman camp. 

* On this occasion, we are told (Plut, Pyrrhus, 20,) that the king, 
having learned the poverty of Fabricius from Cineas, tried to induce him 
to accept a present of gold. The Roman declined ; and next day, as he 
and Pyrrhus were conversing, a curtain behind them suddenly drew up, 
and an elephant, which had been placed there by the king's orders, 
stretched his trunk out over them and gave a loud roar. Fabricius, who 
had never seen one of these huge animals, only stepped aside, and said 
with a smile to the king, " Your gold did not move me yesterday, nor 
your beast today." 
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The situation of Pyrrhus was now rather precarious : he 
had lost the flower of his troops ; he could not reckon on 
his Italian allies, who had even plundered his camp during 
the last action ; the GFauk. had invaded Macedonia and 
menaced all Greece, and he could not draw any troops from 
Epirus; while the Romans had concluded an alliance with the 
Carthaginians, and a Punic fleet of one hundred and thirty 
triremes was now off the coast of Italy. On the other hand, 
strong inducements were held out to him to pass over into 
Sicily, and deliver it from the yoke of the Carthaginians. 
The Romans, on their side, owing to the heavy bimlen of 
taxation consequent on the war, were extremely desirous of 
peace. Just at this time (474), we are told*, Pyrrhus' phy* 
sician sent secretly to the consuls C. Fabricius and Q. i£mi« 
lius, offering for a reward to poison his master. The con- 
suls, abhorring the trecison, gave information of it to the 
Idng. Pyrrhus immediately dispatched Cineas to Rome with 
his thanks to the senate ; he gave gifts and clothes to all 
his prisoners and sent them home with him. Cineas was 
also the bearer of rich presents to the principal persons of 
both sexes at Rome. These presents were, however, all re- 
jected; the friendship of the Romans was to be had without 
gifts, it was replied, if Pyrrhus quitted Italy. The prisoners 
of his allies, however, were released in exchange, and a 
truce concluded. 

P3rrrhus was now at liberty to accept the invitation of 
the SicUiotes. He left Italy, where he had spent two years 
and four months, and passing over to Sicily, remained 
there three years, and made himself master of nearly the 
whole island. During his absence the Roman arms, un- 
der Fabricius and other leaders, were directed with success 
against his Italian allies. At length, finding fortune be- 
coming adverse to him in Sicily, and being urged by the 
prayers of the Tarentines and his other allies, he returned 
to Italy (477) with an army of 20,000 foot and 3000 horse* 
a portion of which he sent into Lucania against the consul 
Lentulus, while with the remainder he advanced to engage 
the other consul, Manius Curius Dent&tus, who was en- 
camped near Beneventum in Samnium. 

* There Is great contradiction in the various accounts of this trans- 
action. Niebuhr says that, like the similar infonnation given by Fox to 
Napoleon in 1806, it was a mere fiction to open communicationSi and 
was so understood by all parties. 

X 
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Curios occupied a strong position on a height, mtendmg 
to await tiie arrival of his coUeagoe. It was the intention 
of Pyrrhns to attadL him at dayhreak with some elephants 
and pidted troops. A dream, it is said, which he had as he 
slumbered in the b^inning of the night terrified him, and 
he wished to give up the project ; hat his officers urging on 
him the impc^cy of allowing the two Roman armies to join, 
he sent forward the troops. To reach the hdghts behind 
the Roman camp, they had to go a round through dense 
woods, guided by tcnrc^ilight. They lost thor way, thdr 
torches burned out, and it was broad day when tl^ reached 
their dertination. Being wearied with their raardi, Ihey 
were easily put to flight. The consul then came down into 
the plain to engage ^kt main army ; the Romans were vic- 
torious on one wing, but the other was driven back to the 
camp by the i^ialanx and the elqohants. Here a shower of 
arrows^ bearmg Imming wax and tar, was hurled on tiie 
beasts, whidi growing furioi» carried confusion into the 
ranks ol the phalanx. The rout was now complete, and 
Pyrrhus* camp was taken. The king soon after (478) quitted 
Il»]y with but 6000 foot and 500 horse, wad two years 
later he h»t his life in an attempt on the city of Argos*. 

In the course ol the succeecEng nine years the Roman 
dominion was establii^bed otver the south and east oi Italj, 
but few of the particulars have been transmitted to us. 

The Italian states stood in difieroat relati(ms to Rome. 
In general tiwy held all tiieir lands in fuU property, paying 
no land-tax; but in a number ol cases a portion of their 
territory had been converted into Roman puUic land, and 
assigned to ccdonists or occupied in the usual manner. They 
were governed by their own laws and magistrates; but they 
had to siqpply troops, in rated proportions, when Rome was 
at war, wad arm and pay and perhaps feed them. They 
were named AlHesf {Socii), as c&stinct from the Latins (No^ 
W9e» Lat1mm)X, who stood on a scnnewhat different footing. 

» 

• History of Greece, p. 416. 

f It seems probable that the term Alfiea appHed only to the SabelUan 
peoples and those of Southern Italy, and that it did not include die Tus- 
cans, Umbrians, or Italian Greeks ; perhi^s not even the Bruttians, as 
being half-Greeks. None, therefore, but genuine Italians could serve in 
the Roman armies. 

t The proper czpressioB was soeH et (or oc) nomen LaHmmn, as in 
SaUust and other aocurate wziterg; the socii namhuis LaHtd of Livy it 
quite incorrect. 
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The infCintrj of the Latins and Allies in a Roman anny 
usually equalled the legions in number; the cavalry was 
thrice as numerous. Their contingents were always com* 
manded by their own officers. 



During the period at the end of which we are now ar- 
rived, considerable alterations were made in the political 
and miilitary systems of the Romans. These we will now 
proceed to explain. 

In the year 442, Ap. Claudius, afterwards named Uie 
BHnd, from the misfortune which befell him, was made cen- 
sor with C. Flautins. He distinguished his censorship by 
eommencing the celebrated Appian Road, which was gra- 
dually extended from Rome to Capua, and thence across 
the peninsula to Brundisium, a distance of 360 miles, paved 
the whole way with square blocks of stone, and justly named 
the Queen of Roads. He likewise made the first aqueduct, 
the Aqua Appia, at Rome ; the water being conveyed un- 
derground frt>m some springs near the Praenestine road, 
about eight miles from the city. 

But the changes which Appius attempted to make in the 
constitution are of more importance in a political point of 
view. When selecting the senate, in virtue of his office, 
he omitted his enemies, and put in their place the sons of 
freedmen ; but all united against this innovation, and the 
consuls of the next year called the original members of the 
senate. Apjnus, being thus foiled, took another and a more 
pernicious course : he distributed the freedmen throughout 
all the tribes, and thus in effect put the elections entirely 
into their hands. To understand this, we must observe 
that tixe terarians, among whom the Liberttni or freedmen 
were included, were a very numerous and even wealthy body, 
as all the arts and trades at Rome were exercbed by them, 
the plebeians being restricted to agriculture. They were 
divided into a number of guilds, of which that of the Scribse, 
or notaries, was the most important, as nearly all the public 
and private legal writing at Rome, of which there was a 
great quantity, was exercised by them. The notaries were 
now directed by Cn. Flavius, one of the ablest men of his 
time, who acted in concert with Ap. Claudius. When we 

i2 
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reflect then that the plebeians were continually reduced by 
service in war, from which the serarians were exempt, and 
that they also unwillingly left their farms to come to attend 
elections at Rome, we may easily see how the serarians of 
a rural tribe, who were numerous and always on the spot, 
could determine its vote. As a proof, Cn. Flavins himself 
was in 449 made curule sedile, and, to annoy the genuine 
Romans still more, his colleague was Q. Anicius of Prseneste, 
therefore a mere municeps, and one who had actually been 
in arms against Rome a few years before. On this occasion 
the senators laid aside their gold rings, the knights their 
silver horse-trappings, in token of mourning, and it was 
unanimously resolved to change the law of election. 

It is by no means unlikely that Appius, who was on all 
occasions a strenuous opposer of the claims of the plebeian 
nobility, acted on this occasion as the agent of the small 
knot of patrician oligarchs who wished to exclude the rival 
nobles from places of honour and dignity. Oligarchs thus 
situated usually seek to make allies of the inferior people ; 
and Appius and his friends may have regarded the delmse- 
ment of the plebeian tribes, by mixing freedmen through 
them, as the surest means to attain their ends ; for neither 
they nor their descendants could presume to aspire to the 
consulate, and their enmity to the plebeian order might be 
reckoned on with some confidence, for keeping them from 
conferring it on the plebeian nobility. 

Cn. flavins had gained his popularity by two acts of real 
benefit to the people. The dies fasti, or days on which 
courts sat and justice was administered, were at this time 
divided in a very perplexing way through the year, and 
people could only learn them from the mouth of the pon- 
tiffs, flavins made a calendar, in which the nature of each 
day was marked, and hung it up publicly in the Forum, 
thus conferring an important boon on the whole people. 
He further made and published a collection of all the legal 
forms in civil actions. It is said that it was at the impiUse 
of Appius that he made the Fasti public^. 

In 449 Q. Fabius and P. Decius were created censors, 
in order to obviate the evil caused by Appius. They sepa- 
rated the whole of the market-faction (turha forensis), as 
they were called, from the rural tribes, and placed them in 

• Pliny, H. N. xzxili. 
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the four dty-tribes ; and the measure 'was considered of 
such importance, thatFabius derived the name of Maximus 
(Most-great) from it. We will endeavour to show in what 
its importance consisted, and that it was only part of a great 
change in the constitution*. 

In consequence of the change in the value of money, of 
the extension of the franchise to such a number of people 
by the formation of new tribes, of the necessity of increasmg 
the number of those liable to serve in the legions, and from 
other causes, the Servian constitution of the Classes was 
no longer adapted to the Roman people. It was therefore 
abandoned, and in its place a new one, founded on the tribes, 
was substitutedf. llie tribes were divided each into two 
centuries, one of old and one of young men : the Six Suf- 
frages remained : all who had a million of asses and up- 
wards of property, were placed in the twelve plebeian eques- 
trian centuries ; all who had property between that sum and 
4000 asses had votes in the tribeis. The centuries, with the 
exception of the Suffrages, were divided into two Classes, 
the first containing the rural tribes and plebeian knights, 
the second the city-tribes; the centuries of the former were 
termed Primo Vocdta, those of the latter Postr^mo Vocdta, 
Those of the rural tribes decided by lot which should vote 
first ; and the successfrd one was named the Prserogative, 
as being first asked by the presiding magistrate : its vote 
generally decided the others. The order of voting was, the 
first dass, the Suffrages, the second class. The whole num- 
ber of centuries at &iB time, when there were thirty-one 
tribes, was eighty, t. e, six patrician'and twelve plebeian 
equestrian, fifty-four rural, and eight city centuries {• 

^ In what foUows we give a hypothesis of Niebohr's ; for the proo& 
and development we must refer to his own work, voL iii. 374---409. 
(Gennan). 

t That the Servian constitution was abandoned long before the end 
of the republic, is proved by the foUowing passages: Liv. L 43; zziv. 7. 
and 9; xxvL 22; xxviL 6. Cic Rullus, ii. 2. Plancius, 20. 

X The four dty-tribes were the Suburane, Esquiline, Colline, and Pa- 
latine ; the fifteen original rural ones were die ^milian, Camilian, Clu- 
entian, Cornelian, Fabian, Galerian, Horatian, Lemonian, Menenian, Fa- 
^rian, Fnpinian, Romilian, Sergian, Veturian, Voltinian. The Claudian 
was added in 250 ; the Crustumine in 259; the Stellatine, Tromentine, 
Sabatine, and Amiensian in 368 ; the Fomptine and Fublilian in 397 ; 
the Mscian and Scaptian in 421 ; the Ufentine and Falerine in 435 ; 
the Terentine and Aniensian m 453, and the Veline and Quirine about 
514; thus making 35 in all. 
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The new-modelled eamtia of the tribes differed from tlie 
original one in four points ; viz. the separation of the ple- 
beian knights, and Uie participation of the patricians ; tiie 
division into centuries of old and young men ; the exdusion 
of the Proletarians ; the employment of the auspices. We 
may see that it retained as much of the Servian constitution 
as was possible : that it was a nearer approach to democracy 
is not to be denied, but this was unavoidable ; yet there 
was not actually universal suf&age, as in the Greek demo- 
cracies ; and as, except on some very particular occasions, 
it could be only the people of property in tiie rural tribes 
that were at Rome when the comitia were held, the elections 
and the passing of laws must have lain almost entirely with 
them. The wisdom of Fabius is proved by the length of 
time that the system continued to work wdl. Its corrup* 
tion proceeded from causes which he could not have fore- 
seen or obviated. 

The changes in the military system during this period 
were also considerable. They were to the following effect. 

The unwieldy, helpless nature of the phalanx had at some 
time, perhaps in the Gallic war, become apparent, and it 
was converted into a more active form. At the time of the 
Latin war we find the legion thus constituted*! It con- 
sisted of five cohorts or battalions, the Hastates, Principes, 
Triarians, Rorarians, and Accensi ; the first two were named 
Antesign^ and Antepilftni, because they ware stationed 
befcnre the standards (signa), and the Triarians, who were 
also named Pil^, from tlieir weapon, the pilumf. The An- 
tesignftni consisted each of fifteen maniples or thirty cen- 
turies ; and in the plan, which supposed thirty tribes, each 
century contained thirty men with the centurion ; and the 
cohort therefore 900 men and 30 officers. As everything 
in the Roman institutions was regular and uniform, we must 
suppose the remaining cohorts to be of equal strength; and 
this gives a total of 4500 common men for the legion ; of 
which 2400 (viz. 600 Hastates, 900 Principes, and 900 Tri- 
arians,) were troops of the line; 1200 (viz. 300 Hastates 
and 900 Rorarians,) light troops {; tHe 900 Accensi were 

• Livy, viii. 8. 

f The pilum was a weapon composed of a handle of wood three cu- 
bits long, and an iron head of the same length, one half of which pro- 
jected beyond the wood. 

t Niebuhr gives these numbers 2200 and 1100 ; but iothif otse 300 
Hastates remsdn unaccounted for. 
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merely a dqi6l«lMttaiioii that fdloved tiie legioii* Two 
legions thus ecmpcmed formed a consular army. 

The Hastates derived tiieir name from the spears (kM$Ut) 
which they bore ; the Principes were so called as being of 
tiie first class""; the Triarians as being formed oat of the 
first three classesf, for the Romans in the period of this 
legion still served acccnrding to tiie classes ; the Rorarians, 
or Sprinklers, from their task of ekowering (rarare) their 
missilesin the beginning of tiie action I • The 40 centuries 
of tiie first dass gave 30 for die Principes, 10 for tiie Tri- 
arians ; tiie second and tiiird class gave each 10 fi)r theTri- 
arians, their remaining 20 being the Hastates c^ the line. 
Of the forty centuries of the last two dasses, 10 were light 
Hastates, and 30 Rorarians. 

The maniples of the three cohorts of troops of the line 
were drawn up in quincunx, thus : 

nnnnannnn 

nnonnnnnn 
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with lanes or Intervals between them. Each maniple, as 
consisting of two centuries, had two centurions to command 
it, and a standard-bearer. The maniples of the Hastates 
contained 40 shielded men, that is, men of the second and 
third clas8§, 20 armed only with spear and dart, that is, 
of the fourth class ; the Principes bore spears and long cut- 
and-thrust swords ; the Triarians |7t/!a; the Rorarians slings, 
as being of the fifth class. When in battle array, the light 
troops were in front, and began the action ; they then re- 
tired through the lanes : the Hastates succeeded, and when 
they were wearied, they fell back through the Principes, 
who then came into action ; and if the enemy still resisted, 
the Triarians, who had hitherto been sitting under their 
standards, rose, the Principes and Hastates retired through 
the intervals of their maniples, which then closed; and the 
Triarians, having hurled their |7t/a on the wearied foe, fell on 
them sword in hand. 

About the middle of the fifth century the legion under- 

* ** Sctttati omncfl, iniignibiMmaxime armif." (LWy.) This sbowfe that 
they were men of property. 

f Not from their positioD| for then their name would have been Ter^ 
tiariafu. 

X " Ideo quod ante rorat quam pluit.*' Varro L« yL p. 92. Bip. ed. 

$ See the systemi p. 5%* 
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went a fiirtiher modification, and became sucli as it was when 
opposed to Hannibal, and as it is described by Polybius*. 
Fabius Maximus and Decius were probably the au^ors of 
this change also. 

As the class-system was no longer suited to the levies, 
they were now made from the tribes, from each of which 
four centuries, or 120 men, were selected for each legion; so 
that when the tribes were thirty-five, the legion contained 
4200 common men. These were all armed by the state, 
and classified according to their age ; the youngest being 
the light troops, or Velites, who began the battle ; the next 
in age the Hastates, and so on, the TViarians being the oldest 
men. The Hastates and Principes carried pUa and swords, 
the Triarians were armed with spears. Of the 4200 men 
of the legion, 1200, or twenty maniples, were Hastates ; the 
same number Principes ; one half of it, or 600, Triarians ; 
the remaining 1200 Velttes. The cavalry of each legion 
consisted of 300 men divided into ten troops (turmai), each 
of 30 men, and conmianded by three Decurions. Its sta- 
tion in action was on the wings. Each legion had six tri- 
bunes, each maniple two centurions and two ensigns : legates 
(legdtt) or lieutenants commanded the legions under the 
genend. The array of battle still continued to be in ^m- 
cunx. 

As the century conliuued to be drawn up three in front 
and ten deep, a question arises how it was to act ; and it 
can only have been in the following manner. The century 
also was drawn up in quincunx, 

* * * • 

« « -if 

« « « 

« 4» 4f 

^ ^ ^ 

thus forming ten lines, each man being allotted a space of 
three feet every way. When those in the first line had 
thrown their ;7t7a, they fell back, and the second line stepped 
forward and took their place, and so on till the whole ten 
lines had engaged ; and if there wza a supply of pUa, the 
same course may have been gone through over again ; the 
same was the case when they came to employ their swords. 

• Polybitts, vl 19—26, zviil 13—15, 
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What the literature of Rome was at this period we have 
not the means of ascertaining. Brief dry chronicles of public 
events were kept; the funeral orations made over men of 
rank were preserved by their families ; a moral poem of 
App. Claudius the Blind, and his speech against peace 
widi Pyrrhus, were extant in Cicero's days. Cato and 
Varro"*^ say that it was the custom of the Romans to sing 
at their banquets old songs containing the praises of the 
illustrious men of former times. It is the opinion of Nie« 
buhrf that the poems from which he supposes the history 
of the kings and of the early days of the republic to have 
been framed, were the production of plebeian poets, and 
composed after the time of the capture of the city by the 
Gauls; the middle of the fifth century, which was the golden 
age of Roman art, he thinks may also have been tiiat of 
Roman poetry. The measure in which the Romans com- 
posed their poems, and which is named Satumian Verse, 
continued to be used to the middle of the seventh century 
of the city; but we have very few specimens of it remaining, 
and its nature is but imperfectly understood. 

* The former in Cicero Tusc. Quest iv. 2., Brutus, 19. ; the latter 
in Nonius, s. v. Assa voce. From the passage of the Brutus **qum muUU 
sacuU* ante suam (Catonis) atatetn,** it would seem to follow that the 
custom had gone out of use long before Cato's time ; yet Dionysius (t 79.) 
plainly speaks of ballads of Romulus and Remus as being still sung in 
his time; and Horace (Carm. iv. 15. 25-32.) seems to speak of the 
practice of singing the praises of the renowned of ancient days as stiU 
continuing. 

f History of RomCi L p. 257. 
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PART III.* 



THE REPUBLIC— CONQUEST OF 
CARTHAGE AND MACEDONIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

CABTHAGB. FIBST PtJNIC WAB. 8IB0E OF AOBiaENTUM. — 

BOMAN FLEET. NAVAL VICTOBT OF DUILIU8. INVASION 

OF AFBICA. DEFEAT AND CAFTX7BB OF BE6VLV8. LOSSES 

OF THE BOMANS AT SEA. BATTLE AT PANOBMUS. DEATH 

OF BEOULUS. DEFEAT OF CLAUDIUS.— VICTOBY AT THE 

iBGATIAN ISLES. — ^PBACE WITH CABTHAOE. — EFFECTS OF 
THE WAB. 

The present portion of onr history wiU be cHiefly occnpied 
by the wars between Rome and Cartilage; we will therefore 
commence it by a brief sketch of the political constitution 
and history of the latter state. 

Carthage was a colony of the Phoenicians f founded on the 
north coast of Africa about a century before the building 
of Rome. The colony was led, it is said, byElissa, or Dido, 

* The authorides for this Part are so various that we must mention 
them at each chapter. Livy (partly in epitome) and Zonaras, and the 
other epitomators, are the only consecutive ones. The first Punic war 
is related in detail by Polybius, L 1 — 64. 

f The Greeks called the Tyrians and Sidonians ^olvuceSf on account 
of their red or purple garments ; hence the Latin Pmni taidpuniau. 
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the sister of the kmg of Tyre : a spot of land under payment 
of tribute was obtained fiom the original inhabitants of the 
country, and a to\m built*, which rapidly increase^ in size 
and wealth. The people first freed themselves from the tri- 
bute, then reduced the adjoining tribes, and gradually ex- 
tended their dominion over the coast of AMca from the con- 
fines of Cyr^ne to the Atlantic. The Balearic isles and Sar- 
dinia also ovimed the dominion of Carthage, and she early 
had settlements on the north coast of Sicily. 

The constitution of Carthage obtained the praise of Ari- 
stotle. It was, like those of the most flourishing conmiercial 
states of antiquity, a mixture of aristocracy and democracy, 
with a preponderance of the former, which was composed 
of the fEunilies of greatest wealth and influence, from whom 
the persons were chosen who were to fill the chief offices 
in t£e state, and who all served without salary. The se- 
nate was formed out of the principal families, and its mem- 
bers had their seats for life. It was presided over by the 
Suffetes\, magistrates who are compared to the Roman con- 
suls and the Spartan kings. If the sufletes and senate dis- 
agreed, the matter was brought before the people, whose 
decision was conclusive, on which occasion any one who 
pleased might speak and give his opinion. The sufletes 
frequently went out in the conmiand of the armies, but the 
ofiice of general was distinct from theirs. There was a 
magistracy of one hundred judges, to whom the generals 
had to give an account of tiieir conduct in war ; and no- 
where does the Funic character appear in a more odious 
light than in the cruel punishments inflicted on those whose 
only fault had been their ill fortune ; nothing was more 
common than to crucify a defeated general. These Hun- 
dred, who resembled the Spartan Ephors, became like them 
in course of time the tyrants of tiie state, and helped to 
cause its ruin. 

* Tbe fort or citadel of the town was naturally named Betzura {Jort)^ 
of which the Greeks made Byrsa (Pvpffo), and as this signified an ox- 
hidet they invented the tale of Dido's deceiving the Africans by asking 
for as much land as an ox-hide would cover, and when they gave it, 
cutting the hide into thongs. This story has gone the round of the 
world. Hassan Sabah, the chief of the Assassins, thus got the fort of 
Alamfit in Persia, the English (the Persians say) Calcutta, Hengist and 
Horsa their settlement in the Isle of Thanet, and one of the colonies in 
New England its land from the Indians. 

t The Hebrew Shofetim, or Judges. ' 
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The troops of Carthage were chiefly mercenaries lured in 
AMca, Spain, Qend, and Italy. The Carthaginians were re« 
markably precious of the blood of their own citizens, while 
they lavished that of their mercenaries with reckless prodi-* 
gality. 

The first attempt made by the Carthaginians to extend 
their dominion in Sicily was at the time of Xerxes' invasion 
of Greece, when they sustained a most decisive defeat at 
Himera from Gelo of Syracuse. They refrained from any 
further efforts till the people of Segesta (Egesta), who had 
called the Athenians into Sicily, applied, on their defeat, to 
Carthage for aid against Selinus. The aid was granted ; 
and this was the occasion of a succession of wars for near 
two hundred and fifty years between the Carthaginians and 
the Sicilian Ghreeks, in which the former acquired the do- 
minion over the greater part of the island. We are now to 
see them in conflict with the mistress of Italy. 

The war between these two powerful rivds commenced 
in a manner little creditable to Rome : the following was 
the occasion. After the death of Agathocles of Syracuse, 
the Campanian mercenaries who had been in his pay were 
dismissed. They left Syracuse as if they were returning 
home, but instead of doing so they treacherously seized the 
town of Mess^a ; they partly kUled, partly expelled the 
men, and divided the women, children, and property among 
themselves. The name which they assumed was Mamer- 
tines*; they conquered several places in the island, their 
numbers rapidly increased, and when their countrymen had 
imitated their treachery in the opposite town of Rhegiumf, 
a strict alliance was formed between the two freebooting 
communities. But when the Romans had destroyed their 
Italian allies, and they had themselves sustained a complete 
defeat from Hiero, they saw the necessity of foreign aid 
if they would escape destruction. A put of them ap- 
plied to Hanno, the Punic admiral, and put the citadel 

* From Mamers, or Mars, the god of war. 

t In the first year of the war with Pyrrhus, the eighth legion, consist* 
ing of Campanians, had been placed in garrison at Rhegium. Under 
the pretext of a conspiracy among the inhabitants, they massacred the 
men, and reduced the women and children to slavery, and casting off 
, their allegiance acted as an independent state. In 482, however, the 
consul C. Genucius stormed the town, and he led the 300 who remained 
alive of the legion to RomCi where they were scourged and beheaded^ 
ft the rate of fift^ a day. 
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into Us hands; another party sent off to Rome, ofiSering 
poBseseion of the town, and imploring aid on the score <n 
consanguinity (488). 

The Roman senate was greatly perplexed how to act. 
It was of the utmost importance to prevent the Carthagi- 
nians from hecoming masters of Messina ; hut, on the other 
hand, Rome's policy had hitherto heen in the main upright 
and honourable, and with what hce could they who had 
just punished so severely their own legion for an act of 
treachery, come forward as the protectors of those who had 
set them the example ? They long pondered, and could 
come to no conclusion ; the consuls then brought the mat- 
ter before the people, who, beguiled by the prospect of 
booty held out and the apparent ease of the enterprise, 
and heedless of national honour, voted the required aid"*^. 

The charge of relieving Mess&na was committed to the 
consul Ap. Claudius ; and one of his legates proceeding 
with some troops and ships to Rhegium, after one ineffec- 
tual attempt, succeeded in crossing the strait, and getting 
into the town. Hanno was invited to a conference, at 
which he was treacherously seized, and only released on 
condition of his giving up the citadel, an act of weakness for 
which he was crucified on his return to Carthage. But 
another Hanno now came with a large fleet, and leinded an 
army, which, in conjunction with the troops of Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, (with whom an alliance was made,) besieged 
the city on the land side, while the fleet lay at Pel6rus. 

The consul arrived shortly after, and taking advantage 
of the night landed his legions close to the camp of the 
Syracusans. He drew them up unobserved, and in the 
morning totally defeated the troops of the king, who fled to 
his capital ; whither, after having defeated the Punic army 
also, Appius followed him, and sitting down before it laid 
waste the lands. 

The two consuls of the following year (489) landed in 
Sicily, where sixty-seven towns, subject to HLero or the 
Carthaginians, placed themselves under the dominion of 
Rome. They approached Syracuse, and Hiero, in com- 

* *' This vote is an etenud disgrace to Rome, and a sign that even 
then the constitution was beginning to incline too much to the demo- 
cMtic side; although in the interior of the state no disadvantage to the 
republic thence arose fqr a long time to come." — Niebuhr, iiL 660. 
(German.) 
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pliance widi the wishes of his people, made proposals of 
peace, which was granted on his pa3ring 200 talents, re- 
leadiig all the Roman prisoners, and becoming the ally of 
Rome. The Carthaginians made no efforts to impede the 
progress of the Roman arms in Sicily ; but they were ac- 
tivdy engaged in making preparations for a vigorous cam- 
paign. They hired troops in liguria, Gkul, and Spain, 
which, joined with their African troops and the light Nu- 
midian cavalry, they sent over to Sicnly (490) under Han- 
nibal the son of GKiico, while another army was collected 
in Sardinia for the invasion of Italy. 

Hannibal made Agrigentum his head-quarters. Leaving 
the defence of Italy to the preetor, t^e two consuls, L. Pos- 
tumius and Q. Mamilius, passed over to Sicily, and came 
and encamped within a mile of Agrigentum. Having re- 
pelled an attack of the enemy, they formed two separate 
camps, united by a double ditch and a line of posts ; their 
magazines were in the town of Erbessus, which lay at no 
great distance in their rear. They remained thus for five 
months, when, at the urgent desire of Hannibal, whose 
troops were beginning to suffer from hunger, Hanno was 
sent to Sicily with a force of 50,000 foot, 6000 horse, 
and sixty elephants. He advanced to Heradte, and took 
the town of Erbessus : the Romans were now reduced to 
great straits for provisions ; an epidemic also broke out 
among them, and the consuls were thinking of giving over 
the siege ; but Hiero, whose all was at stake, made every 
effort to supply them, and they resolved to persevere. 
Hanno now encamped within little more than a mile of 
them, and the two armies remained for two months oppor 
site each other. At length, urged by repeated signals and 
messages from Hannibal, describing the distress in t^e 
town, Hanno resolved to hazard an engagement ; the Ro- 
mans, who were suffering nearly as much, eagerly accepted 
it, and after a hard«fought battle victory remained with 
them. Hanno fled to Herad^, leaving his camp in the 
hands of the victors ; thirty of his elephants were killed, 
three wounded, and deven taken. Dunng the battle Han-* 
nibal made a fruitless attack on the Roman lines ; but he 
soon after took advantage of the darkness of the winter 
nights to break through them, and get off with what re- 
mained of his army. The Romans then stormed the town, 
and sold such of the inhabitants as survived into slavery. 
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Several of the towns of the interior now came over to the 
Romans, but those on the coast stood too much in awe of 
the Punic fleet to follow their example : the coast of Italy 
also suffered from its descents, and tJie senate saw that they 
must meet the Carthaginians on their own element if they 
would end the contest with advantage. But the Punic 
ships of war were quinqueremes, and as the Romans and 
their Greek subjects had never had larger ships than tri- 
remes, their carpenters could not build the former kind 
without a model. At length (492) a Carthaginian ship of 
war, having gone ashore on the coast of Bruttium, fell into 
their hands, and with this for a model, in the space of sixty 
days from Hhe time the timber was cut, they built a fleet of 
one hundred and thirty ships. Meantime stages had been 
erected, on which the destined rowers were taught their art. 
When the fleet was ready, the consul Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
sailed over to Mess&na with seventeen ships, and the rest 
followed along the coast as fast as they could get to sea. 
"While he remained at Mess^a envoys came, inviting him to 
take possession of the liparsean isles, and he inconsiderately 
sailed over to them: the Punic admiral Hannibal, who was 
at Panormus, hearing he was there, sent twenty ships 
after him, which closed him up in the port during the night. 
The Romans in terror left their ships and fled to the land, 
and the consul was obliged to surrender. Hannibal now 
conceived such a contempt for the Romans as sailors that 
he thought he might easily destroy their whole navy. He 
therefore sailed dong the coast of Italy with fifty ships to 
reconnoitre ; but happening, as he doubled a cape, to fall in 
with their fleet in order of battle, he lost the greater part 
of his ships, and escaped with difliculty with the remainder. 

The Romans were well aware of their own inferiority as 
seamen, and they knew that their only chance of success 
was by bringing a sea- to resemble a land-fight. For this 
purpose they devised the following plan. In the fore part 
of each ship they set up a mast, twenty-four feet high and 
nine inches in diameter, with a pulley-wheel at the top of 
it ; a ladder thirty-six feet long and four broad was fastened 
to this and covered with boards nailed across it, and having 
on each side a bulwark as high as a man's knee ; at the end 
of it was a strong piece of iron with a sharp spike and a 
ring on it, through which a rope ran to the mast, and over 
the wheel, by which it could be raised or lowered. This 
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Corvtis or raven, as the machine was caUed, was to be let 
&11 on the enemy's ship, which the spike would then hold 
fast, and the soldiers holding their shields over the bulwarks^ 
to protect them, could board along it. 

The other consul, C. Duilius, took the command of the 
fleet, and hearing that the Carthaginians were plundering 
the lands of Mylae he sailed to engage them. As soon as 
they saw him, they came out with one hundred and thirty 
ships, as to a certain victory, not even condescending to 
form in line of battle. At tiie sight of the ravens they 
paused a little, but they soon came on and attacked the 
foremost ships. The ravene were then let fall ; the Roman 
soldiers boarded along them ; the AMcans could ill with- 
stand them, and they took thirty ships, among which was 
that of Ebnnibal, the admiral, a septireme which had be- 
longed to king Pyrrhus. The rest of the Punic fleet man- 
ceuvred, hoping to be able to attack to advantage ; but they 
either could not get near the Roman ships, or if they did 
were caught by Sie ravens. They at last fled, with the loss 
of fourteen ships sunk, 3000 men slain, and 7000 cap- 
tured. The joy of the Romans at this their first naval vic- 
tory was evinced by the permanent honour assigned to Dui- 
lius ; he was permitted for the rest of his life to have a 
torch carried before him and be preceded by a flute-player 
when returning home from supper. 

After this victory the Romans divided their forces, and the 
consul L. Scipio suled (493) with a fleet to make an attack 
on Sardinia, where he destroyed a Punic fleet and made a 
great number of captives. Meantime the Carthaginians were 
recovering their power in Sicily; but the consul of the next 
year (494), A. Atilius Caktinus, restored the Roman pre- 
ponderance there. The towns of Mytistratum, Enna, Ca- 
maiina, and others, which had gone over to the Carthagi- 
nians, were taken, and their inhabitants massacred. 

The following year (495) little was done on land ; the 
Carthaginians had, however, re-established their sway over 
one half of the island. A naval victory gained by the con- 
sul C. Atilius Regulus off the port of T3nidaris inspirited 
the Romans to make a bold attempt to torminate the war 
by an invasion of Africa. They therefore (496) collected 
330 ships, each carrying 300 seamen, which sailing round 
Pel6rus and Pachynus, took 40,000 soldiers on board on the 
coast of Sicily. The Car&aginians had assembled at Lily- 
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bmiB a fleet of S50 ahqw, cmruig 150,000 men, to oppa«« 
tikoa. It vu tie gmte«t nulhaiy efl^ dut tlw maciait 
world e»«a- nw*. 

The Roman fleet was dirided into fbnr aqaadmu ; tiu 
fint two were i-rmmmnAi^ bf Hk tXHUok M. AtOios Be- 
guilts and h. Hanlioi in ptxmm. Tlie two adminl-ih^ 
nikd aide br nde ; ead wu fidJowed by hit aquadnm, in 
a ain^ line, e»A ship keefntig fmtlier ont to aea than tlie 
one before it, ao that the two lines formed an acute angle; 
and the triangle was completed by the third squadron Mil- 
ing abreast, and hanng the horae-transports in tow ; tibe 
fbnidi BqnadnsL closed the fignre, being in a single Uoe. 
and fxtyndfiip on eadi aide beyond tiic base* llic Ponio 
admirals, Hanno ■"'I HamUcar, likewise divided tbcir fleet 
into fbnr sqaadions, which twled parallel, Hanno co^i- 
raanding Uw right. Hamilcar tlie left wii^. The two 
cental sqaadraas, by a feigned flight, drew tlie first two 
R(»nan ones after ttwm, and dms Im^ the triangle ; Ute 
Panic left wing tlien attached tlie tlurd aqnadroni iriule the 
rigiit wing sailed rotmd and fUl on the fimitli. As tlie 
Pnnic ship* which had fled now tnmed raund and fbn^it; 
there was > tbreefiidd engagement. At kngth the first two 
Rmnan aqnadrons, having beaten those to which they were 
oppooed. came to the aid of the tfaiid and fourth, and the 
Carthaginians were forced to retire, with the lees of Ouitf 
ships soak and nzty-four taken ; that o£ the Romans was 
twenty-four ships. 

The consols retnnied to Sicily to repair the ships they 
had taken, and to complete the crews t4 the whole fleet. 
Ihey then made sail for Africa; and as the Panie fleet was 
too weak to oppose than, th^ landed safdy on the esat 
mde of the Hcxmaic cspe (Cape Ban), whence advaudug 
southwards they took the town of Chqtea, iriiidi waa do- 
serted at their qiproach, and made it their |daoe ttf aima. 
Ihe whole country thence to Carthage was like a garden, 
full ot cattle, com. vines, and every natmal pfodnction. 
and stndded all over with the elegant ooontry-seats of tbs 
lovely reg^ waa qieedi^ 
sosands of csptivca won 

g ■ mr with die Cutlugiiiiaiia 
bj Agathoclet sboot tttj ytan 
<i,ti.a.atfes. ItwniUiihat 
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dragged to C^npea, the Cartfaaginians not ventoiing oat to 
the defence of their property. 

It was the usage of the Romans for at least one consular 
anny to return to Rome for the winter and be discharged, 
and they would not depart from it on tiie present occasion. 
To the messenger therefore whom the consuls sent home 
for instructions, it was replied, that Manlius should return 
with his army and the greater part of tiie fleet, while Re- 
gulus should remain in Afriea. It is said that Regulus 
earnestly applied for leave to return, as his little plebeian 
farm was going to ruin for want of his presence ; but that 
the goyemment undertook to bear the expense of its culti- 
vation, and to support his feunily while he was away in the 
service of the state. He therefore remained, with 15,000 
foot, 500 horse, and 40 ships. 

llie Carthaginians having recalled Hamilcar from Sicily, 
he brought witii him 5000 foot and 500 horse ; and being 
joined in command with Hasdrubal and Bostar, he advanced 
to oppose Regulus, who was now (497) besieging a town 
nam^ Adis, close by tiie lake of Tunis*. Instead of keep- 
ing to the plain, where their elephants and cavalry could 
act to advantage, they took their poet on the hills, and were 
in consequence defeated, with the loss of 17,000 men killed, 
and 5000 men and 18 elephants taken. Regulus now con- 
quered Turns ; seventy*£our other towns submitted to him ; 
he ravaged the country at his will; the Numidians revolted; 
the country-people all fled into Carthage, where &mine be- 
gan to be felt. 

Regius, fearing that his successor would come out and 
have the glory of taking Carthage, sent to propose a peace. 
Some of the principal men came to his eamp to treat, but 
he offered cmly the most humiliating terms. He required 
that Carthage should acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, 
pay a yearly tribute, retain but one ship of war, give up all 
claim on Sicily and Sardinia, release the Roman prisoners 

* On the banks of the Bagrada, said the legend (Plin. H. N. viii. 14.), 
abode a serpent of the enonnous length of 120 feet ; and when the sol- 
diers came thither for water, he killed or drove them oC It was found 
necessary to employ the ballbts and other artillery against him, as against 
a town, and at length he was slain. His skin andjawbones were brought 
to Rome, where they remained in one of the temples till the time of the 
Numantioe war. We must recollect that the first Punic war was fhe 
subject of Neevius' poem. 
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and redeon her own. Tbt Pimic enToye retired vidioat 
deigning a reply. 

Bntt^ han^itiaeM of die Rtunan piDConmil was to meet 
its dne chastiseinent. The Carttiagiiiians had sent to Oreece 
to hire troc^, which now amved ; and among tliem was a 
Spartan named Xanthippns, an officer of some distinction. 
When Xanthippns viewed the condition of the Punic army 
and aw its force, he told his friends, that it was not the 
Romans bat their own generals that had been die cause of 
the preceding defeats. The government on learning his sen- 
timenta conceived so high an opinion of his talents, that it 
was reserved to give him the command of the army; and he 
q)eedOf infused confidence into the minds of the soldiery, 
who r^dity observed his superiority over their former com- 
numders. In reliance on 100 elephants andabodyof 6000 
horse he ventured to offer batde to the Romans, ahhon^ 
he had bat 14,000 foot, and theirs now amounted to upwards 
of 32,000 men. He placed the mercenaries on the right, 
the Punic troop* on the left; die elephants were ranged one 
deep in front of the line, the cavalry and light troops were 
on the flanks. Hie Romans put their light troops in advance 
against the elephants, and drew up die l^i^uuies much 
deeper than usual ; the horse were on the flanks, llie left 
wing of the Romans easily defeated the mercenaries opposed 
to them, and drove them to their camp ; but the Panic horse 
routed that of the Romans, and then fell on the rear of the 
light wing, against the front of which the elephants were 
urged on ; and when the Roman soldiers had irith great loss 
forced their way through them, they had to encounter the 
dense Caithagiman phalanx. Assailed thus on all sides they 
at length gave way and fled ; the batde being in the plain 
they were exposed to the dephants and horse, and all were 
slain but 500 men, who with the proconsul were made pri- 
soners. The left wing (about 2000 men), wUch had pursued 
ea. Xanthippos. 
rent home soon 
ch as a stranger 
t surely we can- 
xded him richly, 
. the other Lace- 
a the captains to 
were obeyed! 
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Hie CartliBginiaiis laid siege to Clupea, but the Romans 
defended it gallantly. When intelligence of the defeat 
reached Rome, it waa resolved to send a fleet without delay 
to bring off the survivors, and the consulB M, jEmilius Pau- 
luB and Ser. Fulvius Nobilior put to sea with 350 ships. 
The Funic fleet engaged tbem off the Hermiuc cape, and 
was defeated tvith tibe loss of 104 ships sunk, 30 taken, and 
30,000 men slain or drowned. The Romans then landed, 
and having defeated the Punic army obliged them to raise 
the aiege ; but seeing that the country was so exhausted 
that no supplies could be had, they prepared to re-embark 
and depart. 

It was now after the summer solstice, a stormy and pe- 
rilous season in the Mediterranean. The pilots earnestly 
advised to avoid the south coast of Sicily, and rather to sul 
along the north coast. But as this was chiefly in the hands 
of the Carthaginians, the consuls would not attend to the 
advice of their pilots. They set sail, and got safely across; 
but on the coast of Camarlna the fleet was assailed by so 
furious a tempest tiiat but eighty ships escaped. The whole 
coast thence to Pach^ua was covered with wrecks, and with 
tlie bodies of drowned men. Hiero acted on this occasion 
as a faithful ally, supplying the survivors with food and 
raiment and with all necessaries. The remuning ships then 
sailed for Messftoa. 

The courage of the Cartha^ians rote when they heard 

of this misfortune; they got ready 200 ships, and sent Has- 

drubal with his army and 1 40 elephants over to Sicily. The 

Roman senate, notlung dismayed by the loss of their fleet. 

gave orders to biuld a new one ; and in three months they 

kt; with which the consuls Cn. 

\tiliuB CaladnuB (498) sailed to 

ined by the ships there, they went 

The new-town being taken by 

lated; those who could pay a ran- 

T were allowed to depart, leaving 

ne who could not pay that sum 

he former there were 10,000, of 

is, Solteis, and some other towns 

ted. 

. year (499), Cn. Servilius and C. 
md made various descents on the 
if ignorance of the ebb and flood 
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in the little Syrtis was near causing the loss of the whole 
fleet ; the ships got aground on the shoals, and it was only 
by throwing all the burdens overboard that tibey were got 
off. They then sailed round Lilybeeum to Panormus, and 
thence boldly stretched across for the coast of Italy; but off 
cape Faliniiras they encountered a fearful storm, in which 
they lost upwards of 150 ships. The senate and people, 
quite cast down by this last calamity, resolved to send no 
more fleets to sea, but to keep only 60 ships to convoy trans-i 
ports and guard the coast of Italy. 

Nothing of importance marks the next two years ; but 
in 502, Hasdrubsd, encouraged by the want of spirit shown 
of late by the Romans, led his army from Lilybseum toward 
Panormus. The Roman proconsul Csecilius MetelhiSy who 
was lying there with an army to {protect the harvest, feU 
back to ti^e town. He set his l^ht troops, well supplied with 
missiles, outside of the ditch, with orders if hard-pressed 
to retire behind it and continue the ccmtest; the workmen 
of the town had directions to carry out missiles lor them, 
and lay them under the wall. He kept the main body of 
his troops within the town, and sent constant reinforce- 
ments to those without. ^ When the Funic host came near, 
the drivers urged on the elephants against the Mght troops, 
whom they drove behind the ditch; but as they still pressed 
on, showers of missiles from the walls and from those at 
the ditch, killed, wounded, and drove furious the elei^iftnts ; 
and Metellus, taking advantage of the confusion thus caused, 
led out his troops and fell on the flank of the enemy. The 
defeat was decisive; some were slain, others drowned in at- 
tempting to swim to a Punic fleet that was at hand : the 
whole loss was 20,000 men; 104 elephants were taken, and 
all the rest killed. After this defeat the Cart^aginkns 
abandoned Selinus, whose inhabitants they removed to li* 
lybseum, which place and Drepana alone remained in th^r 
hands. 

An embassy to pr(^pose a peace, or at least an exchange 
of prisoners, was now dispatched to Rome, and Regulus, 
who had been five years a captive, accompanied it, on hiB 
promise to return if it proved unsuccessful. The tale of his 
heroism, as transmitted to us by the Roman writers, is one 
of the most famed in Roman story. Ui^appily, like so many 
others, it passes the limits of truth. 

Regulus^ we are told, refused, as being the slave of tiw 
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Garthagiiiiaii8,'fo enter Rome ; wit^ their ecmsent he at- 
tended the debates of the senate^ whom he nrged on no 
account to think of peace, or even of an exchange of pri- 
soners; and lest regard for him should sway them, he af-^ 
firmed that a slow poison had been given him and he must 
shortly die. The senate voted as he wished ; and rejecting 
the embraces of his Mends and relatives as being now dis- 
honoured, he returned to his jmson. The Carthaginians in 
their rage at his conduct resolved to give him tbe most 
cmel d€«th ; they cut off his eyelids, and exposed him to 
ibe rays of the sun, and then inclosed him in a cask or 
chest set full of sharp spikes, where pain and want of sleep 
terminated hk existence*. 

Regulus, there can be no doubt, died at Carthage, but 
probably of a natural death. The senate had put the Punic 
generals Bostar and Hamilcar into the hands oi his family 
as hostages for his safety, and when his wife heard of his 
death, i^e attributed it to neglect and want of care, aud in 
revenge treated her prisoners with such cruelty that Bos- 
tar dmd, and Hamilcar would have shared his fate but that 
the matter came to the ears of the government. The young 
Atiln only escaped capital punislment by throwing all the 
blame on their mother ; the body of Bostar nas burnt and 
the ashes sent home to Carthage, and Hamilcar was released 
£rom his dungeon^. 

After their victory at Panormus the Romans proceeded 
with an army oi 40,000 men and a fleet of 200 ships to lay 
M^e to the strong town of Idlybeeum. But it was gallantly 
defended by its govemcM: Himiko, and resisted all the effects 
of the Ronmns, akled by the artillery with which the Syra- 
cnsana supplied them, during the reraamder of the war. 

In fact the remaining nine yeasrs of the war (502 — 51 1) 
were years of almost constant nusfortune and disgrace to 
the Rcnnans ^ and had the Carthaginian system been the 
same as theirs, and the same obstmate perseverance been 
manifested, the final advantage would probably have been 
on the side c^ Carthage. In the beginning of the war the 

* Cicero against Piso, 19. Off. iii. 27. Gellius, vii. 24. Horace, 
Cann. iii. ▼. 41. Appian, Pun. 4. Against this is the silence of Poly- 
bius, and the denial of its truth by Dion (Zonaras, viii. 15.). See Beau- 
fort's examination of it. 

f Diodorus, xxi?. 1. If this story be true, the preceding one can 
hardly be so. 



Botnah generak, for iaitance, had imd a decided snpetfaritf ; 
now the ease was reversed, and Himileo, HaniKUNd, end 
above all Hamikar Barcas (Lightning*) fax exeelled those 
ofifKMsed to them* ' > 

We will pass over the details of the events of these yeai», 
GjBiii nbtking tiw following, as it relates to the interaidt hi- 
sfe(H*y of Rome. In the year 503 the consul P. CSanduui 
PuldieT aiukd with a fleet and army to Sicily, and Isuvmi^ 
Lilybseum he went with 128 ships to make an atteni|it cm 
]>rq)antim* He hoped to surprise it by sailing in the mght, 
but it was daybreak when he arrived, and Adherbal^wha 
was there, had time to get his fleet out to give him ixi^ 
tie. The pulktrii told the consul that the sabred cMckena 
would not eat; " If they will not eat," said he, ** they mni^ 
drink," and he ordered them to be flung into the seaf. A 
battle thus entered into in cont^i^ of the retigioijffi leel«> 
ings of the pec^le could not well be prosperous; &e Roman 
fleet was totidly defeated; ninety-three shi^s with all 
their crews were taken by the enemy; the consul fled wldi 
only thirty. Claudius on coming to Rome waa ordered to^ 
name a dictator; with the usual insolence of his family -he 
nominated his client M. Claudius Glicia, the son of a- 
freedman. The senate in indignation deprived the luiwcMrthy. 
dictator of his office, and appointed A* AtiHus CalatlniiB«t 
afterwards named Serr^nus (Sower), because he was found 
by those who came to inform him of his elevation sowit^ 
the com with his own hand in his little plebeian fannt. 
Claudius veas prosecuted for violation of the mijesty of the 
people, and he did not long survive the disgrace^ dyings 
probably by his own hand, l^e so many of his family. 

The Romans were so disheartened by this last defeat thajb, 
for Ave years they remained without a navy. At lengthy 
seeing tliat unless they could prevent supplies £rom being 
sent to Hamilcar from home, tiiere would be no &oA to the 
war, they resolved once more to build a fleet. But the 
treasury was exhausted ; public spirit however, as at timea 
in Greece, impelled the wealthy citizens to come forward^ 

* From the Punic or Hebrew word Barak, Hence perhaps Barak, the 
lieutenant of Deborah, (Judges, ch. iv.) had his name ; the Scipios 
were caHedyti^na beUL Yildeiim {Lightning) was a surname of the 
celebrated Turkish sultan Bayazid. 

t Cicero de Nat Deor. ii. 3. ; de Div. i. 16., ii. 8. Liv. Epit. 19. 

t PKny, H. N. xviil* Val. Max. iv. 6, 4. 
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and each gtving according to his means, a fleet of 200 
ships, huilt after an excellent model, was got ready, with 
which the consul C. Lutatius Catulus and the prsetor P. 
Valerius proceeded to Sicily early in the spring of the year 
511. 

Lutatius, finding that the Punic fleet was gone home, 
blodkaded bo^ lilybaeum and Drepanum by sea ; and he 
pressed on the siege of this last place with great vigour, 
hoping to take it before the fleet could return. Mean- 
time, aware that he would have to fight at sea, he had 
his crews daily put through their exercise. When it was 
known at Carthage that a Roman fleet was again on the 
coast of Sicily, the ships of war were all got ready for sea,, 
and laden Yfith com and all things requisite for the army 
of Hamilcar, who was besieging the town of Er3rx ; and the 
admiral, Hanno, was directed to sail thither without delay, 
and, having landed the stores, to take on board some of the 
best troops, and Hamilcar with them, and then to force the 
enemy to an engagement. Hanno accordingly sailed to 
the ikes named Mgktes*, off cape Lilybseum, and there 
landed. Lutatius, on learning that the Punic fleet was at 
sea, and judging of its object, took some of the best 
troops on board, intending to give battle in the morning. 
During the night the wind changed ;'^it blew strong, and fa- 
vourable to the enemy, and the sea grew somewhat rough. 
The consul was in doubt hoV to act; but reflecting that if 
he gave battle now he should only have to fight Hanno, and 
that too with his ships heavily laden, whereas if he waited 
for fine weather he should have to engage a fleet infighting 
order with picked troops, and above all with the formidable 
Hamilcar on board, he resolved to hesitate no longer. He 
advanced in line of battle ; the heavy ships and raw levies 
of the Carthaginians could ill resist the expedite quinque- 
remes and seasoned troops of the Romans, and the issue of 
the contest was not long dubious : 50 Punic ships were 
sunk, 70 taken; the number of the prisoners amounted to 
10,000. 

This defeat quite broke the spirit of the Carthaginians. 
Having vented their rage as usual on their imfortunate 
admiral by crucifying him, they gave full powers to Ha- 
milcar to treat of peace with the Roman consul, who, aware 

* Liv. Eplt. 19. Polybiu^ spealcs ^ bat oae isle, and names it 
iEgilsa. 
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of the exhatisted condition c^ Rome, gladly hearkened to 
the overtures of the Funic general, and peace was concluded 
on the following terms, subject to the approbation of the 
Roman people. The Carthaginians were to evacuate all 
Sicily, and not to make war on Hiero or his allies ; they 
were to release all the Roman prisoners without ransom ; 
and to pay the Romans tl^e sum of 2200 Euboic talents in 
the course of twenty years. The people, thinking these 
terms too favourable to Carthage, sent out ten commission- 
ers to Sicily, and by these the sum to be paid was increased 
a thousand talents, and the term reduced to ten years, and 
tlie Carthaginians were obliged to evacuate the islands be- 
tween Italy and Sicily, and forbidden to send any ship of 
war off the coast of the territory of Rome or her allies, or 
to enlist troops in Italy. 

Thus, after a duration of twenty-four years, terminated 
the first war between Rome and Carthage. The efforts 
and the sacrifices made by the former state were greater 
tlian at any period of her history. The Roman population 
was reduced by half a million in the contest ; tiie Italian 
allies must have diminished in proportion : seven hundred 
ships of war were lost ; the enormous property taxes which 
they had to pay oppressed the people beyond measure ; 
large portions of the domain were sold, and this, virith the 
sale ik small properties in land, caused by distress, gave 
origin to the great inequality of property which aften^i^irds 
proved so pemicous to the state. On the side of Carthage, 
the war was little less pernicious. It is true she did not, 
like Rome, lavish the blood of her own citizens, but she 
had to pay her mercenaries high, and for this purpose to 
increase die taxes of her subjects, and thereby augment 
their discontent : all the imposts were doubled, and the 
land-tax was raised to one half of the produce'*'. 

The peace left Rome mistress of Sicily ; and so exhausted 
viras the island by the war, that the purchase seemed hardly 
worth the cost. The occasion of the war was evidently 
unjust on the side of Rome ; and it would appear that 
her wiser policy had been to confine herself to Italy ; but 
in reality the choice was not in her power, for Carthage 
was now extending her dominion over the West, and the 
contest for empire or existence must have come sooner or 

* Cartilage loit 500 ihipt in the war. 
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later. We must also bear in mind, that the empire of the 
world had been destined by Providence for Rome. 

Sicily being the first country acquired out of Italy, it was 
the first example of a Roman province*, A governor was 
sent to it annually ; all war prohibited among its people ; 
excise, land-tax, and other taxes paid to Rome ; but no 
public lands were retained there, and no assignments made 
to Roman citizens. 

Hiero continued to the end of a long life to rule his little 
realm of Syracuse as the favoured ally of Rome ; and his 
wisdom, justice, and beneficence caused the Syracusans to 
enjoy more real happiness than they had done at any pe- 
riod of their history f. 



CHAPTER 114 
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Scarcely had the Carthaginians concluded the war with 
Rome when they were engaged in another which menaced 
their very existence. The mercenaries who had served in 
Sicily, enraged at their pay and the rewards which Hamil- 
car had promised them being withheld, turned their arms 
against the state. They laid siege to Carthage, Hippo, and 
Utica. Most of the subjects, exacerbated by the enormous 
imposts which had been laid on them, joined them, and they 
defeated the only army that Carthage could assemble. At 
length the conduct of the war was committed to Hamilcar, 
and by his able measures he succeeded in annihilating the 
revolters. The war, one of the most sanguinary and fero- 
cious ever known, lasted three years and four months. It 
gave the world an example of the danger of having the army 
of a state entirely composed of mercenaries. 

• Provincia Niebuhr regards as equivalent with pvoventus and paral- 
lel to vectigaL 

t We here lose the invaluable guidance of Niebuhr, whose work ter- 
minates at this point. 

I Polybius, i. 65 to the end, il. 1—35. 

k2 
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During this -vnx the Romtme acted with honour i Ijiey 
aet the Pumc prieonets who were in Italy at liberty i tiey 
allowed provisions to be sent to Carthage, but not to th« 
quartern of the rebels ; and when the troopB in Sardinia, who 
had also, revolted, ^plied to them for aid they refiised it. 
They could not, however, persist in this htmourable course; 
on a second implication £rom these troops, who were hard 
pre^^ed by the native Sards, they sent a force thither ; and 
when the Carthaginians were preparing to assert their do- 
minion over the island, they were menaced with a war with 
Boiae. They were therefore obliged to give up all claim 
to Sardinia, and even to pay an additional sum of 1200 
talents, as compensation for injuries they were alleged to 
have done the Roman merchant- shipping. This flagrant 
injustice on the part of the Romans rankled in the mind of 
the Cartha^nians, and it is assigned as the chief cause of 
the second Punic war, which inflicted so much misery on 
Italy, 

For several years now the Romans were engaged in re- 
ducing the barbarous natives of Sardinia and Corsica, and 
in extending their dominion northwards in Italy. It was 
also at this tune that they first began to turn their views over 
the Adriatic and regard the state of Greece. The following 
was the first occasion. 

The Illyrians had for a long time been united under one 
head, and had exercised robbery and piracy on a large 
scale by sea and by land. Their last king, Agrfla*, dying 
from intemperance, caused by hia joy at lus subjects having 
taken and plundered the wealthy town of Phtenice in Eptru^ 
his widow Teuta assumed the government as guardian tq 
her infant son. Piracy was now carried to a greater extent 
than ever, and continual complaints came to the Roman se- 
nate from their subjects on the east coast of Italy, C. and L. 
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The feUotring spring (528) the coiteul Ch. Pulvius sailed 
fipom Rome witti 200 ships, while his colleague L, Postu- 
mius led a land army of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse to 
Brundisium. Fnlvius sailed to the isle of Corcyra, of "whidi 
the lUyrians were now masters ; but Demetrius of Hiarus * 
who commanded there, having incurred the wrath df Teuta, 
had sent offering to put it into the hands 6f the Romans. 
JHe kept his word, and the Corcyraeans gladly submitted to 
tiie Roman dominion. Fulvius then passed over to Apollo- 
lilii, where he was joined by Postumius. This city also put 
itself under the protection of Rome, and Epidamnus or Dyr- 
in^clnum, whither they next proceeded, did tJie same. The 
eonstils then entered Illyria, where several tribes revolted 
from Teuta ; and, leaving Demetrius to rule over them, Ful- 
vius returned to Rome, while Postumius wintered at Epi- 
diinmus. In the spring (524) Teuta obtained peace, on con- 
dition of paying tribute, giving up all claim to the greater 
part of Illyria, and engaging not to sail from her port of 
lisstts with more than two barks, and these unarmed f* Pos- 
tOE^us sent to inform the iEtolian and Achaean leagues of 
this peace. Embassies were soon after despatched to Athens 
and Corinth, and at this last place the Romans were afiowed 
to joki in tbs Isthmian games. 

In the year 514 a war had commenced with the Boian 
€^uls, supported by some of their kindred tribes andby th^ 
Id^urians. It was continued through ihe follomng year, 
with advantage on the side of the Romans. In 516 a large 
body of Transalpine Gauls came to the aid of the Boians ; 
but at Ariminum they fell out among themselves, killed their 
kings, and slaughtered one another. The survivors returned 
libme, and the Boians and ligurians were glad to obtain 
peace. The follo^wdng year the temple of Janus at Rome, 
which was to be closed in time of peace, was shut, for the 
first time it is Bsld since the reign of Numa. 

Four years after this peace (520) the tribune C. Flami- 
nius brought in a bill to assign the Ficentine district, which 
had been occupied by the Senonian Gauls, and which they 
still held as tenants to the state. The Boians and other 
neighbouring tribes saw in this a plan of the Romans to 

* This was an island on the coast oC Illyria. 

f The Romans afterwards (53^) made war on Demetrius for breach 
of tliis tfcaty,^ and he had to seek fefuge with Philip II. of Macedonia^ 
in whose service he spent the rtms^nder of his life. 
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ire thBB exteBding their domipioa in 
uthaginiaBs were equally aetite ill 
Spain. The Iobs of Sicily and Sac- 
un of money exacted from t^em.by 
Bsed their enmity to them ; and H»- 
3 great talenU, uid that by the &Qlt 
obliged to give up hia hopes of re. 
led vith hatred to the Roman nfune, 
aeana of waging -wai with th^a twee 
I of Spain he saw would g^v« aban> 
y, and the divided state of the oatiodB 
would make the acquisition of do^ 
therefore, as the civil wai was ended, 
lo had eWed in it were reduced, hi 
4), and landed at Oades (Cadis). He 
i-in-law Haadrubal and his son Hbd>- 
ine years of age. As be was offering 
nbarkation, he made tbosa vho ircxe 
de ; then leading bis son Vf to the 

, he would go with hin) • gad oa iai 

givtDg a cheerful assent, he made him lay his band on the 
flesh of the victim, and swear eternal enmity to Rome. 

During nine years Hamilcar carried on a suoeesafiil war 
in Spain. He reduced the modem ADdaluaia and 'Eetta* 
maddra, and penetrated into Portugal and Leon. Hamilcu 
fell (523) in an engagement with the peopte of the country. 
The army chose Hasdrubal to succeed him, andtbeCaitluo- 
^nian senate confirmed theix choicCj and sent him addi< 
tional troops. Hasdrubal, by hie -taknta, his BtfldneWi 

* Foi the ucend Punic war we have Ibe third decade of Livy, who 
followsd Pi>lyl)ini aUa thii lut wiHer'a owDnnratire u th» battk mT 
Canns cansecMJiiely and for the coBcluaiaiif Ap^n'i Fonini cad Hui- 
nlballan War, Plutarcb't liv«s of MuceUut and Fobiiu Muw«s. 
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justice, and good policy, won the afTectdoiiB of tlie Spaniards, 
and extended the dominion of Carthage to the river Ih^nia 
(Ebro) ; and he founded on the coast the city of New Car- 
thage (Oartjifigena) for the capital, which soon nearly ri- 
■nBed Carthage iteelf in extent and wealth. This able ge- 
oeial perished by the hand of an aseassin In the eighth year 
of his mmmand (531), and the army, as before, assturiing 
tiie rigbt c^ ^tpinntment, set Hannibal, the eon of Hamilcar, 
who hadbeensecond in command to Hasdruhal, in his place, 
and their choice was confirmed by the govermr—"'- 

Humibal, who was now twenty-five years of 
the time for executing his father's projects t 
was at hand. He proposed to march a veten 
Italy, and he hoped that one or more decisive v 
would induce the Samnites and other Italian { 
and assert their independence. In order to ext 
dominion still further in Spun, to enrich his t 
give them confidence in themselves and their g 
tbtm mto the country of the Olcades, on the . 
ana), and took their chief town, named Altha 
The following Bpring (532) he entered the c< 
Vacceaus, tmd took their towns of Elmantict 
dicB, and Arbucala ; and as he was on the way 
Carthage, he defeated on the banks of the T-^—, __ _.„j 
of more than 100,000 Spaniards who came to oppose him, 
ITie whole of Spain south of the Ebro, with the exception 
of the city of Saguntum, now obeyed the power of Car- 
thage. The people of this town, who claimed a Grreek 
orig^, and the other Greek towns on the coEist of Spain, 
tad |)ut themselves under the protection of Rome, and a 
Rdman embassy was sent to Carthage, in the time of Heia- 
drubal, to stipulate for their independence, and to require 
that the Pnnic power should not be extended beyond the 
Bbfo.' The Saguntines, aware of the ultimate designs of 
Hannibal,' sent pressing embassies to Borne, praying for aid, 
Bstiannibal, having caused a quarrel between them and tl^ 
Totboletane, menaced their existence. An embassy was 
therefore sent to Hannibal, who gave a haughty evasive 
T^y, and sending to Carthage for instructions he received 
power to act as he deemed beet. Uader the pretext'of 
aiding the TOTboletans, he Hierefore came and laid siege to 
Saguntum with an army of 150,000 men. The conquest 
of this towtt was an Object of the utmost importance in his 
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deprive them all gradually of their lands, and they deter- 
mined on resistance. The Boians and Isumbrians sent to 
invite the Gsesatans, who dwelt on the Rhone, to come and 
share in a war in which great plunder was expected. Thk 
invitation was readily accepted; and in the eighth year after 
the division of the Picentine land (527), the Gcesatans 
crossed the Alps and descended into the plain of the Po, 
where diey were joined by all the Gallic tribes except the 
Venetians and the Cenomanians, whom the Romans had 
gained over to their side. With a host of 50,000 foot and 
20,000 horse and chariots they then crossed the Apennines 
and entered Etruria. 

The terror caused at Rome by this irruption of the Ga«d& 
was great. All Italy shared in it, and prepared to resist 
the invaders. The number of men actually imder arms on 
this occasion was 150,000 foot and 6000 horse, and the 
total amount of the fighting men of Rome and her alli^ 
(the Greeks and Etruscans not included) was 700>000 foot 
and 70,000 horse. 

One of the consuls, C. Atilius, was at this time in Sar- 
dinia ; his colleague, L. jEmilius, had encamped at Ari- 
minum ; one of the praetors commanded an army in Etru- 
ria. The Gauls had reached Clusium, in their way to Rome, 
when they learned that the praetor's army was in their rfear. 
They returned, and by a stratagem gave this army a defeat : 
6000 Romans were slain ; the rest retired to a hill, where 
they defended themselves. The consul iEmiUus, who had 
entered Etruria, now came up ; and the Grauls> in order to 
secure the immense booty which they had acquired, by Hie 
advice of one of their kings declined an action, resolving 
to return home along the coast, and then to re-enter Etruria, 
light and unencumbered. JEmilius, being joined by the re- 
mainder of the praetor's army, followed their faiarch, in tjitder 
to harass them as much as possible. Meantime Atilius had 
landed his army at Pisa and was mardiing for Rome. His 
advanced guard met that of the Gauls and defeated it. A 
general action soon commenced, the Gauls being attacked 
in front and rear : they fought with skill and desperation ; but 
their swords and shields wete inferior to those of the Romans, 
and they were utterly defeated, with the loss of 40,000 slain 
and 10,000 taken ;.that of the Romans is not known. Ati- 
lius fell in the action, ^milius, having made a brief inroad 
into the Boian country, returned to Rome and triumphed. 
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The consuls of the succeeding year (528) reduced the 
Boians to submission. Heavy rains and an epidemic in their 
army checked all further operations. Their successors, P. 
Funus and C. Flaminius (the author of the war), carried the 
war beyond the Po» and ravaged the lands of the Isumbrians, 
who having assembled a force of 50,000 men prepared to 
give them battle. The Roman consuls, who were devoid of 
all military skill, fearing to trust their Gallic allies, placed 
them on the south side of the Po, the bridges over which 
they broke down, and drew up their troops so close to its 
edge as to leave no space for the requisite movements, so 
that their only hopfes of safety lay in victory. Fortunately for 
the Roman army the tribunes possessed the skill the con- 
suls wanted. Knowing that the long Gallic broadswords 
bent after the first blow, and must be laid under the foot 
and straightened to be again of use, they gave pila to their 
j&ont ranks, and directed them, when the Grauls had bent 
their swords on these, to fall on sword in hand. These tactics 
succeeded completely; the straight short thrust-swords of 
the Romans did certiun execution, and their victory was 
decisive. 

After this defeat the Grauls sent an embassy to Rome 
suing for peace ; but the new consuls, M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus and Cn. Cornelius Scipio, (530) fearing to lose an 
occasion of distinguishing themselves, prevented its being 
granted. The Isumbrians hired 33,000 Gsesatans ; but all 
their efforts were unavailing; they were everywhere de- 
feated, their chief towns Acefrse and MedioUnum (Milan) 
taken, and shortly afterwards the colonies of Mutiim (Mo- 
dena), Cremdna, and Placentia founded, to keep them in 
obedience. Marcellus at his triumph bore on a trophy the 
arm^ of the Gallic king Viridomarus, whom he had slain 
vfith his own hand, and suspended them, as the third Spolia 
opima* to Jupiter Feretrius, on the Capitol. 

The Roman dominion now extended over the whole of 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Ulyria, and Corcyra, and 
the towns of the coast of Epirus. 

• Plut Maifcellus, 7. The othet two are the fictitiotis ones of Romulus, 
the real of Cossus. See above, p. 107. 
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xivBiB WftB^nanied the Icdand, and two brothersr igr^e attfak 
^tine contending for the regal authority over it. Hannibal 
«ded with the dder, who in return snj^lied him with 
^tiuBg^and provisions for his army, now ^SftOO fodtattd 
<800Q horse^ and gave him an escort through the country 
«f the AUobroges to the foot of the Alps. 

Hannibal went for ten days about 160 miles np tiie 
isara*; he then turned to the mountains. But here ^d^ffl- 
cultieabegaa to assail him. The Grauls occupied t^ passes, 
but as they did iK)t keep their plans secret, he learned that 
they were there ; and also finding out tiiat they only kept 
guurd by day, retiring to their town by night, he d^ out m 
the night with some select troops and seized the heights 
tiiey nBed to occupy. In the morning ihe army set forwaid ; 
but the Gaols assailed them in the pass, where they had fio 
proceed along a narrow path over a deep raviiie, and did 
much mischief, e^ecialiy to the horses and beasts of bvrrdctt. 
Hannibal, however, at the head of his select troops, drove 
them off. He then took and plundered several villages and 
their chief town. The march now lay for tiuree dajre in: a 
.frtdtfol valley, where there were numerous herds of cattle. 
On the fourth day the people who dwelt at the other end 
of the valley sent to propose a peace vrith him, offering 
hostages and guides. Hannibal, though he distrusted dtem. 
Agreed to the treaty, but he ^prudently remitted none oiF 
his precautions. After two days' march the army entered 
a rugged precipitous pass leading out of the valley, and 
here 6ie Gauls had made preparations to overwhdm them. 
But Hannibal had wisely put the baggage, and horse^ and 
elephants in advance, and kept his troops of the line in tiie 
rear, which foresight saved the army. The loss, however, 
in men and beasts was considerable, as the Gauls showered 
stones and rolled dovm rocks from the hdghts above 
them. Hannibal was obliged to pass the night separate 
from his cavalry. In the morning, finding the Giauls gone, 
the army joined and moved on, though still harassed by 
their desultory attacks. It was remarked that they never 
assailed the part of the line of march where the elephants 
we^, as the unusual appearance of these animals inspired 
them with terror. 

On the ninth day the army reached the summit of the 

f To MoiUmelian ;uid BourgQeuf* 
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Alps^ Hfire^&^niadeahalt of two days to xeBtrand to 
lei^ifhle .liioae Mrho had been left behind to fcjom* The siiaw 
•which now fell, it being late in l^e aulaimn* and the p70>- 
:8peQt at the fuTthei* difficulties they would hxfp to enpoimtet , 
dWpinited the tcoops ; but their leader, by pointmg out* to 
them the rich plain of the Po, and assurhag thesob dF the £e^ 
cility. of conquest, soon raised their spirits^ and .they com- 
fT^enced the descent* Here however, though there* wete 
no ^suemies to attack them, the loss was^ nearly as ^eafc as 
•iut the ascent. The new-&llen snow made the path indie- 
oeituhle> and those who missed it rolled down the ptreoipiees. 
Th§y stUl however advanced, till they found thentselves><m 
the edge of a steep, which it was plain the elephants and 
beasts of burden could never get down. Hannibal tried to 
jtake a round to esci^pe this steep ; but the thin crust of ioe 
whiich had formed on the snow gave way under the feet of 
the beasts, and held them impounded, and even the men 
CQuM not get along it. He therefore cleared away the snow 
on the edge of the steep, and encamped therefor the night. 
Next day he set his men at work to level a way down^ ; and 
they imade it that day passable for the horses mad mules, 
which they brought down to^the parts v^ere there was pad- 
tuiiage ; but it took three days to make a way for the ele- 
phants. The descent now offered no further difficulties; and 
• the army was soon encamped in the country of the Isumbrian 

Ganls t» 
Five months had now elapsed from the day they had set 

out from New Carthage, fifteen days of which had been oc- 
cupied in the passage of the Alps. The army had in that 
time bew considerably reduced by its various losses, and 
it now numbered but 26,000 men, t. e» 12,000 African and 
BOOO Spanish foot, and 6000 horse. 
Having given his army sufficient rest, Hannibal advanced 

* According to Livy, Appian, Pliny, and others, Hannibal, in order 
td be able to cut down the rocks, had large trees hewn into pieces, and 
piled aronnd them, and iet flre to, and when the rocks were glowing- 
hot vinegar poured on thean, which rendered them soft and easy to cut 
The truth of this circumstance has been disputed in modem times* 

t Some critics make Hannibal come over the Great, o^her^ over the 
Little St. Bernard ; some are for Mt. GeneVre, the Simplon, or Mt, Visoj 
others (who we incline to think are right), for Mt Cenis. According 
to these lA8t> his route was Moiitm^U^/MaltaverAe, Aiguebelle, Lb €ha- 
pelle, St Jean de Maurienne, StMichel, Modane, Verney, Lans-le-Bourg, 
Summit of Cenis, La Novtil^ie, ^se, 6t» Ambroid; Kivoli. 
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was fre^ and vigoitms, for Hanmbalbad directed Ha metx 
to anoint and arm themselves by the fire in their tent^.^ 
When he sew the Romans over the river, he led out his 
^xxips, and drew them np about a mile from his camp. ,Hi^ 
advance-guard consisted of 8000 dartmen and Balearic 
shngers ; he drew up his heavy infantry « Africans, Spaniat^s^ 
and Oauls, about ^0,000 in one line, with 10,000 horse,^ 
oiie half on each wing, and the elephants in front of the' 
wings. Sempronius ^rew up his army of 16,000 Romans 
and 20,000 aUies in the usual manner : he placed his horse 
(about 4000) on the wings. The Roman light troops being 
already fatigued, and having spent their weapons in the 
pursuit of the Numidians, were easily beaten ; and while' 
the tnx^s of the line were engaged, the Punic horse charged 
and scattered that of the. Romans ; the light troops and Nu- 
midians tiien advanced andfeU on the flanks of the,Roman 
line ; the troops in ambush rose at the same time, and attacked 
tliem in the rear. The Roman wings, assailed in front by 
the elephants and in flank by the Hght troops, gave way 
and fled ; ihe centre, about 10,000 men, drove back the Pu- 
nic troops in front of it, but it suffered from those in its rear. 
At length, seeing their wings driven off the field, and fee- 
ing the number of the enemy's horse if they attempted to 
aid them, or recross the river to their camp, they made a 
desperate effort, and breaking through the adverse line 
forced their way to Placentia. Most of the remainder were 
destroyed at the river by the horse and the elephants; those 
who escaped made their way to Placentia. Ilie victors did 
not venture to cross the river : all their elephants but one 
died in consequence of the extreme cold and wet. Scipio 
the next night led the troops in the camp over the Trebia 
to Placentia, and thence to Crem6na. 

Sempronius sent word to Rome that but for the weather 
he should have obtained a complete victory. The truth, 
however, was not to be concealed; but the Roman spirit 
only rose the more in adversity. Cn. Servilius and C. Fla- 
minitis'*' were created consuls, Sempronius having gone to 
Rome to hold the elections. 

Hanmbal, having made an ineffectual attempt oh a ma- 
gaeine near Placentia, and taken Victumviae, gave his troops 

• ThiiwattbjBFUuDiiuiu who kad earned the OaUic war. Seeabove» 
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9oxna repose. Early in the spring he attempted to m^ose tib» 
Apemunes; but a violent stoxm of thunder, hail, wind, pn^ 
ram forced him to give over his project H^ then gaw 
Semproniu3 a second defeat near Placentia, after ivhich h^ 
led his troops into liguria. In the spring (535) Flaminif^K 
went to his province, and having received fpur legions, two 
from dextipionius and two from the pr^tor AtUiuSj crpsse^. 
the Apennines and encamped at Arretium (ArezTo). . Han* 
nlbal, finding the Grauls so discontented at his remaining 
in their country that he was obliged to change his dress fto^ 
quently, and to wear various wigs in order to escape their 
attempts on his life, resolved to enter Etruria without delay. 
Of the various routes into that country he fixed on that 
through the marshes formed by the river Amo*, as he could 
thus elude the Koman consul. He placed his African and 
Spanish in£smtry with the baggage in advance ; these v^ere 
followed by the Gauls, and last came the horse. He him* 
self rode on his only remaining elephant. For four days 
and three nights they had to march through the water, en- 
during every kind of hardship. Most of the beasts of bur- 
den perished, several of the horses lost their hoofs, and Han- 
nibai himself lost the sight of one of his eyes. 

Having learned the character of the Koman con«d» a 
vain rash man, utterly unskilled in military afiairs, Hanni- 
bal resolved to provoke him to a battle before the amval of 
his colleague. He therefore proceeded to lay waste the 
fiiiitful country between FsesuLae and Arretimn. The sight 
of the devastations he committed enraged Flaminius, an4 
he woyld not be withheld by his offi^cers from giving 
battle* Hannibal had now reached the vicinity of Cort6na, 
and w)ien he found that Flaminius was following him, he 
prepared to select the most advantageous position for en- 
gaging. He therefore advanced, with the hills of Ck)r- 
tdna on his left, the Trasimene lake on his right, till he 
came to a spot where the hills approach the lake, leaving a 
narrow path, and then recede, forming a valley closed at the 
end by an eminence. He stationed his line-troops at the 
further end of this valley, placing his light troops on the 
hills on the right side of it, andl^ horse and the Gauls on 
those on the leff. He, thus awaited FlamiiouB, who ar- 

• LIvy, xxii. 2. They were on the right bank of the lower Arno 
fNieb. i. 128)» Mfoall'and ivaut otiMt noderas niftiiitaia Umt they were 
uie marshes formed by the Upper Po. 
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into the country of the ligurittn tribe of thfe l^liiini (Pied- 
mont), \fho8e capital he took by stonn. Hiis struck terror 
into tiie siunounding tribes, and they all joined the invaders. 
Hannibal, finding that those in the plains "were only with- 
held fk'om doing the same by liieir fear of the Roman armies 
in their countiy, resolved to advance at once, and deliver 
them from their apprehensions. 

Scipio had meantime advanced from Pisa, and collect- 
ing what troops there were in Etruria and Cisalpine Gtiul, 
crossed the Po with the intention of giving Hannibal battle 
at once. The Punic general was equally anxious to fight : 
botii armies approached the river Ticinus (Tessino), which 
the Romans crossed, and came to within five miles of Vic- 
tumvi^e (Vlgevano ?), where Hannibal lay. Next morning 
Scipio went out to reconnoitre witii his horse and light 
troops ; Hannibal did the same, and the two parties met. 
An action ensued : the consul put his light troops and the 
Gallic horse in front, supported by the heavy horse ; Han- 
nibal set his bridled horse* in the centre, the Numidians 
on the flanks. At the first shock the Roman light troops 
gave way and fled ; the heavy horse maintained Sie conflict 
till the Numidians fell on their rear. Scipio himself received 
a severe wound, and is said to have been indebted for his 
life to his son, afterwards so famous, then a youth of seven- 
teen. Hie Romans dispersed and fled to their camp ; and 
Scipio, now aware of the enemy's great superiority in ca- 
valry, resolved to retire without delay beyond the Po, where 
the country was less level. He reached this river, and got 
over before the Carthaginians came up, and he also had time 
to loosen the bridge of rafts. About 600 men who remained 
on the other side fell into their hands ; tiie rest of the army 
came to Placentia. Hannibal went two days* march up the 
river, and passed it in a narrtiwer place by a bridge of boats ; 
he then came to within six miles of Placentia, and offered 
battle, but to no purpose. The Gfauls now readily joined 
him ; and a body of 2000 Gallic foot and 200 horse, who 
were in the Roman service, cut to pieces tiie guard at one 
of the gates, and came over to him. Scipio, thinking his 
position no longer safe, led his troops out in the night, in 
order to occupy a stronger one on the hills about the river 
Trebia, where he might wait for the arrival of his colleague^ 

* The Numidians did not use biidles. 
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Mrho had been tecalled from Sicily. When Hannibal found 
Scipio gone, he sent the Numidians after him ; but they 
fell to rummaging the deserted camp for plunder, and the 
Romans got safely over the river and encamped. Hannibal 
then came and sat down about five miles off, where tiie 
Guuls suj^lied him with abundance of provisions. 

Sempronius, on receiving his recall, embarked his troops, 
and sSetiled up the Adriatic to Ariminum, where he landed, 
and lost no time in joining Scipio on the Trebia. The con- 
suls diffei^d in opinion : Scipio, who was still disabled by 
his wound, was for delay, which must be injiuious to the 
enemy, and would probably cause the fickle Gfauls to change 
their minds ; besides which he himself when recovered might 
be of some service to his country: Sempronius was for im- 
mediate action, as the time of elections was at hand, and 
moreover the illness of Ins colleague would afford him the 
occasion of gaining the sole glory of victory. An occasion 
of action soon presented itself. 

The Gauls who dwelt from the Trebia to the Po, vrish- 
ing to keep well with both parties, declared openlv for nei- 
ther* Hannibal, to punish them, sent a body of 2000 foot 
and 1000 Numidian horse to plunder their lands. They 
came to the Roman camp imploring protection, and Sem- 
pronius sent out some horse and light troops, who drove off 
those of the enemy. Elate with this success, he became 
still more anxious for battle, and Hannibal, "^o wished for 
an engagement for the very same reasons that Scipio was 
opposed to it, prepared to take advantage of Sempronius's 
ardoiur. Having observed in ^e plain between the two 
armies a stream whose banks were overgrown by bushes 
and briars, he placed in ambush in it during the night his 
brother Mago with 1000 foot and as many horse, and in the 
morning he sent the Numidian horse over the Trebia to ride 
up to the enemy's camp and try to draw them out; he 
meantime ordered the rest of the army to take their break- 
fast, and get themselves and their horses ready. 

Sempronius, when he saw the Numidians, sent his horse 
to drive them off; his Ught troops followed, and he then led 
out the rest of the army. It was now midwinter, the day 
was bitterly cold and snowy, and the troops had nothad their 
breakfast; the Trebia was swollen by the rain that had fsdlen, 
and it was breast-high on the infantry as they waded through 
it. Cold and hungry they advanced to engage an army that 
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drove theBoman light troops back on those of theUne, nod 
he then gave the signal to those in ambush to rise ; "the 
Romans were now on the very verge ol a total defeat, ythett 
FabiuE led hia troops to their relief. Hannibal, when he sav. 
the good order of the dictator's army, drew off his men^ 
fearing to hazard an action with fresh txuops. As hit le-' 
tired, he observed tbat the cloud which had lain so long oa 
the tops of the moust^ns had at last come down in rain 
and tmpest. Minucius candidly acknowledged hia ioalti 
and the superior wisdom of the dictator, and the whols 
army encamped together again. 

llie winter passed away, only marked by some tdight 

skirmishes. At Rome, when the time of the elections came. 

the consuls chosen were C. Terentius Varro, a plebeiaa,* 

and L. ^milius PauUus, a patrician. Instead of the umal 

number of four legions, eight were now raised, each of 5000 

,e allies gave as usual an equal 

9 many horse. Kii^ Hioro sent 

nd 1000 sUngers and Cnten 

or the ripening of the com ap' 
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I's last sti^. 
y superior in cavalry, it was the 
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' • Ftam hnj't ncmml of Vsrro, we are to suppose thai he was a 
ruigat iov-Uo'o.dtnmeoffit. Hesaysfiill. 15.) that lie »aa the son 
□fa butcher, yet we find hiin coniinticd in cominand for loma ycats afUi 
hU defeat, which can hardly be ascribed to mete populwfinfiw. . . ., 
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about) Isd the army nearer to where the enemy lay. Han* 
nibal attacked the line of march, but wa3 driven off with 
9ome loss ; and next day iEmilius, not wishing to fight, and 
unable to fall back with safety> encamped on the Aufidus» 
placing a part of the army on the other side of the river, ^ 
little more than a mile in advance of his camp, and equally 
distant from that of Hannibal, to protect his own and annoy 
the enemy's foragers, Hannibal having explained to his 
troops the advantages to be derived from an immediate 
action, led them over the river and encamped on the same 
side with the main army of the Romans, and on the second 
day he offered battle, which iEmiUus prudently declined. 
He then sent the Numidians across the river to attack those 
who were watering from the lesser camp* The patience of 
Varro was now exhausted, and next day at sunrise he led 
his troops over the river, and joining with them those m the 
lesser camp drew them up in order of battle. The line 
fEuced the south*; the Roman horse were on the right wing 
by the river-side ; the troops of the line, drawn up deeper 
than usual, extended thence ; the horse of the allies^were on 
the left wing, the light troops in advance of the line. 
Hannibal, having first sent over his light troops, led his 
army also to the other side of the river. He set his Spanish 
and Gallic horse on his left wing, opposite that of the Ro- 
mans ; then one half of his heavy African infantryf ; next, 
the Spaniards and Gauls ; after them the rest of the African 
foot, and on the right wing the Numidian horse. When 
his line had been thus formed, he put forward the centre 
so as to give the whole the form of a half-moon. His 
whole force, inclusive of the Gauls, did not much ex- 
ceed 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, while that of the Romans 
was 80,000 foot and about 6000 horse. On the one side, 
uEmilius commanded the right, Varro the left wing, the 
late consul Servilius the centre ; on the other, Hanno led 
the right, Hasdrubal the left wing, Hannibal himself the 
centre. 

The battle was begun, as usual, by the light troops ; the 

* Livy says that the arid wind named the Vultumus blew clouds of 
dust in the faces of the Romans. If so, it plainly was the fault of Varro, 
not the skill of Hannibal, as some suppose, that placed them in this 
position. 

f Hannibal had armed his African and Spanish infantry after the 
Boman manner, with the Roman arms which bad fallen into his hands. 
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Spanish and Gallic horse then charged ; the Roman horse, 
alter a valiant resistance, overhome by numbers, broke and 
fled along the river ; the light troops having Mien back on 
the heavy-armed on both sides, these engaged : the Gauls 
and Spaniards, who formed the top of the half-moon, being 
borne down by the weight of the Roman maniples, gave 
way after a brief but gallant resistance. The victors heed- 
lessly pressing on, the African foot on either side wheeled 
to the right and left and surrounded them, ^milius, who 
had commanded on the right, now came with a party of horse 
to the centre and took the command ; here he was opposed 
to Hannibal himself. The Numidians meantime kept the 
horse of the allies engaged ; till Hasdrubal, having cut to 
pieces the Roman horse which he had pursued, came to 
their aid : the allies then turned and fled ; Hasdrubal, leaving 
the Numidians to pursue them, fell with his heavy horse on 
the rear of the Roman infEuitry. iEmilius fell bravely 
fighting ; that part of the Roman infantry which was sur- 
rounded was slaughtered to the last man ; the rest of the 
infantry was massacred on all sides ; the Numidians cut to 
pieces the horse of the allies. The consul Varro escaped 
to Venusia with only seventy horse. A body of 10,000 foot, 
Tvhom iEmilius had left to guard the camp, fell during the 
battle on that of Hannibal, which they were near taking ; 
but Hannibal coming up after the battle, drove them back to 
their own camp with a loss of 2000 men, and there forced 
them to surrender. 

This was the greatest defeat the Roman arms ever sus- 
tained. Out of 80,000 foot, according to Polybius, only 
3000 escaped, and 10,000 were made prisoners ; of 6000 
horse there remained but 370 at liberty, 2000 were taken. 
Among the slain were two quaestors ; twenty-one tribunes ; 
several former consuls, praetors, and sediles, among whom 
were the late consul Servilius, and the late master of the 
horse Minucius ; and eighty senators, or those who were 
entitled to a seat in the senate. The loss of the enemy was 
4000 Grauls, 1500 Spaniards and Africans, and about 200 
horse. 

A part of the Roman troops, who escaped to Canusium, 
put tnemselves there under the command of Ap. Claudius 
and P. Cornelius Scipio, who were military tribunes ; and 
as these were consmting vrith some of the other officers, 
"word came that L. CseciUus Metellus and some other young 
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noblemen were planning to fly to the court of some foreign 
prince, utterly despairing of their country. Scipio rose, 
and followed by the rest went to the lodgings of Metellus, 
where ^e traitors were assembled : he drew his sword, and 
made them, under terror of death, swear never to desert 
their country*. 

When tidings of this unexampled defeat reached Rome, 
the consternation was not to be described. Grief and 
female lamentation was everywhere to be heard, but the 
magnanimity of the senate remained unshaken. By the 
advice of Fabius Maximus measures were taken for pre- 
serving tranquillity in the city, and ascertaining the position 
and designs of the victorious and the condition of the van* 
quished army. On account of the number of the slain, a 
general mourning for thirty days was appointed, and all 
public and private religious rites suspended; Q. Fabius 
Pictorf was sent to inquire of the god at Delphi ; the Fatal 
Books were consulted, and by their injunction a Greek man 
and woman and a Gallic man and woman were buried alive 
in the ox-market. Measures being thus taken to appease 
the wrath of heaven, they proceeded to employ the means 
of defence. C. Claudius Marcellus, the propraetor, was sent 
to take the command at Canusium, where about 10,000 
men were now assembled. M. Junius was made dictator, 
and by enrolling all above and some under seventeen years 
of age, four legions and 1000 horse were raised ; 8000 
able-bodied slaves were, with their own consent, purchased 
from their masters and enrolled in the legions ; the arms, 
the spoils of former wars, which hung in the temples and 
porticos were now taken down and used. 

It was apprehended at Rome that Hannibal might march 
at once for the city, and it is said that Maharbal had urged 
him to do so, and on his hesitating told him that he knew 
how to conquer but not to use his victory. But the able 
general knew too well the small chance of success in such 
an attempt, and was well aware of how much more impor- 
tance it was to try to detach the allies of Rome; and in this 
he soon had abundant success. The Samnites, Lucanians, 
Bruttians, most of the Greek towns, great part of Apulia 

* Liv. xxii. 53. The censors of the year 538 deprived Metellusand 
his companions of their horses, and made them oerarians, on account of 
their conduct on this occasion. 

t This is the earliest Roman historian. 
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and Csmpania, and all Cisalpiae Gaul tumed againat R(HBe« 
whose power was now thought to be at an end. 

Yet never was Rome's steadfastness greater than at the 
preseat momesC. Hannibal heing in want of money offered 
hia Roman prisoners their liberty at a moderate ransom. 
Ten of them were sent to Rome, with Carthalo, a Punic 
officer, to consult the senate, on their oath to retunt. 
When they drew nigh to Rome a llctor met Carthalo or- 
dering him off the Roman territory before night : the senate, 
though assailed by the tears and prayers of the families of 
the captives, were swayed by the stem rigid seBtiments of 
T. Manlius TorqufLtus, and replied that they should not be 
redeemed. One of the envoys had, when living the Punic 
on some pretext, and tMoking, or 
laelf thereby released from his oath, 
it the senate had him taken and sent 
RHiien Terentius Varro returned to 
out to meet him, and thanked him 
id of the republic. How different, 
d have been the reception of a de- 

itered Sammum, and made himself 
)f Compsa, advanced to Campania, 
where the popular paity in Capua, under the guidance of a 
demagogue of noble birth named Pacuvius Calavius, had 
made an alliance with him, and took up his quarters in that 
luxurious cky. About tUs time he dispatched his brother 
Mago to Carthage, with an account of his successes and a 
demand of men, money, and supplies. Mogo, it is said, 
emptied out before the senate a bushel full of gold rings, 
the ornament of the equestrian order at Rome, to prove tiie 
magnitude of the losses of the Komana ; but Hanno and 
the anti-Barcine* party still opposed the war, and advised 
to seek peace. The apposite party however prevailed : it 
was voted to send him 4000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and 
a large sum of money ; and Mago and another officer were 
aent to Spain to hire a body of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HANNIBAL IN CAMPANIA.— DEFEAT OF FOSTUlf lUS.*— AFFAIB8 
OF SPAIN,— TBBATT BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND KIK6 
PHILIP.-— HANNIBAL BBFUL8ED AT NOLA.— S17CCB88 OF 
HANNO IN BBUTTIUM.— AFFAIRS OF SARDINIA,— OF SPAIN, 

OF SICILY.— ELECTIONS AT ROME. DEFEAT OF HANNO. 

•^-SIEOB OF SYRACUSE.— AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND AFRICA. 
— TAKING OF TARENTUM. — SUCCESSES OF HANNIBAL. 

In the city of Nola, as at Capua, the popular party vfbb 
adverse, the aristocratio favourable, to the cause of Rome. 
Hannibal, therefore, hoping to get this town as he had 
gotten Capua, led his troops into its territory. The Nolan 
senate instantly sent off to the praetor Maroellus*, who was 
at Casil$num with an army, and he immediately set out, 
and keeping mostly to the hills, reached the town ; Hanni* 
bal having just departed, to make an effort to gain Neapolis, 
for he was extremely anxious to get possession of a good 
sea-port on this coast. Failing, however, in his attempt, 
he went to Nuceria, which he forced to surrender ; and he 
then returned and encamped before the gates of Nola: 
Marcellus, fearing treachery on the part of the people, re- 
tired into the town. Each day the two armies were drawn 
out, and slight skirmishes, but no general action, took place. 
At length the senators gave Marcellus information of a 
plot to shut the gates behind him when he had led his 
army out, and to admit the enemy. He therefore next 
day, instead of leading out his forces as usual, stationed 
them within the town ; the legionaries and Roman horse 
at the middle gate, the recruits, the light troops, and the 
allies' horse at the two side ones ; and he gave strict orders 
for no one to appear on the walls. Hannibal, when he 
drew out his army as usual and saw no one to oppose him, 
judged at once that the plot was discovered, and he resolved 
to attempt a storm, in reliance on a rising of the people in 
his favour. Having sent a part of his troops back to the 
camp for ladders and the other requisite implements, he 
led his army up to the walls. Suddenly the gates all 

• The conqueror of the Gauls. See above, p. 199. 
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opened, the tnimpets sonnded, the Roman anny rushed 
out on all sides, and he was forced to retire with a con- 
siderable loss. Marcellus then closed the gates again, and 
having instituted an inquiry, put to death seventy persons 
whose guilt was proved. 

Hannibal having retired from Nola, went and laid siege 
to AcerrsB, the people of which town, despairing of being 
able to defend it, fled from it in the night. He then ad- 
vanoed and laid siege to Casilinum, which was gallantly 
defended by a small but resolute garrison ; and finding he 
had no chance of taking it, he led off his army to winter 
at Capua. Here, as was to be expected, his troops indulged 
in all kinds of luxury and debauchery; and ignorant rhe- 
torical writers, who could not discern the real causes of the 
subsequent decline of Hannibal's power, ascribe it to this 
wintering in Capua. 

When the weather grew milder Hannibal again invested 
Casilinum. The dictator Junius was at hand with an army 
of 25,000 men, but he was obliged to go to Rome on ac- 
count of the auspices, and he charged his master of the 
horse, F. Sempronius Gracchus, not to attempt anything 
during his absence. Ghracchus, therefore, though the gar- 
rison were suffering the extremes of feunine, could not 
attempt to convey them supplies. All he could do was to 
send barrels filled with com down the stream by night, 
which the people watched for and stopped ; quantities of 
nuts were in like manner floated down to them. Unfortu- 
nately the Vultumus happened to be swoln one night, 
overflowed, and some of the barreb were carried out on 
the bank where the enemy lay. The river now was 
strictly watched ; and the garrison, having eaten the leather 
of their shields and every species of vile food, at length 
capitulated. Most of the towns of Bruttium which re- 
mained faithful to Rome were soon after forced to sur- 
render. 

But a still greater misfortune befell the Rom^s in the 
north of Italy ; L. Postumius, the consul-elect,as he marched 
with an army of 25,000 men, through a wood in which the 
Gauls had sawn the trees on the way-side so as to be ea- 
sily thrown down, was fallen on by them ; numbers were 
crushed to death by the trees, and few of the whole army 
escaped. The consul's skull was fashioned into a drinking- 
cup by the victors, to be used at tiieir principal temple. 

ii2 
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The news of this misfortune caused great terror at Rome ; 
but the senate carried on the business of the state with their 
usual equanimity. Their body, which had been greatly re- 
duced, received at this time an accession of one hundred 
and seventy- seven members*. Marcellus was elected as 
colleague to Ghracchus in the room of Postumius ; but the 
election being pronounced faulty by the augurs, Fabius 
Maximus was chosen in his stead. 

Having brought the war in Italy to the end of the third 
year, we will now take a view of the progress of affairs in 
Spain. 

Cn. Scipio on arriving in Spain (534) speedily reduced 
the whole coast from the P3rrenees to the Ebro. He ad- 
vanced into the interior, and defeated Hanno at a place 
named Scissis. The Punic general was made prisoner, 
with 2000 of his men, and 6000 were slain. Hasdrubal 
meantime crossed the Ebro, and feU on and drove to their 
ships, with loss, the crews of the Roman fleet at Tarraco 
(Tarrag6na). He however always retired before Scipio, 
who reduced the Ilergetes and some other peoples of that 
country. The follovnng spring (535) Scipio ssuled to the 
mouth of the Ebro, where the Punic fleet and army lay, 
and by a sudden attack drove the fleet of forty ships ashore, 
and carried away twenty-five of them ; and he afterwards de- 
feated the Ilergetes, who had resiuned their arms. As Has- 
drubal was coming to their aid, he was recalled by tidings 
that the Celtiberians, instigated by the Romans, had invaded 
the Punic province and taken three towns ; he hastened 
back to its defence, but was defeated in two battles, with 
the loss of 15,000 men slain and 4000 taken. 

In this state of affairs P. Scipio, whose command had 
been prolonged, arrived with thirty ships of war, 8000 

* Sp. Carvilius on this occasion proposed that two out of the senate of 
each of the peoples of the Latin Name should be given the full Roman 
franchise, and admitted into the Roman senate. This liberal and pru- 
dent project was of course treated with scorn. M. Fabius Buteo was 
made dictator for the purpose of completing the senate, which he did in 
the following manner : He selected first those who had borne curule 
offices since the censorship of L. ^milius and C. Flaminius, and had not 
yet been admitted into the senate ; then those who had been sediles, tri- 
bunes of the people, or quaestors ; finally, those who had held no office, 
but had in their houses the spoils of enemies or a civic crown. It is re- 
markable that there were now two dictators at a time, and that Fabius 
liad 00 master of the horse. 
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troops, and a large supply of stores. The Romans now 
crossed the Ebro, and advanced to Saguntum, as it was here 
that the hostages which Hannibal had required from the 
Spanish princes were kept, and the garrison was not strong, 
and if the hostages were released those princes might be 
more easily induced to join the Romans. Fortune here fa- 
voured them ; a Spaniard named Abelux persuaded Bostar, 
the commandant, that his wisest course would be to send 
the hostages back to their friends, whose gratitude might 
then be relied on ; and he offered to be himself the agent in 
the business. Bostar gave his consent ; and that night Abe- 
lux went secretly to the Roman camp, and engaged with 
Scipio to put the hostages into his hands ; and the follow- 
ing night, when he left the town with them, a party of 
Romans, as had been arranged, took him and them and 
brought them into the camp. The hostages were forthwith 
sent off to their friends, and this apparent generosity pro- 
duced a great effect in favour of the Romans. The approach 
of winter put a stop to all further operations. 

The following year (536) Hasdrubal had to turn all his 
forces against a people named the Carpesians*, who had 
risen in arms. When he had subdued them, he received 
orders from home to lead Ms army into Italy to join Han- 
nibal. At his earnest desire, Himilco was sent with a fleet 
and army to succeed him, as otherwise he assured the se- 
riate all Spain would be lost. He then marched for the 
£bro ; the Romans, learning his intentions, crossed that 
river, and an engagement ensued, in which Hasdrubal sus- 
tained a total defeat. This victory decided those who were 
wavering, and nearly all Spain now joined the Romans. 

In Italy, at the commencement of the next campaign 
(537), the two main armies remained long inactive. Tl^e 
Romans were encamped at Suessula ; Hannibal at Tifdta, 
over Capua. During this time the Romans found that a 
contest with a new and powerful enemy awaited them. 
Philip, king of Macedonia, having ended the Confederate 
Wart, resolved to join his arms with those of Hannibal, to 
whom he sent an embassy; and a treaty was made, by which 
the king engaged to invade Italy with a fleet of 200 ships ; 
and that country being reduced under the dominion of the 

* This people dwelt on the Tagus ; their capital was Tolltom (Toledo). 
t History of Greece, Fart III. chap. vii. 
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Carthaginianfl, they were tx> pass over and |dd in bring** 
ing Greece and the islands under that of Philip^. Forta* 
nately for the Romans, the ship in which the envoys were 
returning fell into their hands, and the summer was gone 
before a second embassy reached the Punic camp and re- 
turned, so that the season of action was lost. P. Valerius 
Placcus was stationed with fifty ships at Tarentum to watch 
the progress of events beyond the sea, and the prsBtor M. 
Valerius Lsevinus had orders, in case of any hostile move- 
ments there, to go to Tarentum, and to land his Iroops on 
the opposite coast, and transfer the war thither. 

The consul Fabius at length put his troops in motion^ and 
having passed the Vultumus, and taken some of the revolt*- 
ed towns, marched between Hannibal's camp and Capua to 
Vesuvius, where Marcellus lay, whom he sent with his 
troops to the defence of Nola. Marcellus while here made 
frequent inclusions into the adjoining parte of Samnium 
and laid them waste, and at the earnest desire of the 6am- 
nites Hannibal led his forces against Nola, where he was 
joined by Hanno with his forces from Bruttium. Marcel- 
lus having drawn up his troops, as before, within the town, 
made a sally ; but a sudden storm of wind and rain came 
on and parted the combatante. The rain lasted aU that 
night and part of the next day. On the third day a general 
engagement was fought, and Hannibal was repulsed with the 
loss of 5000 men and six elephanto; and the next day 1272 
Spanish and Numidian horse went over to the Romans, 
whom they served faithfully all the rest of the war. 

Hannibal having dismissed Hanno went into Apulia tat 
the winter, and fixed his camp near the town of Arpi. 
Hanno meantime endeavoured to reduce the Greek towns 
in Bruttium, which, chiefly out of fear and hatred of the 
Bruttians, remained fedthful to Rome. His attempt on 
Rhegium failed; but the Locrians were forced to form an 
alliance with Carthage. The Bruttians, enraged at being 
balked of the plunder of these two towns, collected a 
body of 15,000 men, and resolved to win the wealthy city 
of Croton for themselves. In this, as in almost every other 
town, the men of property were for, the lower orders against, 

• Livy, xxiii. 33. Polybius (vii. 9.) gives a copy of the treaty, which 
is a very curious document. It only speaks of an alliance offensive and 
defensive, and of obliging the Romans to give up aU their poMesdons on 
the further coast of the Adriatic. 
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the Romans. The latter put the town into the poteeBsion of 
the Bruttians ; the optimates retired to the citadel, and the 
Bruttians and the people being unable to take it applied to 
Hanno. At the circuit of the town greatly exceeded the 
wants of the inhabitants, Hanno proposed to those in the 
citadel to receive a colony of Bruttians into the town ; but 
Uiey declared that they would sooner die : at last they con* 
sented to emigrate, and retire to Locri. In these parts Rhe* 
gium alone now remained to the Romans. 

In Sardinia a man named Hampsicora had, at the insti- 
gation of the Carthaginians, raised the standard of rey^t 
against the Romans. The ill health of the praetor Mucins 
prerented active operations against him ; but Manlius, who 
now came out as his successor, finding himself at the head 
<^ a force of 22,000 foot and 1200 horse, advanced, and 
eocamped near the Sardinian army. Hampsicora had left 
the command with his son, and the inexperienced youth 
venturing to engage the Romans was defeated, with a loss 
oi 3000 men killed and 1800 taken. This victory would 
have ended the war, but that Hasdrubal landed witii a Pu- 
nic army. Having joined Hampsicora, he gave Manlius 
battle. After a conflict of four hours victory declared for 
Rome: the enemy had 12,000 slain, 3700 taken, among 
whom were Hasdrubal and two other Carthaginians of rank^ 
Hanno and Mago. Hampsicora put an end to himself a few 
days after, and tiie whole island then submitted. 

In Spain the Scipios gave a dedsive defeat to the three 
Punic generals Hasdrubal, Mago, and Hamilcar, who were 
besiegLog the town of Illiturgis (near Andujar). It is said 
tliat with but 16,000 men they routed 60,000, killing more 
men than were in their own army. Shortly after they gave 
them another great defeat at a town named Intibili. Se- 
veral more of the native peoples now declared for the Ro- 
mans. 

The steady ally of Rome, the good king Hiero, died this 
year, after a life of ninety, a reign of fifty years. He was 
succeeded by his grandson Hieron3nnus, a boy of but fifteen 
years of age. A party in Syracuse adverse to Rome per- 
suaded this giddy profligate youth to seek the friendship of 
Carthage, and he sent an embassy with that view to Han- 
nibal. His overtures were eagerly accepted ; a treaty vraa 
formed, by which the island was to be divided between 
tiiem* and Hienmymus commenced hostalitiei. He was 
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however assassinated shortly afterwards atLeontmi; but 
the anti-Roman party still maintained the superiority at 
Syracuse. 

The time of the elections at Rome being arrived (538), 
the consul Fabius returned to hold them. The prerogative 
tribe (t. e. the one allotted to vote first,) having named T. 
OtaciHus and M. ^nulius, the consul addressed them, and 
reminding them of their bounden duty in the present con- 
dition of their country to elect none but the ablest men, 
desired them to vote over again. They then chose himself 
and M. Marcellus ; and all the other tribes followed their 
example, in selecting the only men fit to oppose to Hanni- 
bal ; and old men called to mind the similar consulates of 
Fabius Maximus and P. Decius in the Gallic, dnd of Papi- 
rius and Carvilius in the Samnite, war. It was resolved to 
have eighteen legions this year, (for which purpose six new 
ones were to be raised,) and a fleet of 150 ships of war. 
One hundred new ships were built, and every citizen whose 
fortune had been rated at 50,000 asses and upwards in the 
last census was obliged to furnish one or more sailors, ac- 
cording to his property, and to give them a year's pay. 

The consul Fabius having returned to his army, the Cam- 
panians, fearing that he woyld open the campaign vrith the 
siege of Capua, sent to Arpi to implore Hannibal to return to 
their defence. He therefore came and resumed his position 
on Mount Tifdta, whence he moved down to the coast ; 
and after making an ineffectual attempt on Puteoli, which 
the Romans had fortified, he, at the invitation of the 
popular party, approached Nola. But Marcellus had thrown 
himself with a force of 6000 foot and 300 horse into it. 
An action, as before, was fought imder the walls, rather to 
the disadvantage of Hannibal, who, giving up all hopes of 
taking the town, broke up in the night and marched for 
Tarentum, where he had a secret understanding with some 
of the citizens, who had formerly been his prisoners. 

As the Roman power was annihilated in Bruttium and 
Lucania, Hanno led his army of 17,000 foot and 1200 horse, 
composed of Punic, Lucanian, and Bruttian troops, into 
Samnium, to occupy the important town of Beneventum. 
But Fabius had sent orders to Tib. Ghracchus, who was at 
Nuceria with two legions, principally composed of Vol6ne8*, 

* That is, the volunteer slaves who had been armed. See abovei p. 2 1 6. 
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to hasten to preoccupy it. Cbr^cchus had executed his or- 
ders, and when Hanno came, and, encamping on the river 
Calor about three miles off, began to lay the country waste, 
he led his troops out against him. As the Vol6nes, when 
leaving their winter-quarters, had begun to murmur at not 
having yet received their freedom, he had written to the 
senate on the subject, and had received authority to act as 
he deemed best. He now assembled his troops, and told 
them that whoever next day brought him the head of an 
enemy should have his freedom. At sunrise he led thepi 
out ; the enemy did not decline the proffered battle. They 
fought for four hours with equal advantage, when Ghracchus, 
being told by the tribunes that the condition on which he 
had promised freedom greatly retarded the men, gave or- 
ders for them to fling away the heads and grasp their 
swords. The enemies were soon driven to their camp 
with great slaughter; the victors entered pell-mell with 
them, and of the whole army but 2000, (the number of the 
slain on the side of the Romans,) and these chiefly horse, 
escaped. Gracchus conferred the promised boon of free- 
dom on the spot, and led back his triumphant army to fiene- 
ventum, where the people all poured out to meet them, and 
craved the proconsiil's permission to entertain them. Leave 
was granted ; tables were then spread in the streets ; the 
Vol6nes feasted, with caps or bands of white wool on their 
heads. Grracchus had this scene afterwards painted in the 
temple of Liberty, which his father had built on the Aven- 
tine. 

The two consuls meantime had laid siege to and reduced 
Casilinum; Fabius then entered Samnium and laid it waste ; 
Hannibal's plans on Tarentum were foiled by M. Valerius, 
who put a garrison into the town. On the other hand Grac- 
chus, having sent some cohorts of Lucanians to plunder 
the hostile territory, they were fallen on and totally cut to 
pieces by Hanno. 

In Syracuse, after some of the atrocities familiar to the 
Grreek democracies, the supreme power was transferred from 
the hands of the party who were for moderation and remain- 
ing faithful to Rome, to the rabble and the mercenary sol- 
diers. War was resolved on, and the chief command given 
to Hippocrates and Epic;^des, two Carthaginians of Syra- 
cusan descent, whom Hannibal had sent to Hieronymus. 
Marcellus, to whom the conduct of the war against Syra- 

l5 
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euse was committed, took Leontini by assault, and Aeii 
came and encamped at the Olympiwn before Syracuse"^, 
while his fleet assailed the wall of Acradina on the sea-side. 
Quinqueremes were lashed together, and wooden towers 
erected on them, and engines plied, while light troops kq[>t 
up a constant discharge from vessels ranged behind them. 
But ArchimMes, the g^reatest mechanist of the age, was in 
Syracuse ; and in the time of Hiero he had placed engines 
along the walls which now baffled all the skill and efforts 
of the Romansf, and Marcellus found himself obliged to 
convert the siege into a blockade. Himilco, with a Funic 
army, having gained over Agrigentum and some other towns, 
came and encamped on the Auftpus, about eight miles from 
Syracuse : but finding it in no need of aid, he led off his 
forces to the town of Murgantia, which the people put into 
his hands, with the Roman garrison and magazines which 
were in it. The people of Enna, in the centre of the island, 
being suspected by the Roman commandant of a similar 
design, he fell on and massacred them as they were sitting 
in assembly i and Marcellus> so far from blaming the deed, 
gave the plunder of the town to the soldiers. As Enna was 
sacred to the goddesses Ceres and Rroserpina, the horror 
of this impious deed made most of the remaining towns de- 
clare for the Punic cause. Marcellus now fixed his winter- 
camp at Leon, about five miles n<»rth of Syracuse. 

llie Romans commenced this year active operations 
against the king of Macedonia, whom Lsevinus defeated near 
the town of Apollonia in Epirust* In Spain the advantage 
was on the side of the Romans, who gained some victories 
over their antagonists. 

The consuls for the next year (539) were Q. Fabius Max* 
imus (son of the late consid) and 'Hb. Sempronius Grrac- 
chus. The year is remarkably barren of events. Hanni- 
bal remained inactive in the neighbourhood of Tarentum ; 
Marcellus lay before Syracuse ; the consul Fabius reco- 
vered the town of Arpi. In Spain the Scipios were still suc- 

* See the description of Syracuse, History of Greece, p. 2i^l. 

f We are told that some of his machines were iron hands, which seiz- 
ing the ships by the prow turned them up on the poop, and then let 
them fall ; and that by means of burning-glasses he set fire to several 
of the Roman vessels. (Livy, xxiii. 34. Zonaras, ix. 4.) 

X The whole of the wars between Philip and the Romans will be ftmnd 
In the History of Greece, Part HI. chap. vii. and viii. 



cessM ; tiliey began to follow the example of the Gartha- 
ginians by taking the natives into pay, and a body of Gel- 
tiberians served under their standard. Hiey also extended 
their views to AfHca, where a Nmnidian prince named Sy- 
phax was at war with the Carthaginians, l^eysent three 
centurions to him to propose an alliance ; their offer was 
gladly accepted by the Numidian, and at his request one of 
the centurions remained with him to form and discipline a 
body of infantry, an arm in which theNumidians had been 
hitherto very deficient. But the Carthaginians formed an 
alliance vdth €^a, the king of that portion of the Numi« 
dians named Massylians ; and his troops, led by his son 
Massini8sa> a youth of seventeen years of age, being joined 
with theirs, they gave Syphax a total defeat. He fled to 
the Maurusians and collected another army ; but Massinissa 
pursued and prevented him from passing over to Spain as 
he had intended. 

The following year (540) was one of the most eventful 
of the war. Q. Fulvius Flaccus and Ap. Claudius were 
chosen donsuls, and the army was raised to three-and-twenty 
legions. 

Early in the year Tarentum fell into the possession of 
Hannibal in the following manner'*'. A Tarenfine envoy 
at Rome, named Phileas, persuaded his countrymen who 
were retained there as hostages to make their escape. They 
Were pursued and taken at Tarracina, and being brought 
back were scourged and cast from the Tarpeian rock. Tbbi 
piece of cruelty irritated the minds of their friends and re- 
latives at Tarentum, and thirteen young men entered into 
a plot to give the town up to Hannibal. Going out under 
the pretext of hunting, they sought the Punic camp, whidi 
lay at a distance of three days' march ; and two ci thern^ 
named Nico and Philemenus, giving themselves up to the 
guards, demanded to be led into the presence of Hannibal* 
The plan was soon arranged, and Hannibal desired them, 
as they were gcong away, to drive off the cattle which would 
be sent out of the camp next morning to graze, as this would 
give them credit in the eyes of their countrymen, and help 
to conceal their dealings with him. They did as directed^ 
and by sharing their booty gained great favour and many 
imitators; They thus went backwards and forwards seve- 

* Polybius, viii. 26. JAry xxv. 7-11. 
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ral times, and it was arranged that the rest should remain 
quiet, while Philemenus, whose passion for the chase was 
well known, should keep going in and out under the pretext 
of hunting. He always went and came at night, alleging 
his fear of the enemy, and always returned loaded with 
game, partly killed by himself, partly given him by Hanni- 
bal. A portion of this he took care to give to Ldvius, the 
Roman commandant, and another part to the guards at the 
gate by which he used to come in. At length he won their 
confidence so ccmipletely, that as soon as his whistle was 
heard outside in the night, the gate was opened, without 
any inquiry. 

Hannibal judged that the time for action was now arrived. 
He had hitherto feigned iUness, lest the Romans should 
wonder at his staying so long in the one place ; and he 
now did so more than ever. Then selecting 10,000 of his 
boldest and most active troops, both horse and foot, and 
directing them to take^our days' provision, he set out with 
them before dawn ; a party of eighty Numidian horse pre- 
ceded them in order to scour the country, and prevent in- 
' formation of their approach from being conveyed to Taren- 
tum. Philemenus was with him as his guide, and the march 
was arranged so as to reach the city by midnight. 

The day fixed on by the conspirators was one on which 
Livius was to be at a banquet at the place named the Mu- 
seum, close by the market. It was late in the evening 
when tidings came of the Numidians being seen, and he 
merely directed a party of horse to go out early in the 
morning and drive them off; at night he returned home 
without any suspicion, went to bed, and fell asleep. The 
conspirators remained on the watch for the signal arranged 
with Hannibal, who, when he drew near to the gate which 
had been agreed on, in the east part of the city, was to 
kindle a fire on a certain spot, and when those within had 
replied by a similar signal, both fires were to be extinguish- 
ed. The signal was made and returned in due time ; the 
conspirators then rushed to the gate, killed the guards, and 
admitted Hannibal, who, leaving his horse without, moved 
on with his infantry, and took possession of the market. 
Meantime Philemenus was gone round with a thousand A- 
fricans to the gate he was used to enter at. He had the 
carcass of a huge vnld-boar prepared for the purpose, and 
giving a whistle as usual the vid<^et was opened. He himself 
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and tliree others bore the carcass on a barrow, and while 
the guard was handling and admiring it, they killed him : 
they then let in thirty Afiicans who were behind them, and 
cutting the bars opened the gates and admitted all the 
rest, and they joined Hannibal at the market. He divided 
a body of two thousand Oauls into three parts, and sent 
them through the town, with orders to kill all the Romans 
they met; and the conspirators^ who had gotten some 
Roman trumpets and learned how to sound them, stood at 
the theatre and blew, and as the soldiers hastened on all 
sides to the signal, they were met and slain. livius at the 
first alarm had run down to the port, and getting into a 
boat passed over to the citadel. 

As socm as it was daylight Hannibal invited all the Ta- 
rentines to come without arms to the market. When they 
appeared he spoke to them kindly as their Mend, and dis« 
missed them with directions to set a mark on their houses. 
He then gave orders to pillage all the houses not marked, 
as belonging to the Romans or their friends. 

As the citadel lay on a small peninsula, and was secured 
on the town-side by a deep ditch and wall, there were no 
hopes of being able to take it. To secure the city, ihere^ 
fore, Hannibal began to run a rampart parallel to that of 
the citadel : the Romans attempted to impede the works, 
but were driven back with great loss, llie rampart was 
then completed, and a ditch also run between it and the 
town ; and Hannibal retired and encamped on the Gralaesus, 
about five miles off. When all was finished, some works 
were carried on against the citadel ; but the Romans, having 
been reinforced from Metapontum, make a sally by night 
and destroyed them. Hannibal saw that unless tiie Ta- 
rentines were masters of the sea there was no chance of 
reducing the citadel. But their ships which were in the 
harbour could not get out, as that fortress commanded the 
entrance; he therefore had them hauled along a street 
which ran across the peninsula into the open sea on the 
south side. The fleet then anchored before the citadel ; 
and Hannibal, leaving a garrison in the town, returned to 
winter in his former camp'*'. 

* Livy says that his authorities differed as to the year of the revolt 
of Tarentum, some placing it in 539, but the greater number, and nearest 
to the events, in 540. If this last be the true date, it must have been early 
|n the spring; yet Livy himself says Hannibal went into winter-quarters 
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In the beginning of May (540) Hie Rbman consuls and 
praetors set out for their respective provinces. The two 
consuls, Q. Fulvius and Ap. Claudius, encamped at Bovift- 
num, in Samnium, intending to lay siege to Capua. The 
Campenians, being prevented by their presence from culti- 
vating their lands, sent to Hannibal, imploring him to 
supply them with com before the Romans entered their 
coimtry. He ordered Hanno to attend to this matter, and 
this general came and encamped near Beneventum ; and 
having collected there a large supply of com, sent word to 
the Campanians to come and fetch it. With their usual 
indolence and negligence, they came with little more tiian 
forty waggons, and Hanno, having rated them well for it, 
appointed another day. But the tteneventines now heard 
of it : they sent to inform the consuls; and Fulvius set out 
with his army, and entered Beneventum by night. The 
Campanians came this time with two thousand waggons 
and a great crowd of people ; and Fulvius, hearing that 
Hanno was away to get com, came before daylight and 
assailed the camp. As this lay on a hill, it cost the Ro- 
mans much labour and loss to reach it ; and the consul 
having advised with his officers, ordered the call for re- 
treat to be sounded : but the soldiers heeded it not ; they 
rushed on with emulative ardour, carried the rampart, 
and made themselves masters of the camp and all it con- 
tained. The consuls shortly after, having summoned 
Gracchus from Lucania to the defence of Beneventum, 
proceeded to lay siege to Capua. But Grracchus was dmwn 
by the treachery of a Lucanian into an ambush laid for him 
by Mago, and he and all that were with him were slain. 

When the consuls entered Campania and began to lay 
it waste, the Campanians, aided by a body of two thousand 
horse which Hannibal had sent them, sallied forth and 
killed about fifteen hundred of the Romans. Hannibal 
himself soon appeared, and gave the consuls battle ; but 
the engagement was broken of by the sudden appearance 
in the distance of the army lately commanded by Gfracchus, 
which each supposed to be coming to the aid of the other 
side. The consuls in the night divided their forces, Ful- 
vius going toward Cumae, Claudius into Lucania. Han- 

immediatcly after it; and Polybius (vlii. d6, 13.) says that he remained 
there the rest of the winter. It seems therefore most probable that the 
♦»..- *; — ^„ ^jjg autumn of 539. 
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fiibd punmed thid last, ^o gkre him tlie ilipand returned 
to Capua : chance however tibrew a Tiotorj into the hancb 
<^ the Punic general ; for a centurion named M. Centcnius 
having boasted to the senate of all the mischief he could 
do the enemy, from his knowledge of the country, if they 
would let him have five thousand men, they had the folly 
to give him eight thousand, half citizens half allies, and so 
many volunteers joined him on the way as doubled his 
army. With this force he entered Lucania, where Han^ 
nibal now was. But it vms a hx different thing to lead a 
company, and to command an army opposed to such a gene- 
ral as Hannibal, who speedily brought him to an action ; 
and of his whole force not more than one thousand men 
escaped. Hannibal moved thence into Apulia, wh^re the 
praetor Cn. Fulvius lay with an army qf eighteen thousand 
m^i at the town of Herdonia. The Roman general was 
rash and unskilful, and his army completely demoralised by 
laxity of discipline ; they therefore yielded the able Cartha- 
gmian an easy victory, and but two thousand men escaped 
from the field. 



CHAPTER V. 

taking of syracusb.— 'dbfeat and death of the scipios. 
— Hannibal's march to bomb. — surrbndbh of capua. 

SCIPIO IN SPAIN.— TAKING of NEWCABTHAOE. ^AFFAIBS 

IN ITALY. — BETAKING OF TAEENTUM.— DEFEAT OF HAB- 

DRUBAL IN SPAIN.— DEATH OF MABCELLUS. MARCH QF 

HASDBUBAL.— -HIS DEFEAT ON THE METAUBUS. 

While the war thus proceeded in Italy Marcellus urged on 
the siege of Syracuse. Taking advantage of a festival of 
Di^na (Artemis), which the Syracussms were wont to cele- 
brate with abundance of wine and revelry, he one nieht 
scaled the walls and made himself master of the Epipolae. 
He encamped between Tycha and Neapolis*, to the inha- 
bitants of which he granted their lives and dwellings, but 

* Part of the Temenitei. See Hiitory of Greece* 
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both qnarters were given up to plunder. The commandant 
at Eury&lus surrendered that important post on condition 
of the garrison being allowed to re-enter the town. Mar- 
cellus formed three camps in order to blockade Acradina, 
while a Roman fleet lay without to prevent succours or pro- 
visions from being brought by sea. 

After a few days, HimUco and Hippocrates came to the 
relief of the town ; they encamped at the Ghreat Harbour^ 
and it was arranged, that while they attacked the division 
imder Crispinus at the Olympium, Epicydes should make 
a sally from Acradina against Marcellus, and the Punic 
fleet in the Harbour get close in to shore, to prevent any 
aid from being sent to Crispinus. The whole plan how- 
ever miscarried, for they were repulsed on all sides. It 
being now the autumn, fevers, produced by the moisture 
of the soil, broke out in both armies : the Sicilians in the 
army of Hippocrates returned home to escape it; but the 
Punic troops having no retreat all perished, and among 
them their two generals. The Romans suflered less, as 
they were in the city, and had the shelter of the houses. 

Bomilcar, who had run out of the Great Harbour after 
the capture of Epipolse, was now at cape Pach^us with one 
hundred and tlurty ships of war and seventy transports, 
but the easterly winds kept him from doubling it. Epicy- 
des fearing he might go back, gave the command at Acra- 
dina to the leaders of the mercenaries, and went to him in 
order to induce him to give battle to the Roman fleet, which 
was inferior to his in number. The two fleets were now 
lying one on each side of the cape ; and as soon as the wind 
ceased to blow from the east, Bomilcar stood out to sea in 
order to double it, but seeing the Roman ships in motion 
he lost courage, and sending word to the transports to go 
back to Africa, made all sail for Tarentum. Epicydes then 
giving up Syracuse for lost retired to Agrigentum, 

A surrender of Syracuse, on favourable terms, was now 
near being effected. Some of the inhabitants learning that 
Marcellus would consent to leave them in the enjojrment of 
their liberty and laws, under the dominion of Rome, fell on 
and slew the governors whom Epicydes had left, and having 
called an assembly of the people, elected praetors (strat^gi), 
some of whom were sent to treat with Marcellus. Matters 
were thus on the point of being accommodated, when 
the deserters in the town, persuading the mercenaries that 
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their cause was the same with theirs, fell on and killed the 
praetors and several of the inhabitants, and then appointed 
six governors of their own, three for Acradina and three 
for the Island. 

But the mercenaries soon saw that their case was very 
different from that of the deserters ; and one of the three 
commandants of Acradina, a Spaniard named Mericus, 
made a secret agreement to put the town into the hands of 
Marcellus. For this purpose he proposed that each com- 
mandant should take charge of a separate part of the town. 
This was agreed to, and the part assigned to himself being 
the Island, from the fount of Arethilbsa to the mouth of the 
Grreek Harbour, he one night admitted a party of Roman 
soldiers at the gate next to the fount. In the morning, at 
daybreak, Marcellus made a general attack on Acradina, and 
while all the efforts of the besieged were directed against 
him, troops were landed on the idand, and, with little loss, 
they made themselves masters of it and of a part of Acra- 
dina. Marcellus then sounded a recall, lest the royal 
treasures should be pillaged in the confusion. 

The deserters who were in Acradina having made their 
escape the town surrendered unconditionally, and Mar- 
cellus, when he had secured the royal treasure for the 
state, gave the city up to pillage. During the pillaging a 
soldier entered the room where Archimides was deeply 
engaged over his geometrical figures, and not knowing 
who he was killed him. MarceUus who was greatly grieved 
at this mishap, gave him an honourable sepulture. The nu- 
merous pictures, statues, and other works of art, in which 
Syracuse abounded, were sent 1:0 Rome to adorn that ca- 
pital. Marcellus shortly after gave the Punic forces and 
their allies a great defeat on th^ river Himera. 

But equal success did not attend the Roman arms in 
Spain, for the Scipios having divided their forces, Publius, 
hearing that a Spanish Prince named Indibilis was coming 
with 7500 men to join the Punic army, set out to give him 
battle on the road. In the midst of the action the Numi- 
dian horse came up, and then the rest of the Punic aivny ; 
the Romans were cut to pieces, and Scipio himself slam. 
About a month after a similar fate befell On. Scipio and 
his army. From the wrecks of the two armies and the 
garrisons a new one was formed, and the soldiers them- 
selves chose a knight^ named L. Marcius^ to be their general. 
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aiid under lug command tiiey repelled an attack on thek own 
camp, and afterwards stx>rmed two Ptmic camps witli greftt 
■laughter of the enemies. 

T^e siege of Capua was now the chief object of interest 
in Italy. FuItius and Claudius had shut in that town com- 
pletely by a douUe ditch and rampart^ fkimine presa^^ 
and tiie difficulty of communicating with Hannibal was 
extreme. At length, on being infmned of ^e conditiim 
of his allies, the Punic general came to their aid, and a com* 
bined attack from within and without was made on the 
Roman lines. It was however repulsed with great loss 
on the part of the assailants, and Hannibal saw tliat the 
only chance of saving Capua was to menace Rome, ba the 
army would probably be recalled to its defence. Having, 
therefore, sent word to the people of Capua to hdd out 
manfully, he collected boats, and put hiis army over Uie 
Vultumus ; then crossing the Liris, marched rapidly alcmg 
the Latin Road by Ferentinum, Anagnia, Lavtci, Tusculum, 
and Gabii, and encamped within eight miles of the city. 

The news of Hannibal's march caused great alarm at 
Rome. It was at first proposed to recall all the troops to 
the defence of the city ; but at last it was thought sufficient 
far one of the proconsuls to leave Capua, and come with a 
part of their forces. As Claudius was confined by a wound, 
Fulvius proceeded with 16,000 men along tlie Appian 
Road. He entered Rome at the Capene gate, and being 
Joined in command with the consuls, marched his forces 
through the city, and encamped without the Colline gate. 
Hannibal, who now lay beyond the Anio, only three miles 
from the city, advanced with 2000 horse as near as the 
temple of Hercules, in order to view it. Fulvius ordered 
the Roman horse to charge, and the consuls directed a body 
of 1200 Numidian deserters who were on the Aventine to 
come down to the Bsquiliee. The people who were on the 
Capitol seeing them, thought the Aventine viras taken, and 
the constematicm that prevailed was not to be described. 

Next day Hannibal ofiiered battle, but just as the two 
armies were drawn out there came on a violent storm of 
rain and hail which separated tiiem ; the very same thing 
occurred the following day. As soon as they returned to 
their camps the Eky cleared, and Hannibal, it is said, seeing 
the hand of Heaven in it, resolved to retire* It is also said 
that be was moved thereto by intelligence ot lhK)pB having 
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actually left the citf at this time for tfaa army in Spain, 
and of the very ground on which he was encamped bdng 
Bcld, and having brought iti full value,-^'^ which proted 
to him that Rome was not to be conquered*. He then> it 
is added, in derisicm called for an auctioneer> and desired 
him to put up and sell the bankers' shops round the Forum. 
He moved thence to the river Tutia, six mUes from the 
eity* then pillaged the temple of Feronia near Cap^num» 
passed rapidly through the Sabine and Marsian countries** 
and thence to the extremity of Bruttium* in the hopes of 
surprising Bhegium. 

On tiie return of Fulvius to the camp before Capua, the 
Canq)anians. hopeless of relief, agreed to an unconditionBl 
surrender. Twenty-eight of the principal senators having 
partaken of a splendid supper at the house of Vibius Vir- 
rius, the chief author of the revolt, took poison to escape 
the vengeance of the Romans. Seventy of the remaining 
senators were put to death, others were imprisoned in va^ 
nous places, the rest of the people sold for slaves, the town 
and its territory confiscated to the Roman state. 

A part of the besieging army was immediately embariced 
for Spain under C. Claudius Nero. Being joined by the 
troops there he advanced agunst Hasdrubsd, whom he in* 
closed in a valley ; but the Carthaginian, by pretending to 
treat, contrived to get his troops out of it by degrees, and 
then bade defiance to l^e bafiied Roman. 

Spain, where the chief resources of the enemy lay, was 
now of equal importance with Italy in the eves oi the Ro- 
man people, and conUtia were held for appointing a proconsul 
to take the command of the army there. No candidates 
presented themselves t the people were dejected^ whensud** 
denly P. Sdpio, the son of Publius who had follen in Spain, 
a young man of only four-and-twenty years of age, came 
forward and sought the command. It was voted to him 
unanimously ; but soon, when the people thought of his 
age> and of the ill-fortune of his family in Soain, they 
began to repent of their precipitation. Scipio tnen called 
an assembly, and spoke in such a manner on these points 

* If these are not the fictions of Roman vanity, they were mere 
rhodomontades or artifices to keep up the spirits of the people. 

f According to the historian Coeuus (Lit. uvi. U) this was Han- 
nibal's nmt« to, not/^«m, Romt* 
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as completely re-asBared them, and changed their fears into 
confidence. 

We have already seen Scipio distinguish himself at the 
Ticinus and after the battle of Cannae. His was destined 
to be the greatest name in Roman story. To the advan- 
tages of nature he joined such arts as were calculated to 
raise him in the eyes of the people. From the day on 
which he assumed the virile toga, he never did anything 
either public or private without first ascending the Capitol, 
entering the temple, and sitting there for some time cdone. 
Hence an opinion spread among the vulgar that, like Alex- 
ander the Great, he was of divine origin, and some even 
talked of a huge serpent that used to be seen in his mother's 
chamber, and which always vanished when any one entered. 
These things Scipio never either affirmed or denied, and 
thus enjoyed the advantage of the popular belief. As a man, 
a statesman, and a general, his deeds wiU best display his 
character. 

Having received an additional force of 10,000 foot and 
1000 horse, with M. Junius Sildnus as propraetor under 
him, Scipio sailed for Spain. He landed at Emporise, and 
having gone thence to Tairaco, held a meeting of the de-^ 
puties of the allies, and then visited the troops in their 
quarters, when he bestowed great praises on them for their 
gallant conduct. To the brave Marcius he showed the 
most marked favour. As it was late in the year, he then 
returned to Tarraco for the winter. 

In Ghreece this year M. Valerius Lsevinus formed a treaty 
of alliance vdth the ^tolians against king Philip. 

While Lsevinus was absent in Greece, he was chosen 
consul with Marcellus for the ensuing year. The army 
was reduced to twenty-one legions, by discharging those 
who had served a long time. On the proposal of Lse'dnus, 
when pay was not to be had for the seamen, and private 
persons murmured at being called on to supply rowers as 
before, the senators set the example, in which they were 
followed by all orders, of giving their plate and jewels for 
the service of the state ; and an abundant supply was thus 
obtained. 

Early in the spring (542) Scipio set out from Tarraco, 
and crossed the Ebro at the head of an army of 25,000 foot 
and 2500 horse. The fleet, under C. Lselius, having ar- 
rived at the mouth of that river, sailed thence along the 
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coast, Laelius alone knowing its destination ; and it entered 
the port of New Carthage just as the army appeared before 
the walls. Scipio had resolved to open the campaign by 
the siege of this important town, where all the money, 
arms, and stores of the enemy lay ; and, what was of still 
more consequence, where the hostages of the native princes 
were kept*. 

The town of New Carthage was thus situated. On 
the east coast of Spain a bay, somewhat more than five 
hundred paces wide, runs for about the same length into 
the land ; a small island at its mouth shelters it from every 
wind but the south-east. At the bottom of the bay an 
elevated peninsula advances, on which the town was built. 
The sea is deep on the east and south side of it ; on the 
west, and partly on the north, it is so shallow as to resem- 
ble a marsh, varying in depth with the tide. An isthmus 
two hundred and fifty paces long, led from the town to the 
mainland. 

Scipio having secured his camp in the rear, attempted to 
take the town by escalade on the land side, but the lad- 
ders proved too short, and the walls being vigorously de- 
fended he soimded a retreat. After a little time he ordered 
those who had not been engaged to tak^ the ladders and 
renew the attack. It was now midday, and the retiring 
sea, combined with a strong wind from the north, had 
rendered the marsh quite shallow. Scipio learning this 
circumstance, represented it as a visible interference of the 
gods, and ordered a pgarty of five hundred men to take 
Neptune as their leader, and wade through the marsh to 
the town. They easily accomplished this task ; and as the 
wall on that side was low and without guards, they pene- 
trated into the town, and rushing to the gate, on the side 
where the rest of the army was making its attack, forced 
it open. The wall was now scaled at all points ; th^ soldiers 
poured in and slaughtered all they met, till the citadel 
surrendered, when orders were given to cease from the 
carnage. 

Thus was New Carthage taken in the one day. The 
quantity of naval and mUitary stores and of the precious 
metals found in it was immense. The hostages were nu- 
merous ; some accounts said three hundred, others seven 

* This siege is related by Polybius^ lib. z. 
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hundred and twenty-fire; and Sdpio, lumng learned finom 
tliem to what states they belonged, sent to tiiem to desire 
them to come and receive their hostages. The wife of 
Mandonios, the brother of Indibilis, who was one of them, 
then oame and besooght him to have a due regard for the 
hoBoar of the dan^ters of IndiblHs and other noble maidens 
who were among the hostages, and the young hero gave 
them in charge to an officer of well-known honour and 
integrity. 

Among the captives was a mmden of distingmshed 
beauty. When led by the soldiers before the conqueror, 
he inquired who and whence she was ; and finding, among 
other things, that she was betrothed to a Geltiberian prince, 
named Alluoius, he sent to sunmion her parents and her 
lover. When they came he first spoke with Allucius, and 
assured him that IJie maiden, while in his hands, had been 
treated with the same respect as if she had been in her 
father's house. In return, he asked him to become the 
fiiend of the Roman people. Hie prince grasped his hand, 
and with tears assured him of his gratitude. The parents 
and relatives of the maiden were then called in, and finding 
that she was to be released without ransom, pressed Scipio 
to receive as a gift the gold they had brought. He yielded 
to their instances ; the gold was laid at Ms feet ; he then 
called Allucius and desired him to take it as an addition to 
his bride's dower*. The grateful Spaniard on his return 
home extolled the magnanimity of Scipio to the skies, and 
having raised a body of 1400 horse came and joined him 
shortly after. Scipio, having sent Laelius home with the 
prisoners and tidings of his success, led back his troops to 
Tarraco. 

The consul Marcellus had meantime recovered the 
town of Salapia in Apulia, and taken by storm two Sam- 
nite towns. But the proconsul Cn. Fulvius, venturing to 

* This is told in a much less romantic manner by Polybius. He 
says that some young Romans brought the maiden to Scipio. He 
thanked them, and said that nothing could be more agreeable to him 
if he were a private person than such a gift, but that his office of gene- 
ral did not allow him to accept it He then sent for her father, and 
giving her to him desired him to match her with whichever of the citi- 
zens he preferred. Polybius, who omits no occasion of extolling the 
Scipios, could hardly have known anything of the prince Allucius. In- 
deed in the latter case the maiden must have been a hostage, which 
lessens Sdpio's jnerit 
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give battl6 to Hannibal near Herdonia^ auatained a total 
defeat. Himself and eleven tribunes, and 7000— or ao« 
cording to some 13,000 — ^men, fell in the action. MarceUus 
hastened and engaged Hannibal at Numistro in Lucania; 
the battle^ which lasted all through the day, was indecisiye t 
Hannibal then retired by night into Apulia, whither Mar-< 
cellus followed him, but nothing of moment occurred. 

An embassy came at this time from Syphax to form a 
friendship with the Roman people. It was received with 
great favour, and envoys bearing gifts sent back with it. 
Two ambassadors were also sent to Eg3rpt to renew the 
friendship with the king of that country. 

The consuls of the following year (543) were Q. Fabius 
Maximus and Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Fabius being resolved 
to reduce Tarentum if possible, besought his colleague and 
Marcellus to keep Hannibal in occupation ; and MarceUus, 
who deemed himself alone able to cope with that great 
general, gladly took the field. They came to an engage- 
ment near Canusium, which was terminated by night. Next 
day it was renewed, and the Romans were defeated with 
the loss of 2700 men. Marcellus, having severely rebuked 
and punished his men, led them out again the following 
day, and after a bloody conflict they remained victorious. 
The loss of the enemy is said to have been 8000 slain and 
five elq)hants, that of the Romans 3000 slain and a great 
number wounded. Hannibal retired thence to Bruttium. 

Fabius, on coming to Tarentum, fixed his camp at the 
mouth of the harbour, and prepared to assail it by machines 
worked on shipboard, as Marcellus had done at Syracuse ; 
but treachery enabled him to take the town with less 
hazard. The garrison was composed of Bruttians, left there 
by Hannibal, and its commander was in love with the sister 
of a man in the army of Fabius. This man, with the con- 
jBul's consent, went into the town as a deserter, and by 
means of his sister induced the Bruttian to betray it. On 
the appointed night the trumpets sounded from the ships, 
the citadel, and camp, as for a general assault ; and Fabius* 
who had secretly gone round with a select body of troops 
to the east side, was admitted over the wall by the Brut- 
tians. The town was speedily won: the booty was immense ; 
but Fabius abstained from taking the pictures and statues, 
which nearly equalled those of Syracuse in number and 
value* Hannibal, who was hastening to its relief, on 
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hearing that it was taken, said, '' The Romanfi Imve their 
Hannibal. We have lost Tarentum in the same way that 
•we gained it." 

^ipio, having spent the winter in forming aUiaoces with 
the native princes, crossed the Ebro early in the «jpamg of 
this year. Near the town of Bsecula he found Hannibal's 
brother, Hasdrubal, strongly encamped on an eminence, 
with the river Tagus in hiis rear. But the valour oi the 
Roman soldiers led by Scipio overcame all obstacles, and 
Hasdrubal was routed with the loss of 8000 men daia, 
and 12,000 taken in his camp. Among these last was a 
youth, the nephew of Masinissa the Numidian, whom 
Sci]HO treated with great kindness, and sent safe to his 
unde. In imitation of Hannibal's policy, he gave their li- 
berty to all the Spaniards, but sold the Africans for slaves. 
He then returned to Tarraco. 

The consuls of the ensuing year (544), MarceUus and 
F. Quinctius Grispinus, were joined in command against 
Hannibal. Grispinus having made an ineffectual effort to 
take Locri, proceeded to Apulia to join his colleague, and 
the two consuls encamped about three nules asunder, be- 
tween Venusia and Bantia. Hannibal came from Bruttium 
and took up a position near them. There was an eminence 
covered with wood between his camp and those of the 
Romans, and expecting that the latter would seek to oc- 
cupy it, he sent in the night some of his Numidians to lie 
in ambush on it. The general cry in the Roman camp was 
to secure this hill, lest Hannibal should get possession of 
it ; and to comply with the wishes of their men the consuls 
themselves set out with a party of two hundred and twenty 
horse to explore it. When they had gone a little way up 
the hill they were suddenly assailed on all sides by the 
Numidiansf and Marcellus was killed; Grispinus escaped 
badly wounded. Hannibal instantly occupied the height, 
and Grispinus retired the following night and encamped in 
the mountains. The Punic general gave honourable sepul- 
ture to the body of his rival ; but having gotten his ring 
he resolved to derive what advantage he could from it, and 
he wrote in his name to the people of Salapia, by a deser- 
ter, to say that he would come tiiither the following night. 
Grispinus, however, had prudently sent to all the towns to 
inform them of his colleague's death, and to warn them 
against letters sealed with Us ring. The attempt on Sala« 
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pia, tharefore, miscarried, and Hamiibal returned to Brut- 
tium, where he forced the Romans to raise the siege of 
Locri. 

While Hannibal was thus engaged, his brother Hasdru- 
bal was on his march from Spain to join him. After the 
victories gained by Scipio, and the influence he had obtained 
over the minds of the natives, the Carthaginians began to 
consider their cause in that country as nearly hopeless; and 
as Hannibal had long been urgent for succours, it was re- 
solved that Hasdrubal should lead an army into Italy. He 
was preparing to do so at the time when he sustained the 
defeat from Scipio above related ; but as he had befcnre the 
battle placed his elephants and treasure in safety, he retired 
to the north coast of Spain, and there enlisted a large body 
of Celtiberians ; and as Scipio had sent troops to guard the 
eastern passage of the P3rrenees, he entered Gaul at the 
west side, and directed his march through Aquitania for the 
Alps. He had sent to raise troops in Liguria, and 8000 
liigurians were ready to join him when he appeared in 
Italy. The Gkiuls of the Alps, grown familiar witii the pas- 
sage of strangers, offered no opposition; the asperities c^ 
the road had been removed by his brotiier, and he descended 
into the plain of the Po without having suffered any losses; 
but instead of passing on to join Hannibal, he consumed 
the time which was of so much value in besieging the 
strong colony of Racentia. 

The consids elected for this 3rear (545) were G. Cku- 
' dims Nero and M. Livius ; the former was opposed ta Han* 
nibal, the latter advanced to meet Hasdrubal. Claudius^ 
having selected 40,000 foot and 2500 horse out of the troops 
in the south, took his post at Venusia; Hannibal collected 
his forces from their quarters, advanced to Ghrum^itum in 
Lucania, whither Claudius also came ; and the two armies 
were encamped about a mile and a half asunder. An en- 
gagement, in which the former it is said was defeated, was 
fought in the plain which separated the camps, alter which 
Hannibal, as was his wont, decamped in the night. Clau« 
dius followed, and coming up with him at Venusia gave him 
a slight defeat. Hannibal went thence to Metapontum» 
then back again to Venusia, and on to Canusium^ stiU foU 
lowed by Claudius. 

Meantime Hasdrubal, having given over the siege of Pla- 
centia, was advancing southwiurds. He wrote to lud brothet 

M 
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to desire him to meet him in Umbria ; bat his letters fell 
into the hands of Claudius, who, deeming the time to be 
come for venturing on something extraordinary, sent the 
letters to the senate, informing them of what he intended 
to do, and directing them how to provide for the safety 
of the city in case of any mishap. He then dispatched 
orders to the people of the country through which he in- 
tended to pass to have provisions, horses, and beasts (A 
burden prepared; and selecting 6000 foot and 1000 horse, 
desired them to be ready at night for an attempt on the 
nearest Punic garrison. At night he led them in the di- 
rection of Pic^num, and when at a sufficient distance, in- 
formed them that it was his intention to go and join his 
colleague. Everywhere as they passed the people came ftnrth 
to congratulate them and pray for their success ; supplies 
poured in in abundance; the soldiers marched day and 
night, taking barely the necessary repose. 

Claudius had sent on to inquire of his colleague whether 
he would wish them to join him by day or by night, and 
whether they should enter his camp or encamp separately, 
livius desired them to enter his camp in secret, and by night; 
and he arranged that the officers should receive the officers, 
the men the men, of Nero's army, into their tents, so that 
the camp need not be enlarged, and the enemy be thus kept 
in ignorance of their arrival. As Livius was encamped near 
the colony of Sena, about half a mile from the Punic camp, 
Nero halted in the neighbourine mountains till night came, 
and he then entered the consul s camp. A counol of war 
was held next day, at which the prsetor L. Pordus, who 
had followed Hasdrubal along the hills, and who was now 
encamped near the consul, assisted. Most were for a delay 
of a few da3rs to rest Nero's men, but he himself was de- 
cidedly agamst this course, lest Hannibal, having learned 
how he had been deceived, should be enabled to join his 
brother. It was therefore resolved to give battle at once. 
The suspicions of Hasdrubal were aroused when he saw 
the old shields of a part of the Roman soldiers, and maiked 
that their horses were leaner than usual, and tiie number of 
the men was increased. He sent some down to where the 
Romans used to water, to observe if any of them were sun- 
burnt as off a journey ; and others to go round their camp, 
and discover if it had been enlarged, and if the trumpet 
Was bbwn twice or only once. 'Hiey reported that it was 
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blown twice in one camp, once in the other; and though they 
had remarked no change in the size, the wary general be- 
came convinced that the other consul must be there, and 
he began to fear that his brother had sustained a decisive 
defeat ; still, thinking his letters might have beenintercepted» 
he resolved to decamp in the night and fall back into Gaul» 
and there wait till he had some sure tidings of Hannibal. 
He therefore set out early in the night ; but his guides made 
their escape, and he vainly sought a ford in the river Me- 
taurus, which increased in dept£ as it approached the sea. 
In the morning the Roman army came up, and Hasdrubal 
could no longer decline an engagement. 

The Roman army consisted <^ 45,000 men. livius led 
the left, Nero the right wing, Porcius the centre. Hasdru- 
bal's forces exceeded G0,000 men : he placed his Spanish 
troops, himself at their head, on the right; the Gauls, pro- 
tected by a hill, on the left ; the ligurians in the centre, with 
the elephants in their front. The conflict between Livius 
and Hasdrubal was severe. Claudius, finding that the hill 
prevented him from attacking the Gkiuls, took some cohorts 
round in the rear and fell on the left flcmk of the Spaniards 
and ligurians, who being thus assailed on all sides gave 
way ; fiie Gkiuls were also attacked and easily routed ; the 
elephants w^e mostly killed by their own drivers. Has- 
drubal, who had performed all ^e parts of an Me general, 
seeing the battle lost, spurred his horse, and rushing into 
the midst of a Roman cohort, died as became the son of 
Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal. This victory nearly 
compensated for Cannse ; 56,000 men lay dead, 5400 were 
taken : the loss of the victors was 8000 men'*'. 

That very night Nero set out, and reached his camp cm 
the sixth ckiy, bearing with him the head of Hasdrubal^ 
which, with a refinement of barbarity, he caused to be flung 
to the guards of Hannibal's camp, and he sent eome of his 
prisoners in with the intelligence. Hannibal, struck vrith 
both the public and private calamity, cried, " I see the doom 
of Carthage;'* and instantly removed to the extremity of 
Bruttium, bdng resolved to act merely on the defensive. 

* Livy, xxvii. 49. Polybius (xi. 3.) makes the slain on one side 10,000, 
on the other 2000 men. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUCCESSES OP SCIPIO IN SPAIN. — BfUTINY IN HIS ARMY.— 

CARTHAGINIANS EXPELLED PROM SPAIN. SCIPIo's RETURN 

TO ROME.— HIS PREPARATIONS POR INVADING AFRICA.— 

INVASION OP APRICA. HORRIBLE DESTRUCTION OP A PUNIC 

ARMY. DEPEAT OP THE CARTHAGINIANS. ^ATTACK ONTHE 

ROMAN PLBET. DEATH OP 80PH0NISBA. RETURN OP HAN- 
NIBAL. INTERVIEW OP HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO. BATTLE 

OP ZAMA,-^BND OP THE WAR. 

The war in Italy may now be regarded as terminated ; in 
Gh:^eece also Httle of importance occurred ; Spain alone at- 
tracts attention. In this country, Hasdrubal the son of Gisco, 
and Hanno and Mago sustained the Punic cause. Agaipst 
these last two, who had combined their forces, Scipio s^r ' 
his legate Sil&nus> who defeated them and took Hanno pri- 
soner ; he also sent his brother Lucius Scipio to lay siege 
to a strong town named Oringis, and after a stout defence 
it was taken. 

The following year (546) Hasdrubal and Mago, having 
raised an army of 60,000 foot and 4500 horse, took their 
position at a place named Silpia in Bsetica, and prepared to 
give the Romans battle. Scipio moved ^m Tarraco to Cas- 
tulo, and thence to Bsecula, near whicli he encamped. His 
army now amounted to 45,000 men, Thidf Punic army came 
and encamped near him, and for several successive days 
they stood in array without venturing to^ engine. At length 
Scipio, having changed the disposition of his forces without 
the knowledge of the enemy, brought them to an engage- 
ment, and completely routed them. Most of their Spanish 
troops went over to the Romans, and Mago, decamping in 
the night, hastened away to Gades. The Romans pursued, 
and the sword and desertion reduced his army to nought. 
Scipio then returned to Tarraco, leaving Sildnus in the vi- 
cinity of Gades. 

Masinissa took occasion at this time to have a secret 
interview with Silslnus, in which he expressed his desire to 
be on friendly terms with the Romans. Scipio, as the Punic 
power was now at an end in Spain, began to think of trans- 
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ferring the war to Africa. He therefore sent La^us with 
presents to Syphax ; and, at the desire of this prince to 
hold a personal conference with him, he himself crossed 
over to Africa. Hasdruhal happened to enter the same port 
a little time before him, and the two hostile generals were 
placed on the same couch at the entertainment given them 
by the king^ Having formed a treaty of alliance with Syphax, 
Scipio returned to New Carthage. 

After the death of the two Scipios the cities of Illiturgis 
and Castulo had gone over to the enemy, and t^e people of 
the former had added to their defection the gmlt of mur- 
dering the Romans who had sought refuge with them. The 
time was now come for taking the long-meditated venge- 
ance : Scipio sent L. Marcius with one third of the army 
against Castulo, while he himself sat down before Illiturgis 
with the remainder. The lUiturgians, knowing they had no 
mercy to look for, made a most obstinate defence ; but the 
African deserters in the Roman service having secretly 
scaled a part which, from its height, was left unguarded, the 
town was taken. Men, women, and children were slaugh'- 
tered without mercy or distinction; the town was burnt, and 
all trace§ of it effaced. The fate of Castulo was less severe, 
as a party there betrayed the town and the Punic garrison 
into the hands of the Romans. Marcius then crossed the 
'Bxtla, and laid siege to a town named Astapa, whose in- 
Imbitants lived mostly by plunder. Their town was not 
strong, and they knew that they had no favour to expect. 
They resolved to perish nobly; and collecting in their market 
all their valuable property, they piled it up, and making their 
women and children sit on the pile, they heaped wood and 
fagots around them. They set fifty armed youths to guard 
it, charging them, when they saw the town on the point of 
being tajcen, to destroy all there with the sword and fire. 
They then opened the gates and rushed forth ; they drove 
off Uie horse and light troops : the legions had to come out 
against them, and at length, overwhelmed by numbers, they 
all penshed. The fifty young men then drew their swords, 
slaughtered the women and children, threw their bodies on 
the pile, set fire to it, and flung themselves into the flames. 
Such was the end of Astapa. 

Some time after Scipio happened to fall sick, and the 
Spanish princes Indibilis and Mandonius immediately seized 
arms and wasted the lands of the Roman allies. A mutiny 
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also broke oat in tbe Roman camp at Sucro. The m^ 
complained of being detained in Spain, and of their pay being 
witUield ; and on heanng a false rumonr of the death of 
Scipio, they drore away their officers and gave the command 
to two common soldiers. Bnt when they learned he was ttiU 
alive, their courage fell, and they consented, seeing they 
had no chance of being able to resist, to go to New Car- 
thage and submit themselves to their general, with whose 
leniency they were well acquainted. They entered the town 
at sunset, and saw all the other troops preparing to march 
that night against the Spaniards. This 8^;ht filled them with 
joy, as they thought they should now have their general in 
their power. The other troops marched out at &e fourth 
watch of the night; but they had orders to halt outside the 
town, and all the gates were secured. 

In the morning Scipio mounted his tribunal in the market 
and summoned the mutineers before him. They came pre- 
pared witii fierce mien and insolent words, hoping to bully 
him ; but when they saw his healthy looks, and found that 
tiie other troops had re-entered the town and were now sur- 
rounding them, while they were unarmed, their spirits sank. 
Scipio sat in silence till he heard that the ringleaders, who 
had been secured in the night, were at hand and all ready. 
He then rose and addressed tliem, reproaching them witik 
their mutiny, and concluded by offiering pardon to all but 
their leaders. The soldiers behind clashed tiieir swords on 
their shields, the crier's voice was heard proclaiming tiie 
names of the condemned; they were dragged forth jauaked, 
thirty-five in number, bound to the stake, scourged and be- 
headed, their comrades in guilt not daring even to utter a 
groan. The mutineers were made to renew their military 
oath, and they then received their arrears of pay. 

When Scipio had reduced his troops to obedience he took 
the field against Indibilis and Mandonius, and having given 
them a decisive defeat, granted them peace on their giving 
a large sum of money for the pay of the Roman army. He 
then proceeded towards Grades to meet Masinissa, who was 
anxious to have a personal conference with him. 

The Numidian prince had been, as we have seen, for 
some time wavering in his Mth to Carthage. It is said*** 
that injured love was the motive that now decided him to 
revolt. He had been educated at Carthage, where Hasdru- 

* Appian, Pun. 37. Zqparas. 
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bal, the son of Oiscp, pleased with his noble qualities, had 
promised him the hand of his daughter Sophonisba, the most 
lovely, accomplished, and highly endowed maiden of her 
time. He had attended his future father-in-law to Spain, 
and shown himself worthy of the honour designed him. But 
Syphax was also an admirer of the fedr Sophonisba, and the 
deore of withdrawing this powerful prince from his alliance 
-with the Romans overcame all sense of justice and honour 
In the minds of the Carthaginian senate, and, as it would 
seem, of Hasdrubal himself, and Sophonisba was given to 
him as the condition of his becoming the ally of Carthage. 
Masmissa, stung by jealousy, resolved to join the Romans; 
and pretending to Mago that the horses were injured by 
the confinement in the island (Isla de Leon) in which Grades 
lay, he obtained his permission to pass over on a plunder- 
ing excursion to the mainland. He here had an interview 
with Sdpio, and pledged himself to the cause of Rome. 

Orders now came from Carthage to Mago to collect all 
his troops and ships and scdl to the north of Italy, and rais- 
ing there an army of ligurians and Qauls, to endeavour to 
join his brother Hannibal. Money was sent him for this 
purpose, and to this he added what was in the treasury and 
temples atGbdes, and the forced contributions of the citizens. 
In consequence of this, when, after the failure of a noctur- 
nal attempt on New Carthage, he returned to Ghides, he 
Ibund the gates closed against him, and on his retiring the 
city was surrendered to the Romans. As it was now the 
end of autumn, he took up his winter-quarters in the lesser 
of the Bale^bres (Minorca). 

Sdpio having thus in five years achieved the conquest of 
Spain now returned to Rome. The senate gave him audi- 
ence, according to custom, at the temple of Bell6na without 
the city, and he gave a full account of his exploits. He had 
some hopes of bemg allowed to triiunph ; but as this honour 
had hitherto been restricted to those who were magistrates, he 
did not uige his daim. At the ensuing camitia he was unani- 
mously chosen consul for the next year (547) with P. Lici- 
nius Crassus, who was at this time great pontifi\. 

Aware of the feeble hold which the Carthaginians had on 
the affections of their African subjects and allies, and re- 
collecting the ease with which Agathocles and Regulus had 
brought them to the brink of ruin, Scipio was resolved if 
possible to transfer the war to their own shores. He was 
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biB country, and envoyt were digpatbhed to Syi>hax foor a 
aimilar purpose. Hasdrubal's son Hanno was directed to 
take a station with 4000 horse about fifteen miles from the 
Roman camp to protect the open country ; but Mastnissa, 
who was now with Scipio, drew him to where the RcMnan 
horse stood covered by some hills, and nearly all his m^i 
were slain or taken. He was himself made a prisons, aiMi 
afterwards exchanged for Masinissa's mother. Sdpio and 
Masinissa now laid the country waste without opposition, 
and they set at liberty a great number c^ Roman captives 
who were W(»rking a« slaves in the fields. They laid uege 
to a large town named Lacha ; the scaling-ladders were 
placed, when the people sent offering to surrender ; Sci{»o 
ordered the trumpet to sound the recall: the soldiers 
hee(kd itnot, tibe town was stormed, and a general slau^iter 
commenced. To punish his men, Scipio deprived them of 
all their booty, and he put to death three of the most 
guilty tribunes. Hasdrubal, who was now at hand with an 
army of 20,000 foot, 7000 horse, and 140 elephants, made 
an attack on the Romans, but was driven off with the loes 
of 5000 slain and 1800 prisoners. 

Scipio, wishing to have a strong town as a place of arms 
and for winter-<piarters, now laid siege to Utica : he had 
brought all the necessary machines from Sicily ; but the 
Uticana defended themselves gallantly, and after assailing 
the town for forty days he was forced to give over the 
siege. He withdrew, and fixed his winter-camp on a rooky 
peninsula, which ran out into the sea, to the east <^ that 
tovm. Hasdrubal was encamped in the vicinity, as also 
was Syphlix, the former with 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
the latter with 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, but they 
made no attempt on the Roman camp. 

During the winter Scipio entered into negotiations with 
Syphax, in hopes of detaching him from the Carthaginians^, 
but the Numidian would not hear of revolt ; he proposed 
that the one party should evacuate Italy, the other Africa, 
and both remain as they were. Scipio at first would not 
listen to these terms, but when some of those whom he 
had sent to Syphax told him how the huts in the Punic 
camp were formed of wood and leaves, while those of the 
Numidians were of reeds, or they lay on simjde leaves, and 

• Polybius; xiv. 1—5. Liry, zxx. 3—6. 
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many of diem ^thout the camp, he conceived the horrible 
project of setting fire to both ^e camps in the night, and 
massacring the troops amidst the flames. He feigned 
therefore to hearken to the proposal oi Syphax ; messengers 
went constantly to and fro, and even remained for days on 
each side ; and 8cipio took care to send with them some of 
his most intelligent soldiers, disguised as slaves, who were 
to observe the position and form of the camps. 

When the spring came (559), Soipio, having gained all 
the knowledge he required, launched his ships and put his 
machines aboard as if to renew his attacks on Utica, and he 
fortified an eminence near the town which he had occupied 
before, and placed on it a body of 2000 men, ostensively to 
act against die town, but in reality to prevent an attempt 
on his camp by the garrison during his absence. He then 
sent envoys to Syphax to know if the Carthaginians had 
made up tlieir minds to agree to the terms arranged between 
them, and the envoys had orders not to return without a 
categorical answer* Syphax, now quite certain of the 
Roman's sincerity, sent to Hasdrubal, and receiving a per- 
fectly satisfactory reply, joyfully dismissed Scipio's envoys. 
But to his great mortification others came almost immedi- 
ately, to say that Sdpio himself was well content to make 
peace on these terms, but that his council would not on 
any account accede to them. This was all done by Scipio 
in order to clear himself Arom the guilt of breach of truce, 
in making an attack while negotiations for peace were 
going on. 

Syphax and Hasdrubal, little suspecting tiie atrocious 
design of the Roman general, having consulted together 
agr^ to offer him batUe at once. But Scipio about mid- 
day assembled his ablest and most trusty tribimes, and 
having communicated to them his plan (which had hitherto 
been a most profound secret), directed them, when the 
trumpets sounded as usual niter supper for setting the 
guards, to lead their men out of the camp. He then sent 
for those who had acted as spies, and examined them as to 
the state of the enemies' camps in the presence of Masi- 
nissa. At night when all was ready he set out, at the end 
of the first watch, and reaching the hostile camps by the 
end of the third watch, he divided his forces, giving one 
half of the soldiers and all the Numidians to Laelius and 
Masinissa, with orders to attack the camp of Syphax, 
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wbile he himself led the rest of the army against that of 
Hasdmbal. 

Lselius and Masinissa having divided their troops, ihie 
fatter went and stationed his men at all the avenues of the 
camp, while the former set fire to it. The flames, which 
^read rapidly, roused Syphax and his people from their 
sleep, and Imving no doubt that the Are was accideiitaK 
they endeavoured, naked as they were, to get out of the 
camp ; but several were burnt to death, others trampled 
down in the rush-out, and those who got out were cut to 
pieces by Masinissa's soldiers. Those in the other camp 
when they saw the flames also took them to be accidental, 
and some hastened to give assistance, while the rest came 
and stood outside of the camp gazing on the conflagration. 
All were alike fallen on and slaughtered by the Romans, 
who at the same time set Are to their camp. Here also the 
flames spread in all directions; in both camps men, horses, 
and beasts of burden were to be seen, some perishixig in 
the flames, others rushing through them, and all over the 
I^Lain naked unarmed fugitives pursued and slaughtered by 
their ruthless foes ; of so many myriads* but about 2000 
loot and 500 horse escaped, with Hasdrubal and Syphax. 

** Sdpio," says Polybius, " performed many great and 
glorious actions, but, in my opinion, this was the boldest 
and most glorious he ever achieved." Yet what was it in 
reality but a tissue of treachery, duplicity, and cruelty ? 
By a pretended negotiation the suspicions of the enemy 
were lulled to rest, and an opportunity gained for spying 
out their camps, and then they were secretly assailed 
and set fire to at the hour when all in them were asleep. 
Such a treacherous and cowardly procedure may be worthy 
of a leader of pirates or bandits, but it was surely dis- 
graceful, at the least, to the general of a great republic. 

Hasdrubal fled first to a town in the vicinity, and thence 
to Carthage, where opinions were divided ; some were for 
suing for peace, others for recalling Hannibal, others for 
raising more troops, calling again on S3rphax, and con- 
tinuing the war. This last opinion prevailed. Sj^phax, 
yielding to the tears and entreaties of his lovely wife, and 
encouraged by the appearance of a fine body of 4000 Cel- 
tiberians who were just arrived, consented to make new 

* According to Livy, 40,060 men perished by the flames or by the 
sword. 
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levies, and in the space of thiity days a combined army 
of 30,000 men encamped on the Great Plain five days' 
march from Utica. Scipio, leaving the si^e of this town, 
advanced to engage them. After three days' skirmishing 
a general action eonmienced : the Roman army was drawn 
up with the Italian horse on the right, the NumidiaDs on 
the left wing. The Geltiberians were in the centre of the 
opposite army, the Carthaginians on the right, the Numi* 
dians on the left. The last two gave way at the first 
shock ; the Geltiberians fought nobly, and perished to the 
last man. After the battle Scipio held a council, and it 
was decided that Lselius and Masinissa should pursue 
Syphax, while Scipio employed himself in reducing the 
Punic towns, many of which readily surrendered, for the 
heavy impositions which had been laid on them during the 
war had made them lukewarm in their allegiance. 

In Carthage it was now resolved to send to recall Han- 
nibal, to strengthen the defences of the city, and to send 
out a fleet to attack that of the Romans at Utica. Scipio 
meantime advanced and occupied Tunis, a tovm within 
view of Carthage, at a distance of about fifteen miles. 
While here he saw the Punic fleet putting to sea^ and 
fearing for his own he led his troops back to Utica. As 
his ships of war were not in a condition for fighting, being 
prepared fiwr battering the town, he drew them up close to 
the shore, placing the transports three and four deep out- 
side of them, with their masts and yards laid across them 
and tied together and covered with planks ; and he set 
about 1000 men to defend them. Had the Carthaginians 
come up while all was in confusion they might have done 
much injury, but they loitered so that they did not appear 
till the second day, and with all their efforts they only suc- 
ceeded in dragging avra.y six of the transports. 

Leelius and Masinissa reached Numidia on the fifteenth 
day, and the Massylians gladly received their native prince. 
But Syphax having collected another army came and gave 
them battle and was again defeated, and having fallen from 
his horse, that was wounded, he was made prisoner, Ma- 
sinissa then pressed on for S3rphax's capital, named Cirta, 
which surrendered when assured of that prince's captivity. 
Here as he entered the palace he met Sophonisba, who 
fiBdling at his feet implored him to put her to death rather 
than give her up to the Romans. The prince's love re« 
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yfired, and as the only means of saving her from the 
Romans he resolved to espouse her that very day. The 
weddmg was celebrated before the arrival of LbbUus, who 
was highly indignant at it, and was even going to drag her 
from hun, but he conceded to the tears of the prince tiiat 
the decision should rest vdth Scipio. 

When Syphax waB brought before Scipio he threw the 
whole blame of his change of policy on Sophonisba, and 
(probably out of jealousy) assured him that her influence 
over Masinissa would produce similar effects. This sank 
deep in the mind of the politic Roman ; and when Mau« 
nissa arrived he lectured him gravely on his conduct, and 
insisted on his giving up Sophonisba. The lover burst 
into tears, and prayed to be permitted, as far as was po8« 
Bible, to keep his promise to his bride ; he then retired tx> 
his tent, and having given way to an agony of grief, called 
a trusty servant who kept the poison with which monarchs 
in those times were always provided, desired him to bear it 
to Sophonisba, and tell her Ihat unable to keep the first part 
of his promise he thus performed the second, and it was for 
her to act as became the daughter of Hasdrubal and the 
spouse of two kings. The servant hastened to Girta. " I 
accept the nuptial gift," said Sophonisba, " no ungrateful 
one if a husband could give his wife nothing better. Tell 
him only this, that I should have died with more glory if 
I had not married on the eve of death." So saying she 
took the bowl and drained it*. Scipio, now relieved from 
his apprehensions, sought to console Masinissa ; he publidy 
gave him the title of king, and, after the Roman custom, 
presented him with the regal insignia. Syphax was sent 
to Rome, and he died soon after at Tibur. The senate and 
people confirmed the honours bestowed by Scipio on Masi- 
nissa. 

* Livy, and probably Polybius, says nothing of the previous love of 
Mannissa. According to Appian, as he approached Cirta Sophonisba 
sent to tell him that she had been obliged to marry Syphax. Masinissa 
left her at Cirta. Scipio very roughly ordered him to give her up, and 
not to attempt to deprive the Romans of a part of their booty. The 
prince then set out with some Romans as if to fetch her, and contriving 
to see her alone handed her a bowl of poison, and telling her that she 
must drink it or become a slave to the Romans, gave spurs to his horse 
and left her. She drank it; and Masinissa having shown the Romans 
her dead body, buried her as a queen. See also Zonaras, ix. 13. At all 
events Scipio's conduct was that of the politician, not of the man of 
generous feelings. 
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Scipio now retained to TuniB, whither came aneml>asBy 
£rom Carthage suing for peace* and throwing all the blame 
of the war on Haimibal. The terms he proposed were the 
withdrawal of all their troops from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
the islands, their giving up all their ships of war but twenty, 
delivering 500,000 measures of wheat and 200,000 c^ 
barley, and paying a large sum of money. He gave them 
three days to consider of them, and at the end of tbat 
time a truce was made for them to send to Rome. 

Meantime Hannibal and Mago had both been recalled. 
The latter having been worsted in a severe-fought battle 
in Insubrian Gaul, and wounded in the thigh, was glad to 
leave Italy : he embarked his troops ; but he died of his 
wound when off Sardinia, and several of his ships were 
taken by the Romans. Hannibal, it is said, groaned when 
he received die order to return ; and as he departed, look- 
ing back on the shores of Italy, where he had spent so 
many years, he cursed his own folly in not having marched 
for Rome after the victory at Gannse. This last droum- 
stance proves that we have not here a true account, for 
Hannibal could not have blamed himself for acting right ; 
and as he must have been by this time perfectly sure that 
the conquest of Italy was become hopeless, his groans, if 
any, must have been, not for his recall, but for the occasion 
of it. He landed his troops at Leptis. 

The Punic envoys received a dubious answer at Rome, 
and before they returned the truce had been broken ; for a 
number of ships laden with supplies from Sicily, for the 
Roman army, being driven into the bay of Carthage, the 
Carthaginians seized them ; and when Scipio sent envoys 
to complain, they narrowly escaped personal ill treatment, 
and as they returned their vessel was attacked within view 
of the Roman camp by a Punic ship of war, and most of 
the crew slain. Nothwithstanding this breach of faith, 
Scipio dismissed in safety the Pimic envoys when they 
reached his camp on their return from Rome. 

The war was (550) resumed'*', and the Carthaginians, 
conscious of vnrong, resolved to strain every nerve. Han- 
nibal had now advanced to Adrum^tum, whither numerous 
volunteers repaired to him, and he engaged a large body 
of Numidian cavalry. Urged then by the pressing instances 

* We have the authority of Polybius (xv. d->19) hence to the end of 
tl^e war. 
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of the people of Cariihage, he advanced to Zama, a tami 
about five days* march to tiie west of that city, whence he 
sent three spies to learn where and how the Romans were 
encamped. Hiese spies were taken and led before Scipio ; 
but, like X^xes'*', he had them conducted all through his 
camp and then dismissed in safety. Struck by this con- 
duct, which evinced such confidence in his own strength, 
Hannibal proposed a personal interview, in hopes while his 
forces were still unimpaired that he should be able to obtain 
better terms for his coimtry. The Roman did not decline 
the interview, but said he would appoint the time for it to 
take place. He was joined next day by Masinissa with 
6000 foot and 4000 horse ; and he advanced and encamped 
near a town named Naragara, whence he sent to inform 
Hannibal that he was ready to confer with him. The 
Funic general came and encamped on a hill about four 
mQes off; and next day each set out from his camp witii a 
few horsemen, and then leaving their attendants at a little 
distance they met, an interpreter alone being present. 
Hannibal commenced by expressing his wish that the one 
people had never gone out of Africa or the other out of 
Italy — their natural dominions. He reminded Scipio of 
the instability of fortune, of which he was himself so 
notable an instance, and concluded by offering on the part 
of Carthage to cede Spain and Sicily, Sardinia, and aU the 
other islands to the Romans. Scipio commenced by jus- 
tifying the conduct of the Romans in entering Sicily and 
Spain as the defenders of their allies. He dwelt on the 
late breach of faith at the moment that the Roman senate 
and people had consented to a peace; and said that if 
the less advantageous terms now proposed were agreed to, 
it would be a premium on bad faith. Victory or imcon- 
ditional submission alone remained for Carthage. The 
conference thus terminated, and each general retired to 
prepare for battle. 

At dawn the next day the two armies were drawn out 
for the conflict which was to decide the fate of Carthage. 
Never were two more eminent generals opposed to each 
other ; the one the greatest not merely of his own but 
perhaps of any age, the other only inferior to him. In 
number of troops the advantage was on the side of the 

♦ History of Greece, p. 103, 
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toxmex*, but t^ey were mostly raw levies, and only those 
who had served in Italy could vie in steadiness and disci- 
pline with the troops led by the Roman. 

Scipio drew up his troops in the usual maimer, but in- 
stead of placing die maniples of the Principes opposite the 
intervals of those of the Hastates, he set them directly be- 
hind them, thus leaving open passages through his lines 
for the elephants to run tJurough. In these intervals he 
placed the Velites, or light troops, directing them to be^ 
the action, and if oppressed by the elephants to retire through 
the intervals to the rear, or if they could not do so to ML 
into the cross-intervals. The Italian cavalry under Lselius 
was stationed on the left, Masimssa and his Numidians 
on the right wing. Hannibal placed his elephants (of 
which he had eighty) in front ; behind them his Ligurian, 
Gallic, Balearic, and Moorish mercenaries, 12,000 in 
number ; after tibese the Africans and Carthaginians ; and 
then, at the distance of somewhat more than a furlong, the 
troops he had brought £rom Ital3rt*. It was on these last 
that he placed his chief reliance ; the mercenaries were put 
in front to weary the Romans, if with nothing else, with 
slaughtering them ; the Carthaginians in the middle, that 
they might be obliged, willing or not, to fight : the Punic 
horse were on the right, the Numidian on t£e left vring. 

Each general having encouraged his men, the battle com- 
menced with the skirmishing of the Numidian horse. Han- 
nibal then ordered the elephants to advance; but the Romans 
blew their horns and trumpets, and some of the animals, 
terrified at the clangor, ran to the left, where they threw their 
own horse into such confusion that they could not stand 
before that of Masinissa ; the rest rushed on the Roman 
y elites, where they did and received much injury : at lengthy 
maddened by the noise and their wounds, they ran part 
through the intervals of the Roman lines, part to the right, 
where, by the confusion they caused, they rendered easy the 
victory of Lselius over the Punic horse. 

* Appian (viii. 40, 41) gives the total of the Pnnic force 50,000 men, 
that of the Romans 23,000 foot and 1500 horse, exclusive of the Nu- 
midians. 

•f* Livy makes a curious mistake here. Finding in his Polybius 
Tois ek 'IraXias fjnovras fieB' eavrov, he renders it by ** aciem Italico- 
rum miUtum {Bruttii plerique erant, t^ ac necessitate phtres, quam sua 
voluntate, decedentem ex Italia sequuti) instrwcit" It is manifest irem 
Polybius (xv. 11. 6-13) that they were his veteran troops. • 
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The inftntry on both sidet now advanced) the three 
lines of the Romans 8iq>porting each other, while the timid 
Carthaginians let their front Ime go forward alone. These 
mercenaries fought brayely, and kUled and wounded many 
oi the Romans ; but at lei^th they were forced to give way 
before the dose steady orders of tiie Romans, and fall badi 
on their second line ; and enraged at the cowardice of the 
Africans, they treated them as enemies. The Cartha-' 
ginians thus assailed at the one time by the Romans and 
by their own mercenaries, gathered courage from despair, 
and fought with desperation. They threw ti^e Hastates into 
confusion ; the Principes then advanced against them ; the 
slaughter of them and tiieir mercenaries was immense i 
Hannibal would not allow the fugitives to mingle witii his 
reserve, and they were obliged to scatter over fiie plain. 

The bodies and arms of t^e slain lay in such heaps that 
it was difficult for the Roman troops to move forward in 
regular order over them. Scipio theiefore, having sounded 
the recall for the Hastates, who were in pursuit of the flying 
foes, made t^em form beyond the hei^s of slain ; then in- 
creasing the depth of the Principes and Triarians on the 
wings, he advanced with them over the dead bodies, and 
on coming up with the Hastates led the whole force against 
Hannibal's reserve. It was now that the battle might be 
said to commence in reality. The numbers were nearly 
equal'*', their arms the same, their courage and discipline 
aUke. Long was the contest doubtful ; at length fortune, 
or rather the destiny of Rome, favoured the Romans. Lse* 
lius and Masinissa returning from the pursuit fell on the 
rear of Hannibal's troops, and thus asisailed in front and 
rear they were forced to give way. The loss of the Cat- 
tliaginians in this battle was 20,000 slain, and nearly an 
equal number taken ; that of the victors was from 1600 to 
2000 men. Hannibal having, both before and after the 
battle, by the confession of Scipio himself and the military 
men of dl ages, done all that was in man to secure the 
victory, fled with a few horsemen to Adrum6tum, whence 
at the call of the government he proceeded to Carthage, 
which he had not seen since he left it six-and-thirty years 
before. He advised to sue for peace, as he declared himself 
to be beaten not merely in a battle but in the war, — ^meaning 
that the resources of Carthage were all exhausted* 

^ Polybibs. Yet it can hardly be true. 
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Scipio> having taken the enemy's camp, led his army 
back to Utica^ where finding a Roman fleet arrived, he sent 
Lselius home with the news of his victory ; and desiring his 
legate Octavius to lead the troops by land to Carthage, he 
saHed himself with the fleet for the port of that city. 
When he came near it he met a ship adorned with olive- 
branches, on board of which were ten noble Carthaginians 
come to sue for peace. He desired them to meet him at 
Timis, idiither he repaired when he had taken a personal 
survey of the bay of Carthage. When the Punic envoys 
came, he held a council of war ; all voices were at first for 
destroying Carthage ; but Scipio, aware of the length and 
difficulty of the siege, and also apprehensive of a successor 
coming out to rob him of his glory, declared for peace, and 
his officers readily acquiesced in his views. After repre- 
hending the Carthagmians for their breach of faith, he 
offered peace on the following conditions. The Cartha- 
ginians to retain all they had possessed in Africa before the 
war ; to make good tjie losses caused by their seizure of 
the ships during the late truce ; to give up all deserters and 
prisoners, and all their long ships and elephants but ten ; 
not to make war either in or out of AMca without the con- 
sent of the Romans ; to restore all his possessions to Masi- 
nissa ; to give three months' com to the Roman army, and 
pay till an answer should come from Rome ; to pay 10,000 
talents at the rate of two hundred a year ; and to give one 
hundred hostages, between the ages of fourteen and thirty 
years, to be selected by the Roman general. 

When the deputies returned to Carthage with these terms, 
one of the senators, it is said, rose to object to them, but 
Hannibal went and dragged him down from the pulpit. An 
outcry being raised at this breach of decorum, Hannibal 
again stood up and excused himself on the score of his igno- 
rance, on account of his long absence from home. He then 
strongly urged to accept of peace on the terms proposed. 
His advice was followed ; the peace was confirmed by the 
Roman senate and people; and thus, after a duration of 
seventeen years, was terminated the second Pimic war. 

Scipio having led home his victorious army entered 
Rome in triumph. He derived from his conquest the title 
of Afric&nus, it is not known how conferred, and his was 
the first example of the kind known at Rome*. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MACEDONIAN WAB. — FLIGHT OF HANNIBAL FROM CABTH AGE. 

ANTIOCHUS IN GBEECE. INVASION OF ASIA AND DEFEAT 

OF ANTIOCHUS. DEATH OF HANNIBAL. LAST DAYS OP 

8CIPI0. CHABACTEB8 OF HANNIBAL AND SCIpfo. ^WAB 

WITH FEBSEUS OF MACEDONIA. — CONQUEST OF MACEDONIA. 
— TBIUMPH OF iBMILIUS PAULUS. 

The victory of Zama gave the Romans the dominion of the 
West ; the ambitious senate then aspired to that of the East, 
and the king of Macedonia was selected as the first object 
of attack. The people, wearied out with service and con- 
tributions, were with some difficulty induced to give their 
consent ; and war was declared against Philip under the 
pretext of his having injured the allies of Rome, namely, the 
Athenians, and the kings of Egypt and Pergamus'*'. 

Philip after the late peace had been assiduous in aug- 
menting his fleet and army ; but instead of joining Han- 
nibal when he was in Italy, he employed himself, in conjunct 
tion with Antiochus king of Syria, in seizing the islands and 
the towns on the coast of the ^Egean, wHch were under 
the protection of Egypt, whose king was now a mmor. This 
engaged him in hostilities with the king of Pergamus and 
t^e Rhodians. A Roman army, under tibe consul Sulpicius^ 
passed over to Greece (552) ; the ^tolians declared against 
Philip, and gradually the Boeotians and Achaeans were in- 
duct to follow their example. Philip made a gallant re- 
sistance against this formidable confederacy ; but the con« 
sul T. QuinctiusFlamininus gave him at length (555) a com- 
plete defeat at Cynoscephalse in Thessaly, and he was forced 
to sue for peace, which, however, he obtmned on much 
easier terms than might have been expected, as the Romans 
were on the eve of a war with the king of Syria. The peace 
with Philip was followed by the celebrated proclamation at 
the Isthmian Games of the independence of those states of 
Greece which had been under the Macedonian dominion ; 
for the Romans well knew that thfe was the infallible way 
to establish their own supremacy, as the Greeks would be 
sure never to unite for the common good of their country* 

* For this war and the fisUowing events see the History of Greece. 
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After an interval of a few years, the long-expected war 
with Antiochus the Great of Sjrria broke out. The imme- 
diate occasion of it was the discontent of the iEtolians, who 
being mortally offended with the Romans sent to invite him 
into Greece. He had been for three years making prepara- 
tions for the war, and he had now at his service the great- 
est general of the age, if he had known how to make use 
of him. For Hannibal having been aj^ointed one of the 
suffetes at Carthage, and finding the power oi the judges 
enormous in consequence of their holding their office for 
life, had a law passed reducing it to one year. This natu- 
rally raised him a host of enemies, whose number was aug- 
mented by his financial reforms ; for finding that the public 
revenues had been diverted into the coffers of the magi- 
strates and persons of influence, while the people were di- 
rectly taxed to pay the tribute to the Romans, he instituted 
an inquiry, and proved that the ordinary revenues of the 
state were abundantly sufi^cient for all purposes. Those 
who felt their incomes thus reduced sought to rouse the 
enmity of the Romans against Hannibal, whom they charged 
with a secret correspondence with Antiochus ; and though 
Scipio strongly urged the indignity of the Roman senate 
becoming the instrument of a faction in Carthage, yet 
hatred of Hannibal prevailed, and three senators were seat 
to Carthage, ostensively to settle some disputes between the 
Carthaginians and Masinissa. Hannibal, who knew their 
real object, left the city secretly in the night, and getting 
on board a ship sailed to Tyre* He thence went to Antioch, 
and finding that Antiochus was at Ephesus he proceeded to 
that city, where he met with a most flattering reception 
fifom the monarch (557). 

Hannibal, true to his maxim that the Romans were only 
to be conquered in Italy, proposed to the king to let him 
have a good fleet and 10,000 men, with which he would pass 
over to Africa, when he hoped to be able to induce the Car- 
thaginians to take arms again ; and if he did not succeed 
he would land somewhere in Italy. He would have the king 
ineanwhile to pass with a large army over to Greece, and to 
remain there ready to invade Italy if necessary. Antiochus at 
first assented to this plan of the war ; but he afterwards lent 
an ear to the suggestions of Thoas the ^tolian, who was jea- 
lous of the great Carthaginian, and gave it up. He himself 
passed over at length (560) to Greece with a small army of 
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10,000 men ; but instead of acting at once with vigoor, lie 
loitered in Euboea, where he espoused a beautiful maiden, 
wasted his time in petty negotiations in Thessaly and fbe 
adjoining country, by which he highly offended king Philip, 
whom it was his first duty to conciliate, and thus gave the 
consul Acilius Glabrio time to land his army and enterThes-^ 
saly. Antiochus hastened from Euboea to defend the pass 
of Thermopylae against him ; but he was totally defeated, and 
forced to fly to Asia (561). 

Antiochus flattered himself at first that the Romans 
would not follow him into Asia ; but Hannibal soon proved 
to him that such an expectation was a vain one, and that 
he must prepare for war. At Rome the invasion of Asia was 
at once resolved on. The two new consuls, G. Lselius and 
L. Scipio, were both equally anxious to have the conduct- 
ing of this war ; the senate were mostly in favour of LiaBlius, 
an ofiicer of skill and experience, while L. Scipio was a man 
of very moderate abilities. But Scipio Afric^us oflering, 
if his brother was appointed, to go as his legate, Ch^ece was 
assigned to him as his province without any further heu- 
tation. The Scipios then, having raised what troops were 
requisite, among which 5000 of those who had served 
under Africlbius came as volunteers, passed over to Epinis 
with a force of about 13,000 men. In Thessaly Acilius 
delivered up to them two legions which he had under his 
command, and bein^ supplied with provisions and every* 
thing else they required Ihey marched through Macedonia 
and Thrace for the Hellespont. A Roman fleet was in the 
iEg^an, which, imited with those of Eumenes of Pergamus 
and the Rhodians, proved an overmatch far that of Anti- 
ochus, even though commanded by Hannibal. When the 
Scipios reached tie Hellespont they foimd everything pre- 
pared for the passage by Eumenes. They crossed without 
any opposition ; and as this viras the time for moving the 
Ancilia at Rome, P. Scipio, who was one of the Salii, caused 
the army to make a halt of a few days on that account. 

While they remained here an envoy came from AntioohuB 
proposing peace, on condition of his giving up all claim to the 
Grecian cities in Asia and pa3ring one half of the expenses of 
the war. The Scipios insisted on his paying all the expenses 
of the war, as he had been the cause of it, and evacuating Asia 
on this side of Mount Taurus. The envoy then applied pri- 
vately to P. Scipio, telling him that the king would release 
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witfaout fansom bb son, who had fdUen lately i^ 
give him a large quantity of gold and every honour he coold 
bestow* if throng his means he could obtain more equitable 
terms, Scipio e:qnressed his gratitude, as a private person, 
to the king for the offer to release his son; and, as a friend, 
advised him to accept any terms he could get, as his case 
was hopeless. The envoy retired; the Romans advanced to 
nium, where the consul ascendei and offered sacrifice to 
Bdinerva, tQ the great joy of the Dienses, who asserted them- 
selves to be the progenitors of the Romans. They thence 
advanced to the head of the river Caicus. Antiochus, who 
was at Thyattra, hearing that P. Scqno was lying sick at 
^sa, sent his son to him, and received in return his tiianks, 
and his advice not to engage till he had rejoined the army. 
Ab in case of defeat his only hopes lay in P. Sc^o, he took 
his counsel, and retiring to the foot of Mount Sipylus 
formed a strong camp near Magnesia. 

The consul advanced, and encamped about four miles off; 
and as the long seemed not inclined to fight, and the Ro- 
man soldiers were full of contempt for the enemy, and cla- 
morous for action, it was resolved, if he did not accept the 
proffered battle, to storm his camp. But Antiochus, fearing 
that the spirit of his men would sink if he declined fig^iting, 
led them out when he saw the Romans in array. 

The Roman army, consisting of four legions, each of 5400 
men, was drawn up in the uswd manner, its left resting on 
a river ; 8000 Achtean and Pergamene foot were placed on 
the right, and bey<md them the horse, about 3000 in num- 
ber; nxteen African elephants were stationed in the rear. 
The army of Antiochus consisted of 62,000 foot, 12,000 
hone, and fifty-four elephants. His phalanx of 16,000 
men was drawn up in ten divinons, each of fifty men in 
rank and thirty-two in file, with two elephants in each of 
the intervals. On the left and right of the phalanx were 
placed the cavalry, the light troops and the remainder of the 
elephants, the athed clmrioto, and Arab archers, mounted 
on dromedaries. 

When the armks were arrayed there came on a fog, with 
a light kind of rain, which rdaxed the bow-strings, slings, 
and dart-thongs of the numerous li^t troops of the king, 
and the darkness caused confusion in his long and various 
Hue. Eumenes also, by a proper use of the light troops^ 
frightened the horses of the sithed chariots, and drove 
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&em off the field. The Romaa hone iiken elmrged that 
of the enemy and put it to flight; the confusion of the 
left wing extended to the phalangites, who, by their own 
men ruiSung from the left among them, were {prevented 
from using th&x long sarissm, and were easily broken and 
slau^tered by the Romans, who now also knew from ex- 
perience how to deal with the elephants. Antiochus, who 
commanded in person on the right, drove the four turms at 
troops of horse opposed to him, and a part of the foot, back 
to their camp ; but M. ^Emilius, who commanded there* 
rallied them. Eumenes' brother. Attains, came from the 
right with some horse ; the king turned and fled ; the rout 
became general ; the slaughter, as usual, enormous : 1^ 
camp was taken and pillaged. The loss of the S3nrians is 
stated at 53,000 slain, 1400 taken ; that of the Romans and 
their ally Eumenes at only 350 men ! 

All the cities of the coast sent in their submission to the 
consul, who advanced to Sardes. Antiochus was at this time 
at Apam^a : when he learned that P. Scipio, who had not 
been in the battle, was arrived, he sent envoys to treat of 
peace on any terms. The Romans had already arranged 
the conditions of peace, and P. Scipio announced them as 
follows : Antiochus should abstain from Europe, and give 
up all Asia this side of Taurus ; pay 15,000 Buboito tal^its 
for the expenses of the war, 500 down, 1600 wh«i the 
senate and people ratified the peace, the remainder in twelve 
years, at 1000 talents a-year ; give Eumenes 400 talents 
and a quantity of com ; give twenty hostages; and, above 
all, deliver up Hannibal, Thoas the i^tolian, and three other 
Greeks. The king's envoys went direct to Rome, whither 
also went Eumenes in person, and embassies from Ixodes 
and other places ; the consul put his troops in winter-quar- 
ters at Magnesia, Tralles, and Ephesus. 

At Rome the peace was confinned with Antiochus. The 
greater part of the ceded territory was granted to Eumenes, 
Lycia and part of Caria to the Rhodians (whose usually 
prudent aristocracy committed a great error in seekmg 
this aggrandisement of their dominion), and such towitt as 
had taken part with the Romans were freed from tribute. 
L. Scipio triumphed on his return to Rome, imd assumed 
the surname of Asiaticus,^ to be in this respect on an equa- 
lity with his illustrious brother. 

On. Manlius V ulso succeeded Scipio in Asia, and as the 
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Roman consuls now began to regard it as cBscretHtable and 
unprofitable to pass their year without a war, he looked 
round him for an enemy from whom he might derive fieune 
and wealth. He fixed on the Ghillo-Ghrecians, as the descend- 
ants of those Gktuls were called who had passed over into 
Asia in the tame of Pjrrrhus, and won a territory for them- 
selves, named from them in after-times Ghdatia. He 
stormed their fortified camp on Mount Olympus in Mysia^ 
gave them a great defeat on the plains of Anc;^, and forced 
them to sue for peace. Hie booty gained, the produce of 
their plunder for many years, was immense. Muilius then 
led hu army back to the coast for the winter. The next 
year (564) ten conunissioners came out to ratify the peace 
with Antiochus ; they added some more conditions, such as 
the surrender of his elephants ; the peace was then sworn 
to, and the Romans evacuated Asia. 

Hannibal, when he found that the Romans demanded him, 
retired to Crete, but still not thinking himself safe he 
left that island and repaired to the court of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, who felt flattered by the presence of so great a 
man. But the vengeance of Rome did not sleep, and no 
less a person than T. Flamininus was sent (569) to demand 
his death or his surrender. T^e mean-spirited Prusias, im- 
mediately after a conference with the Roman envoy, sent 
soldiers to seize his illustrious guest. Hannibal^ who it is 
said had, in expectation of treachery, made seven passages^ 
open and secret, from his house, attempted to escape by the 
most private one ; but finding it guarded, he had recourse to 
the poison which he always carried about him. Having 
Tented imprecations on Prusias for his breach of hospitality, 
he drank the poison, and expired, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

It IS said that Scipio AMcdnus died in the same year 
with his illustrious rmJ, an instance also of the mutability 
of fortune, for ^e conqueror of Carthage breathed his last 
in exile I In the year 559 he had had a specimen of the 
instability of popular favour; for while at the consular elec-^ 
tions he and all ihe Cornelian gens exerted their influence in 
fiftvour of his cousin P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of Cnaeus, 
who had been lolled in Spain, — and who was himself of so 
exemplary a character, that when the statue of the Idaean 
Mother (Cybele) was brought to Rome it was committed 
to his charge, as being the best man in the city, — ^they were 
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foToed to Tield to that of the Tun-gJorionsT. Quhwtitts FUp 
nunittna, who sued foi hia brother, the profligate L. Quinp- 
tiiu. But, SB the hiatorian obBerres, the glory of Flamininpg 
wan fresheri he had triumphed that very year; whereas 
A&ic&BnB hftd beea noT ten years in the public view, 4ad 
since hia victory over Hannibal he bad been oonsul mul 
censor,— very auffioient reaaona for the decline of bis &Toar 
vith the linkable pec^. 

The year after the ooncluaion of the peace with Antiochus 
(SGQ) liie Q. PetiUii, tribunes of the people, at the iiutjgtt- 
tioa it is aaid of Cato, cited Scipio Africinue before tine 
tribes, to anawer various charges on old and new grouodq, 
of which the chief was tliat of having talten bribes fraon 
Antiochus, and not having accounted for the spoil, Scapio 
was attended to the Forum by an inunense concourse of 
people ; he disdained to notice ue chaises against him i in 
a long speech he enumerated the various actions be bad 
performed, and taking a book from hie boeom, " In this," 
said he, " ia an account of all you want to know." " Read 
it," said the tribunes, " andlet it then be deposited in the 
treasury." "No," said Sdpb, "I vrill not offer myaelf 
Buch an insult," and be tore the book before their faces'^. 

The night came on ; the cause waa deferred till the next 
day: at dawa the tribunes took their seat on the Roetta : the 
accoaed, on bdng dted, came before it, attended by a crowd 
of his friends and clients, " Thia day. ye tribunes and Qul- 
rites," said he, " I defeated Hannibal in Africa, As, there- 
fore, it should be free from strife and liiigadon, I will go 
to the Capitol and give thanks to Jupiter and the other gods 
who instured me on this and other days to do good service 
to the state, Ijet whoso will, come with me aud pray the 
gods that ye may always have leaders like unto me," He 
ascended Qte Capitol; allfbUawedhim, and the tribunes were 
left sitting alone. He then went round to all the other 
temples, still followed by the people ; and this last day of 
his glory nearly equalled that ^ his triumph for couquered 
Africa. Hiacwise was put off for some days longer: but in 
usted with the prospect of conteats with 
ch his [ffoud spixit could ill brook, he re- 
in Campania. On hia not appearing, the 
sending and dragging him before the tri- 
raUeagues inteipued, especially Tl, Sem- 
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proniai^ Qrae^hns, from vrhom it was kftst expected, as he 
-was at enmity witli the Soipios. The senate ^lanked Ghraop- 
diUB for his noble conduot'i', the matter drc^ed> and Bei|iio 
Spent the remainder of his days at Litemum. He iras 
Imried there at his own desire, that his ungmteM comtry 
might not eren possess his ashe»« 

The actions of ihe two great men who weret now rencyved 
from the scene sufficiently declare tibeir chaiwrters* As a 
general Hanmbal is almost without an eqiiel; not a single mi* 
fitary error can be charged on him, and the address'^Rdthwhidi 
he managed to keep an army composed of snob discordant 
^ments as his in obedience, even when oldiged to act on 
the defensive, is astonishing. The charges c$ perfidy, cra<* 
eUy, and such like, made against him by the Roman, wiiiters« 
are quite unfounded, and are belied byleu^ts. Noi/i^iere 
does Hannibal's character appear so great as when, after 
the defeat at Zama, he, with unbrdcen spbit, applied his 
great mind to the reform of political abuses and t^ resto- 
ration of the finances, in die hopes of onee move rai8« 
ing his country to independence. Here he shone the true 
patriot. 

The dbaracter of his rival has come down tousunder idie 

garb of panegyric ; but even after making all due deductions 

mudi remains to be admired. His nuUtary talents were 

doubl^ss considerable; of his civil virtues we hear but 

litUe, and we cannot therefore judge of him as a statesman. 

Thpu^ a high aristocrat, we have seen that he would not 

hesitate to lower the authority of the senate by appealing 

to the people in the gratification of his ambildon, and we 

certaiidy cannot approve of the conduct of the public man 

^ho ^daaned to produce his accounts when denuuided. Of 

his vaunted magnanimity and generosity we have already 

had occasion to speak, and not in very ^odted terms. StiU 

Kome has but one name in her annals to place in compari- 

scm with Alricftnus ; that name, Julius Caesar, is a greater 

than his, perhaps than any other. 

lb i^etum to our narrative. In the period which had 

elapsed since the peace with Carthage, there had been an- 

ttual occapation for the Roman arms in Cisalpine Gaul, li- 

S^M^a, and i^>aiii. The Gauls, whose mactaon all the time 

, . ,*^°' (% ^'^^ for hi? similar conduct to L. Scipio, the family gave 
f^2!l!^^^^^ ^^^'^^elia, the daughter of AfHcanus. The two celebrated 

k2 
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Hiumniiilvasin Rxdy seemBhard to account Ibr/tdK^ amei 
in the year 551, at ^e iaetigation of one Hasdrobal,' ^#iio 
liad remained beUnd from the army of Mago ; they to(^ 
the colony of Fkcentm, and met several consular acnd^itaei 
torian an^es in the field, and, after sustaining many great 
defeats, were completely reduced : the ligurians, owieig M 
their mountakMs, made a longer resistSEnce, but they idM 
were ImMight und^ the yoke <^ Rome. In S{min l^e fs^ 
rious portions of its warlike population, iH htooMog ti^ 
dominion of strangers, rose continually in arms, hut rafled 
before the disciplme of Uie itoman legions and ti^esiill^ 
their conmamlers. The celebrated M. Pcnrdns Cat^ wiien 
consul (557) acquired great fame by Ins tictoriea in lids 
country. 

IMip of Macedonia, who witii all Ins vices was stn aMe 
inince, had long been making prepanations fc^ a renewed 
war widi Rome, which he saw to be inevitable. 'He died 
(573) before matters came to an extremity. His eo» leind 
successor, Perseus, a man of a very different chaiacter,«^^^^9ff , 
whUe he was free from his father's love of wine and Wcnnen, 
he did not possess his redeeming qualities, and was de^^ 
infected by a mean spirit of avarice,— was fated to make thie 
final trial of strength with the Romans. Eumenes of Pei^ 
^amUB went himself to Rome, to represent how fofrnMsMt 
lie' was become, and the necessity of crushing him; t^e eff- 
Toya of Perseus tried in vain to justify him in tbit eyes^ 
the jealous senate ; war was declared (580) againet^Mm on 
the usual pretext of his injuring tiie allies of Rome, and H^ 
conduct of it was committed to P. Licinius Grassus, ime df 
the consuls for the ensuing year. - '^ 

T^e Macedonian army amounted to 39,000 foot, <me iMlf 
of whom were phalan^tes, and 4000 horse, tiie largestliiat 
Macedonia had sent to the field since the 'time of Akkaader 
^e Great. Perseus entered Thessaly at the head <^ tids 
army, and at the same time the Roman legions entered it 
from Epirus. An engagement of cavalry took plaos ntit 
feur from the Fen6@s, in which the advantage was decidedly 
en the ^de of the king. In another encounter succesti ^nae 
on tbe side of the Romans ; after which Perseosled' his 
iTQops home for the winter, and Licinius quartered has in 
Thessaly and Boeotia. 

Nothing deserving of note occurred in the fidlowing year. 
In the ^dng of 563 tke consul Q. MamunPhal^n^kd 
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hS^-vmy.oYetikt Cambuniaa mouatnin^ mt6 MacedonN^ 
and Pemeiia« instead of ocompymg the passes m tbe rear 
and cutting off his supj^es from Thessaly, cowar<Uy retixed 
hfio(ci )um» aiMl allo^^ bim to lavf^e all theaoutibtof.Ma^ 
oedi^^a. Marcius retunied to Thessaly for tlie imtey^ imd 
JiL the spring (584) the new consul^ L* ifimiU^sPauhis^ a 
jBftQ pf h^h coosideratioQ, of great talent, i^ who had in 
a iaaOfiT «oii6iilate gaanod miu£ lame in SpaiBj ^ame out to 
lake* the oooiiBand* 

.. Meanitime the wretched avarice of Pes^eus was puttutg 
un emd to every chance he had of success. Bumenes had 
^ff^red, for the sum of 1500 talents, to abstain ftom tiding 
patDt in the war, and to endeavour to negotiate a peace for 
him : Perseus gladly embraced the offer, and was ready 
ifton^ to arrange about the hostages whichEumenes agi^eed 
Ito gives but he hesitated to give Uie mcmey till he had had 
Ihe v^ue for it, and he proposed that it should be deposited 
in the temple at Bamothrace till the war was ended. As 
SamotiirBce belonged to Perseus, Eumenes saw he was not 
to be trusted, and he broke off the negotiaticm. Again* a 
body of Gauls of 10,000 horse and 10,000 foot, horn ber 
yovid the Ister, to whom he had promised large pay, wcore 
now at himd ; Perseus sought to circumvent them and save 
bia mcmey, and the c^end^ barbarians ravaged Thrace and 
oetunoed home. It is the opinion of the historian, that if 
he-had kept his word with tiiese Crauls, and s^it them into 
ThesAaly» the situation oi the Roman army, placed thus be^ 
tween two armies, might have been very penlous. Lastly, 
jhe agreed to give Gentius, king of Illyria, 300 talents if he 
went to war with the Romans : he sent ten oi them at once, 
and dkeoted those who bore the remainder to go very 
slowly; meantime his ambassador kept urging Gentius, 
wfaow to please him, seized two Roman envoys who arrived 
lost thotti and imiMrisoned them. Perseus thinking him now 
ifolly cctmnutted with the Romans by this act, sent to recall 
the rest of his money. 

i^anlus led his army without delay mto Macedonia, and 
la'the neig^^xrarhoodof Pydnahe foi^eed the crafty Perseus 
fo come to an engagement* The victory was speedy and 
decasivB on the side of the R<»nan8 ; the A^boedonian horse 
fled, the king setting the example, and the phalanx thus left 
exposed was cut to pieces* Peraeus fled wkb his treasures 
to> Amphipoli^ and titieoce to the sacred isle of Samothrace. 



in mifowof&Moi. 

All Maeedonia sabndtted to the camol, who then advuioed 
to Amphipolis after PerBeaB> who kt Tain sent letters saing 
for &Tour. 

Meantime the praetor Cn. OctaTios was come with his 
fleet to Samothrace. He sought ineffectoally to induce 
Perseus to surrender, and liien so wrought on llie people of 
the island, tiiat the unhappy prince, considering himself 
no longer safe, resolved to try to escape to Gotys, king of 
Thrace, his only remaining ally. A Cretan riiip-master un- 
dertook to convey him away secretly ; provisions, and as 
much money as could be carried thither unobserved, were 
put on board his bark in the evening, and at midnight the 
king left the temple secretly and proceeded to the appointed 
spot. But no bark was there ; the Cretan, false as any of 
his countrjrmen, had set sail for Crete as soon as it was dark. 
Perseus having wandered about the shore till near daylight 
slunk back and concealed himself in a comer of the temple. 
He was soon obliged to surrender to Octavius, by whom he 
was conveyed to the consul. Macedonia was, by the direc- 
tion of the senate, divided into four republics, between 
which there was to be neither conrntbium nor commerekm t 
each was to defray the expenses of its own govermnent, and 
pay to Rome one half of the tribute it had paid to the kin^ ; 
the silver and gold mines were not to be wrought, no ship^ 
timber was to be felled, no troops kept except on the AKm«* 
tiers ; all who had held any of&ce, civil or military, under 
Perseus were ordered to quit MaccHdonia and go and live in 
Italy, lest if they remained at home they should raise distur* 
bances. In Ghreece the lovers of their country were pttt to 
death or removed to Italy, under pretext of thefar ha^g 
favoured the cause of Perseus, and the admimstration 6f 
afiairs was placed in the hands of the tods of Rome. 

Paulus on his return to Rome celebrated Ms triumtiSi 
with great magnificence. I£s soldiers, because he had 
maiQtained rigid discipline and had given them less of tite 
booty than they had expected, and instigated by Ser. 6ul* 
picius Oalba, one of their tribunes, a personal ene^ to 
Paulus, tried to prevent it ; but tiie eloquence of M.' BervU 
lius and otiiers prevailed. Perseus and his ehildresi, ex- 
amples d the mutability of fortune, preceded the car of the 
victor. After the triumph, Perseus was confined at Alba in 
the Marsian land, where he died a few years after. 
- Octavius was allowed to celebrate a naval triumi^; cuid 



Aiikiai> ^t9bo had in thirty ikys reduced lUyriaftiidfimde 
Oentius and all his &111U7 ^'aptiTes^ also triumphed for that 
cottiitry. 
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AFFAIRS OF CABTHA6B. — THIRD PUKIC WAR. — DK8CRIFTI0K 

OF CARTHAGB. ILL SUCCB8S OF THB ROMANS. SClFIO 

HADB CONSUL.— HB SAYBS MANCINUS.] — RBSTORES DI8CI- 

PLINB IN THB ARMT. — ^ATTACK ON CARTHAGB. ^ATTBMFT 

TO CLOSB THB HARBOUR. CAFTURB AND DBSTRUCTION OF 

CARTHAGB. — RBDUCTION OF HACBDONIA AND GRBBCB TO 
PROVINCBS, 

Aftb» the conclusion of the Hannibalian vrsi, the Cartha- 
ginians seemed disposed to remain at peace ; but the am- 
bition of their neighbour Masinissa, whose life, to their mis- 
fortune* was extended to beyond ninety years, would not 
allow them to rest. He was continually encroaching on 
their territory and seizing their subject towns. The Roman 
aenate, wh«i appealed to as the common superior, sent out 
commissioners, who almost invariably decided in favour of 
Maainissa, and be gradually extended his dominion from the 
ocean inhmds to the Syrtes. 

On one ci these occasions M. Forcius Cato was one of 
those sent out; and when he saw the fertility of the Car- 
thaginian territory and its high state of culture, and the 
fltreogth, wealth, and population of the city, he became 
pp^rdiensive of its yet endangering the power of Rome; 
lus vanity also, of wMch he had a laiqge share, was wounded, 
because the Carthaginians, who were manifestly in the right, 
would not acquiesce at once in the decision of himself and 
his colleagues ; and he returned to Rome full of bitterness 
againstthem* Henceforth he concluded all his speedbes in the 
senate with these words, " I also think that Carthage should 

* Henceforth Livy fails us, as we have only the epitomes of his re- 
maining books. Our principal anthority for this and the fbUowing chap- 
ter is Appian. 



a rf gurd to justioeu ^, as it ia said^ persuaded that the fislgr 
niode of saving Rome from the c(»Tuptioii to whioh eht vm 
tendipg was to JcefQp up a fonnidable rival to heVi ^tien^ 
oufilf Qppoised this course. The majority, howevav indiiied 
to the o]»mon of Cato ; it was resolved to lay hold cm thb 
first plausible pretext for declaring war, aad to those whd 
were so (hi^>08ed a pretext was not long wanting^ • i 

At Cartl^ige there were three parties: the Romajii tiie 
Numidian^ and the popular party. This last* whic^ with 
all its &ults« alone was patriotic, drove out of the city about 
forty of the principal of the Numidian party, aoid isade^the 
people swear never to re-admit them or listen to anyproposafa 
for their return. The exiles repured to Masiniasa, w1k> senl 
his sons Micipsa and Gulussa to Carthage on their bdiatf< 
But Carthalo, a leader of the popular party, shut the gates 
against them, and Hanulcar, the other popular leader, fettoa 
Gulussa as he was coming again, and killed some of those 
who attended him. This give occasion to a war; ahatticwss 
£ought between Masinissa and the Punic troops led hy Hasw 
drv^> which lasted from morning to night without being 
eompletdy decided. But Masinissa having inclosed the 
Puxiic army on a hill, starved them into a sun^ndeV'; ^uid 
G^ussa, as they were departing unarmed, fdl on fffid 
slaughtered them all. The Carthaginians lost no tsmo lA 
sending to Rome to justify themselves, having previoudyt 
passed sentence of death on Hasdrubal, Carthalio* and tiie; 
other authors of the war. The senate, however, would mo^ 
no excuse ; and, after various efforts on the part of &e Cai^ 
thaginians to avert it, war was proclaimed against thsm/ 
(60d),and the conduct of it committed to the comuls jL.Murft 
dus Censorinus and M. Manilius Nepos, with secret oiden 
not to desist from it till Carthage was desti^yfed* Xbeir: 
army is said to have consisted of 80,000 foot and 4000 faOiM< 

which had been previously prepared for tins Wiff. 

The Carthaginiaas learned almost at the sam^^iaomai^ 
the declaration of war and the sailing of the Roman am>yi 
Ihey saw themseives without ships (lor they had been pro^ 
hibited to build any), withoutim ally (even Utioai &ot<^;bt 

• Plut Cato Major. 26. 27. Cato one day in the senate-house let fall 
from his toga some fine African figs, and when the senators admired them 
he said, •* The country that produces these ia but three days* sail M^ 
Romcb" 



mli^ ftom tikeir city, having joined tiie Romiyitt), "without 
ViesBenaries, or even supplies of oom, and'the flower of their 
youth having been so lately cut off by Masiinssa. Hiejf 
again 'sent an embassy to Rome> to msdce li formal sttrren- 
den^ their city. The senate replied that if within thirty 
dajrs they sent three hundred ch3dren of the noUest feaxd* 
lies- as hostages to die c<^9uls in Sicily, and did whatever 
they conunanded them, they should be allowed^ to be fi^e 
and governed by their own laws, and retam all the territory 
tiiey possessed in AMea. At the same time secret orders weiie 
ient to t^e consuls to abide by their original instructions. 
' The Carthaginians became somewhat suspicious at no 
mention of their city having been made by the senate. They 
homewet resolved to obey, and leave no pretext for attack- 
ing ^m : the hostages were sent to Lilybseum, amidst the 
tears^ and lamentations of their parents and relatives. The 
consuls straightway transmitted them to Rome, and then 
told the Carthaginians they would settle the remaining 
matters at Utica, to which place they lost no time in pass* 
ii^f over ; and when the Punic envoys came to learn their 
wiU, they said that as the Carthaginians had declared their 
wii^ and resoluticm to live at peace they could have no need 
Ibr ants and weapons ; they therefore required them to de- 
liver 1^ all that they had. This mandate also vfas obeyed ; 
200,000 sets of armour, with w^pons <^ all kinds in pto-^ 
pprtion, were brought on waggons into the Roman can^^ 
accoiBpanied by the priests, the senators, and the chief per- 
siHis^ ol the dty. Censorinus then, having praised their dili- 
gence and ready obedience, announced to them the farther 
will of the senate, which was that they should quit Car- 
t^iag^ irbidi the Romans intended to level, and build an- 
oCh^ to^wn in any part of their territory they pleased, but 
not within less tiuan ten miles of the sea. The moment they 
heard this rul^ikss ccnnmand they abandoned themselves to 
every extravagance of grief and despair ; they rolled them- 
sdtosoa the fl;round, they tore thdr garments and their hsdr, 
th^ bea^ their br^ist and £aiees, thiey called on the gods, they 
abased the Romans lor their tmaohery and deceit. When 
theyTdocAreired from their paroxysm they spoke again, re« 
questing to be allowed to send an embassy to Rome. The 
consul said this would be to no piOTose, for thcj will of thp 
senate must be carried into effect. Iney then departed, with 
melancholy forebodings of the reception they might meet 

n5 
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'witilathcnne, and some ctf liiem ran away on the«oad> fnar-: 
ing to fAce the enraged populace. CensoTtnus f orth w itA 
sent twenty ships to cast anehcnr before Oarthagek 

The people, who were anxiously waiting ^eir retuns* 
when tiiey saw thehr downcast melwcholy loc^, gave WKf 
to despair and lamented aloud. The envoys passed on is 
silence to the senate-house^ and there made knotm iAnB inex- 
orable resolve of Rome. When the senators heard it they 
groaned and wept aloud ; the people without joined in thefr 
lamentations, then giving way to rage they rushed in and 
tore to pieces the principal advisers of the delivery of 'the 
hostages and arms ; they stoned the ambassadors and dnig^ 
ged them about the city; they tiien fell on and abused id 
various ways such Italians as happened to be still thoei 
The senate that very day resolved on war; they prodaimed 
liberty to the slaves, they chose Hasdrubid» whom tiiey had 
condemned to death, and who was at a place called Nepliej 
ris at the head of a force of 20,000 men, general for the 
exterior, and another Hasdrubal, the grandson of Masmissa^ 
for the city ; and having again vainly applied to the eOnsate 
for a truce that they might send envoys to Rome, tiiey pre- 
pared vigorously for defence, resolved to endure tiie last 
tatiier than abandon their city. The temples and otiier 
sacred places were turned into workshops, men and women 
Wrought day and night in the manufacture of arms, and the 
women cut off their long hair that it might be twisted into 
bowstrings. The consuls meantime, though urged by Ma^ 
sinissa, did not advance against the city, either through dis^ 
like of the unpleasant task, or because they taught that 
they could take it whenever they pleased. At length they 
led their troops to the attack of the town. 

The city of Carthage lay on a peninsula at tiie bottom of 
a large bay ; at its neck, which was neariy three miles in 
width, stood the citadel, Byrsa, on a rock whose summit 
was occupied by the temple of iEscuIapius : from the nedc 
on the east ran a narrow belt or tongue of land, between 
the lake of Tunis and the sea : at a littie distance inland 
fextended a rocky ridge, through whicfh narrow passes had 
been hewn. The harbour was on the east side of the pen- 
insula'; it was double, consisting of an outer and an inner 
one, and its mouth, which was seventy feet wide, was se- 
cured with iron chains ; the outer harbour was suitotlnded 
by a quay for the landing of goods. The inner one, named 
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Ootlfod* vtBJB for iiae ships of war ; its only entrance was 
tiuxmgh the outer one, and it was defended by a double 
wall ; in its centre was an eleyated island, on which stood 
die admiral's house, whence there was a new out over the 
(^en sea^ Cothon was able to contain 220 ships, and was 
provided with all the requisite magazines. A single wall 
environed the whole city, while timt of Byrsa was triple, 
each wall being 80 ells l^h exclusive of the battlements ; 
at interv^s of 200 feet were towers four stories high. A 
double row of vaults ran round each wall, the lower one 
containing stalls for 300 dq>hants and 4000 horses, with 
gnmaries for their fodder ; the upper, banradcs for 20,000 
foot and 4000 horse. Tluree streets ran from Byrsa to the 
market, which was near Cothon, which haibour gave name 
to this quarter of the town. That part of the town which 
lay to the west and north was named Megara* ; it was 
more thinly inhabited, and full of gardens divided by walla 
and hedges. The city was in compass tWenty-three miles, 
and is said to have at this time contdned 700,000 inha- 
bitants. 

The consuls divided their fcnrces ; Gensoiinus attacked 
from his ships the wall where it was weakest, at the angle 
of ^e isthmus ; ManHius attempted to fill the ditch and 
carry ttie outer works of the great wall. They redconed 
on no resistance ; but their expectations were deceived, and 
titey- were forced to retire. O^sorinus theaa. constructed 
two large battering-rams, wi^ which he threw down a 
part of the wall near the belt ; the Carthaginians partly 
i^uilt it during the night, and next day liiey drove out 
-with loss sndi of the Romans as had entered by the breach. 
They had also in the ni^t made a sally and burnt the en- 
gines of tiie besiegers. It being now the dogdays, and 
Cens(»^us finding the situation of his camp, close to a lake 
of standing water, unwholesome, removed to the sea-shore. 
The Carthaginians then, watching when the wind blew 
striHig from the sea on the Roman station, used to fill 
small vessds with combustibles, to which they set fire, and 
^reading tiie sails of these vessels let the wind drive them 
on the Roman ships, many of which were thus destroyed. 
Gensoiinus having gone to Rome for t^e elections, the Car^ 

* Thi* is probably a Oreek conrnption of Magaria or Magalia, tents 
ox dwittirngSf conaected with thq Hebrew wtagUr, < dwelling.* 
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t^«giruM)Lti becapiB more iudng, and tfaeyimMrodia 
. twial (kttaok on the camp of Mtiiuliusi in which they twould 
. have succeeded but for the presence c^ nund of < Scq^iai, 
one .of the tribunee^ who led out the horse at the.reacjof 
the cap\p And fell on th^n unexpectedly. A secondnoei- 
tomal ftttaok wm frustrated by ^e same Sdipio^ wboiwaa 
now the life and soul of the army. Manilius tben^^ contrurjr 
to th? adTice of Scipb, led Ins troops to Neph^ns agamst 
. Hasdrubal,; but he was forced to retire with loss, aa^ ^'"^ 
entire oohorts would have been cut off but f or the vakior 
end the skill q£ Scq^io. Shortly after, when commisinoiieTp 
came out from Rome to inquire iuto the causes of thei want 
of success, Manilius and his officers, laying a^de aUgealoui;y<9 
bpre testimony to the merits of Scipio ; the 9ffec^n<£ the 
army for him was also manifest ; of all which tlte cOnb- 
misslqn^s informed the senate and pecqple on their isv 
txmu, Masinissa dying at this time, left the regulaJtion df 
l^s kingdom to Scipio, who divided the regal office amon^ 
the three legitimate sons of the deceased monarch; giving 
the capital and the chief dignity to Micipsa, the eldest, &e 
management of the foreign relations to Ghilussa, and iHaie 
administration of justice to Mastanabal. Scipio akainH 
4uced Himiico Famaeas, a Punic commander, who had 
ihitherto dcme the Romans much mischief, to desert to them 
with 2200 horse. 

In the spring (604) the new consul L. Galpumius Pisb 
came out to take the command of the army, and the praBtoIr 
L. Hostilius Mancinus that of the fleet. They attacfloed 
the town of Clupea by sea and land, bat were repulsed; 
and Calpumius then spent the whole summer to no pur« 
pose in the siege of Hippagreta, a strong town between 
Carthage and Utica. The Carthaginians, elevated by theif 
une?ppected good fortune, were now masters of the country ; 
they insulted the Romans, and endeavoured to detach *tiie 
Numidians. Hasdrubal, proud of his successes over Ma^ 
mlius, aspired to the command in the city; h|e accused 
the other Hasdrubal of having intelligence with his und^ 
Gulussa, who was in the Roman camp ; and when this last, 
on beiog charged vnth itin the senate, hesitated from sur- 
prise» the senators fell on and killed him wkh theoeats; 
and his rival thus gained his object. 

The elections now came on aJ;,Rome; Scipio was tiiere 
as a candidate for the ^dileship ; ,aU eyes w«re turned <^ 
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lam. Us fMewU doubtiesa vMe notidld^ittid tto leH^ 
fiom the soldiers in A&ica represented ydi as the cvily man 
M^ to take Carthage. The tribes t^refore resolved to 
louJEeiiini conso) though he was not of die ptopep age**^. The 
fvesidiiig consul o|qp^ed in vain; he was ^Mtedi and the 
paepleiuilber asanmed the power of assigning him Afdea 
Anrhis proYinoe. 

iTkaa celebrated man was son to .^hailius Piaidns^ tiie 
oonqaeior of Macedonia. He had been adopted by Scipio 
Idle «on of A£ic&nu8 ; the Ghreek historian Pdybitisand the 
philosopher F^maetius were his instructors and friends ; and 
lie had already distinguished himself as a solder bc^ in 
Sfpaint and Africa. 

The very evening that Scipio arrived at Utioa (605) he 
bad again an opportunity of saving a part of liie Roman 
aimy ; for Mancinus, a vain rash man, having brought the 
;fleet cioee to Carthage, and observing a part of t^e wall 
xiTerihe cliffs left unguarded, landed some of his men, who 
mounted to the wall. The Carthaginians opened a gaUe 
and came to attack them, the Romans drove them bade 
natid«iitered the town ; Mancinus landed more men, and as 
it was now evening he sent off to Utica, requiring provimoiHs 
and a reinforcement to be sent without delay, or else they 
w^Quld never be able to keep their position. Scipio, Who 
arrived that evening, received about midnight liie letters of 
Maneinus ; he ord^ed the soldiers he had brought with 
him Qnd the serviceable Uticans to get oa board at onc^, 
aad he set forth in the last v^atch, directing his men tb 
stand erect on the decks and let themselves be seen ; hJb 
also released a prisoner, and sent him to tell at Carthage 
tshat Scipio was coming. Mancinus meantime was hard 
pressed by the enemies, who attacked him at dawn ; he 
placed ^00 men who had armour, around the remainder 
(3000 men) who had none ; but this availed them not ; they 
were on ihe pdnt of being f<»:ced down the cliffs when 
Sdipio appeared.* The Carthaginians, who expected him, 
U^ back a little, and he lost no time in taking off Mancinus 
and hia con^Muiions in peril. 

. On his taking the command, £nding extreme laxity of 
disd^ine and disorder in the army, in consequence <^ the 

•* 7btf kwAil ftg;^ for the ednsultite at this thne w^ forty-thi'ee years, 
indSsipio«r8a9iilytli|ity«cighw . . 



]iq;ligeii0e of FlfO, Bdjio cdled an aMomUy, and liaTiag 
upbraided the eoldien with their conduct, dedared hia 
reeoUition of maintaining strict discipline ; he ordered all 
suttlen, camp-foUowen, and other useless and p«rni^«a 
people to quit the can^, whidi he now mored to witUa a 
little distance of Cartilage. The Cavlhaginians abo fonoed 
a camp about half a mile from their wvila, which HaBdrti-> 
bal entered at tiie head of 6000 fbot an^ 1000 horse, all 
seasoned troops. 

When Sdpio thought the discipline oi his men suffidentl j 
revived, he resolved to attempt a night-attaok on the Me* 
gara ; but being perceived by the defenders, the Romaiis 
could not scale the walls. Sdpio then observing a turret 
(probably a garden one) which belonged to some private 
perscm, and vras dose to the wall and of the same hdg^t 
with it, made some of his men ascend it. These drove 
down with their missiles those on the walls opposite them, 
and then laying planks and boards across got on the wall, 
and jumping down opened a gate to admit Sdpio, who eet* 
tered witii 4000 men. T^e Punic soldiers fled to the Byrsa, 
thinking that the rest of the town was taken, and those in 
the camp hearing the tumult ran thither also ; but Sdpio, 
finding the Megara full of gardens vnth trees and hec^gea 
imd ditches fill^ vnth virater, and therefore unsafe for an 
invader, vrithdrew his men and went back to his camp. In 
the morning Hasdrubal, to satiate his rage, took what 
Roman prisoners he had, and placing them on the walls in 
dght oi the Roman camp, mutilated them in a most hor- 
rible manner, 'and then flung them dovm from the lofty 
walls* When the senate Uamed him for it, he put some of 
them to death, and made himself in effect tiie tyrant of the 
city. 

Sdpio having taken and burnt the deserted camp oi the 
enemy, formed a camp within a dart* s cast of thdr wall, 
running from sea to sea across the isthmus, and strongly 
fortified on all ddes. By this means he cut them off horn 
ike land; and as the only vray in whid^ providons eOuld 
now be Inrought into the city vras by sea, when v«ssds, 
taking advantage of winds that drove off the Roman ships, 
ran into ihe harbour, he resolved to stop up its month by 
a mole. He commenced from the belt, forming the mole 
of great breadth and with huge stones. The besieged at 
first mocked at the efforts of the Romans ; but when tiiey- 



BOW how nqMy the work adrabeed they became alarmed^ 
and inBtantly set about digging another passage out of tJie 
pbrt hoitx) the open sea : they at the same time built ships 
out of the old materials ; and they wrought so constanuy 
and so secretty, t^t the Romans at length saw all their 
plain fhwtrated, a new entrance opened to the harbour, 
and a §eet of 50 ships of war and a great number of smaller 
TSsselB ismie from it. Had their e?il destihy now allowed 
the Carthaginians to take advantage of their consternation 
and hH at once on their fleet, which was utterly unprepared, 
they might have destroyed it ; but they contentkl them- 
selves with a bravado and then returned to port. On the 
tidrd day the two fleets engaged from mom till eve with 
various suoeess. T^e small vessels of the enemy annoyed 
the Romans very much in the action ; but in tibe retreat 
they got ahead of their own ships, and blocking up the 
naouth of the harbour, obliged them to range themselves 
along a quay which had been made without the walls for 
the landing of goods, whither the Roman ships followed them 
and did them much mischief. During the night they got 
into port> but in the morning Sciplo resolved to try to effect 
a loc^em^it on the quay which was so dose to the port. 
fie asisailed the works tluit were on it with rams, and threw 
down a pait of them ; but in the night the Carthaginians 
oame, some swimming, some wading through the water, 
having combustibles with them, to which they set fire when 
near the machines, and thus burnt them. They then re- 
paired the works; but Scipio finally succeeded in fixing a 
corps of 4000 men on the quay. 

During the winter Scipio to^ by storm the Punic camp 
befom Nepheris, and that town surrendered after a dege 
of twenty-two days. As it was from Nepheris that Car- 
thage almost entirely received its supplies, they now failed, 
and famine was severely felt. 

When the qmng came (606) Scipio made a vigorous at- 
tack on the port of Cothon. Hasdrubal during the night 
set fire to tiie square side (^ it, expecting the attack to be 
made in the some place in the morning ; but L»lius secretly 
entered the round part^ on the other side of the port, and 
the attention of the enemy~ being wholly directed to the 

* It would appear 6rom thi« that the ¥nin on one side of Cothon was 
lectangular^ cireutar on the other* 
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sfover fBXt, be caiifljr made himselfixia&ter of its Bdt&di 
then advanced to the flMorket, wttere he kept hismcft iituler> 
anna during tiie nights in the morning he proeeeded lo 
attack the Byxsa, whither most of the people had fl^fiur* 
refdge. Thnseatveetaof houses six stories high led t»tfai» 
cil»&l temthemaiket : the Romans^ as thef attemptsd'to' 
penetsate ihem, finding th^nselves assailed bf ^misafles 
from the roofs, burst into the first houses, and moiaxting4x>i 
the roofs, proceeded along them, slaying and flinging down 
the defenders ; others meantime forced their way along the 
streets ; weapons flew in all directions ; the gifoajqis of th^ 
wounded and dying, the shrieks of women and children, 
the shouts of the victors, filled the air. At length the troops , 
emerged before the Byrsa, and then Scipio gave orders Jto 
fire tSe town behind them. Old men, wom^, and children^ . 
driven by the flames from their hidii:^-places, became their 
victims ; every form of horror and misery displayed itselfif^ 
During six days devastation spread around; on the sevenjth,.- 
a.deputation from the Byxsa. bearing supplicatory meatha,, 
from the temple of iEsculapius, came to Scijao offering ai 
surrender, on condition of their lives being spared. Thesis, , 
terms were granted to all except the deserters ; they came 
out 50,000 in number, men and women ; the deserters, oi 
wh^om there were 900, retired vdth Hasdrubal to the .^cu- 
lapium, which being on a lofty precipitous site, they easily 
defended till* they were overcome by fatigue, want of rest, 
and hunger, lliey then retired into the temple« where 
Hasdrubal stole away from them and became a suppliant, 
to Scipio. The Roman general made him sit at his feet in 
their sight ; they reviled and abused him as a coward and . 
traitor, and then setting fire to tihe temple all perished in tibCt : 
flames. It is said that the wife of Hasdrubal, whom with 
her two children he had left in the temple, advanced ar- . 
rayed in her best garments in front of Scipio while the 
temple was burmng, and cried out, ** I blame not thee, 
Roman, who hast warred against an enemy, but that Has** 
drubal, a traitor to me, his children, his counlxy Amliiflr 
tOTifdes, whom may the gods of Carthage and tho«i*>#iliii 
them punish !" Then turning to Hasdrubal, " O wretched, 
faithless,, a|Ad mpst cowardly of men, these flames will con- 
sume me, .and my children ; but what a triumph wilt thou 
adorn, t^oja, the general of mighty Carthage, and whs^ 
punishment wilt them, ftot undergo ^froQtk him befoie wbom 
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tbtm ttt rittingi" 8b saying, die alew kericbiicben, «n4 
cartthen and herself into the flames'*^. 
. It k ako sfidy that when Seipio surreyed the jmin^f this 
vdglitYichf^ widch had stood for sevea hun^nedyears^ had 
dbdiuided in wealth, had ^read her comneree for and.wide^ 
had ladpoed so many coimtiies and peoples, and mado RontB 
teatidile for her eadstence^ he coolcl not refrain from teans^ 
and he .repeated these Unea (tf Homer : 

' ^ *'Tk« day will come when sacred Troy will Adl, ' 

And PriaBH andstroog-tptared Priam's paoplef »** 

When Polybras, who was present, asked what he meant, he 
owiied that he had his country in view, for which he feared 
the vicissitude of all things human. 

Scipio allowed his soldiers to plunder the town for a cer- 
tain number of days, with the reservation of the gold, the 
silver, and the ornaments of the temples ; and he sent to 
Sicily, desiring those towns from whom the Carthaginians . 
had taken anv of these last, to send to receive them. Hie 
dispatched his swiftest ship to Rome with the account of 
the capture of Carthage, where the tidings produced the 
most unbounded joy. Ten commissioners were sent out 
forthwith to join vnth Scipio in regulating the affbirs of 
Africa. What remained of Carthage was levelled, and heavy 
curses pronounced on any one who should attempt to re- 
build it ; aU the towns which had adhered faithndly to it 
were treated in a similar manner ; those which had joined 
Rome, particularly Utica, were rewarded with increase of 
territory. Africa vras reduced to a province, a land- and 
poll-tax imposed, and a praetor was to be sent out every 
year from Rome to govern it. Scipio triumphed on his re- 
turn (606), and he was henceforth named Africdnus, 

In the first year of the war against Carthage (603) a man 
named Andriscus, who pretended to be a son of king Per- 
seus, assumed the name of Philip, and induced the Mace- 
donians to acknowledge him as their king. He invaded 

* thlB mtt0t be a iable. Why would Hasdrabal's w^ ratbtr perish 
yr'iHh Roman desertera than be aaiwd wiA her hnaband and her ^Ot w^* 
cit«e;na? 

t *E<r<r€rat vftap^ Zrav wor' 6\u\y 'IXtos Ipi}, 

Kal JXpia/AOs, Kal Xaba IvfifieXiia Hpidfioio* tl. t1. 448. 

In like manner Mohammed II., when he entered the palace of the Caesars 
in Constantinople after the capture of that town, repeated a passage <^ 
FerdMtil^ ta Usmccof FttnUt 10 aiimilai fllRBCt» 
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ThMaty, bttt was ddteted by Sdpio KaBtca> abd the 
Achseans. Sci^no'ssuocesBor, lliepnetor JuTraitiusThaliiia^ 
brought more troops with him from Italy (S04), bat hb lost 
the greater part of ^em and his own life in attempting to 
penetrate into Macedonia, and Andriseos re-entered llies^ 
saly; bntQ. CttdUttsMe^usdrotehitnoatctfitt^tefeatod 
Mm ki Maeedcmia, and aliberwiffds inThrace,by one of whose 
princes he was given np to the Romans. AnoUierhnpostor 
then appeared, who caUed himsdf Alexander; but Metel-' 
las drove him into Dardania. Metellas triumphed (606)* 
and received the title of Maced(Hucas» and Maeedonia was 
made a province. 

Urged by their evil genius the Achsean League now (606) 
ventured to measure their strength with Rmne ; but one 
army was defeated by Metellus, and another by the consul 
L. Mummius. Corinth was taken and burnt; Thebes and 
Chalcis were razed ; and Ghreece* under the name of Achaia, 
was reduced to a province. Mummius took the title of Acha- 
'icus, and triumphed (607), displaying on this oocaskm a 
vast number of the finest pictures and statues, the plunder 
of Corinth. 



CHAPTER IX.* 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. — WAR WITH THE LUSITANIANS. — TRBACH- 

BRY OF LUCULLUS. VIRIATHIAN WAR. MURDBR OF VIRI- 

ATHUS. ^NUHANTINB WAR.— CAPTURB OF NUMANTIA.— 

SBRVILE WAR IN SICILY. F0RBI6N RBLATIONS OF &OHB. 

OOVBRNMBNT OF THE PROVINCES. THE PUBLICANS. 

ROMAN SUPERSTITION. — ROMAN LITERATURE. 

The hardy tribes of Spain alone now offered resistance to the 
Roman arms. We will therefore cast a glance at the affairs 
of that country since the time of the Hannibalian war. 
Z After the departure of AMcinus (547), Indibilis and 
Mandonius excited their people to war, but they were de- 
feated by the Romans ; the former was slain, and the latter 
given up by his own people. In 555 a new war broke out^ 

* Apj^'8 Iberka tsihe prladjpal aatiiMity for Uik dtmpbm* 
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in "which the {nrdoonsul O. Semprcmius Taditteus iras d^^ 
fealied aftd slaia. The preetor Q. Minucius gained somd 
ad^rantages (557), but it still was found expedient to assign 
Spain 08 the proyince of M. Porcius Cato« one of the con* 
svds of tMs year. Cato, soon after his aniral, defeated a 
largie onfeiy of the natives, and he then had reeonrse to the 
foyiotrk^ strAtagem. When deputations came to him from 
the sey^al towns, he as lusual demanded hostages, aiid. 
sent sealed letters to each, directing them, under pain of 
slavery in case of dday, to tiirow down their walls. These 
lettershe took care should all arrivjB on the same day; there 
was no time for deliberation; each thought itself alone 
interested, his commands were ererywhere obeyed, txai 
the whole country t^us reduced to tranquillity, Gato 
put the silyer and iron mines on an advantageous footing 
for the state, and he triumphed on his return the following 
year. Spain was now divided into two provinces, named 
Citerior and Ulterior with respect to the river Bbro. 

The restless temper of the natives, and the ambition and 
ci^iidity of the Roman generals, would not however allow 
of permanent tranquillity, and hardly a year passed without 
fighting. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, when praetor in Spain 
(572), arranged the relations between the Romans and the 
native population in a manner which gained him general ap- 
plause. By one of Gh*acchus' regulations, the Spaniards 
were not to build any more tovms ; when therefore the Gelti- 
berians of Seg^da increased the compass of their walls, and 
removed the people of the smaller towns to it, the senate 
sent to forbid them, and as they did not comply with the 
demands made on them, the consul Q. Fulvius Nobilior led 
an arthy against them (599) ; but the advantage in the cam- 
paign was on the side of the Celtiberians. The consul of 
the next year (600), M. Claudius Marcellus, when the se- 
nate had refused the Celtiberians peace, attacked and re- 
duced t^em to submission. His successor, L. licinius Lu- 
cullus (601), though the country was tranqtul, would not 
be balked of his hopes of fame and booty. He crossed the 
Tagus, and, ^thout any pretext, entering the Vaccaan ter- 
ritory, laid siege to the town of Cauca (Coca) ; and the people 
thus wantonly attacked were obliged to give hostages and 
one hundred talents of money, and to send their horse 
to serve Vf^ith him. He then required them to receiye a 
gariismii} andon thtk consenting, he put SOOO of his best 
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pdveit^r df thriT'Soil, tuid offering to give them, as Us friends^ 
ibiindaiioe of fertile land. The simple people gladly em- 
1)ra)eed the offer, and leaving their mountains came down. 
to the plains irhieh he pointed out to them, lliese were 
in ikvee several places ; and he durected each portion of 
them to remain there till he came to regulate them, Tlien 
eomisg to the first, he desired them as friends to put awav 
their anns : when they had done so, he raised a rampart 
add dUck i^)mit them (their future town as it were), and 
BeluSng in « party of soldiers armed with swords massacred 
aU: ^1^ were in it. He did the same at the other two places, 
awl hut a few escaped heing the victims of this detestable 
l»eoe oi treachery'*". 

About 10,000 of those who had escaped from LucuUus 
and Oalba assembled the next year (603) and invaded Tur- 
ditania. The prsetnr C. Vetilius marched against them, 
and succeeded in driving tiiem into a position where they 
must either perish by hunger or face the Roman sword. 
They sent to sue for lands, offering to become Roman sub- 
jects. VeltiliQS consented to their request ; but Viri&thus, 
ene of those who had escaped from Galba, reminding them 
of Roman treachery, bade them beware, and pledged him* 
self to extricatethemif they would be guided by him. They 
bheBe.hkn goxeral on the spot ; he drew them up in line m 
battle, diiie^afig them to scatter when they saw him mount 
his faonse^ and make as best they could for the town of Tri- 
bula. AU was done accordingly; Viri&thus remained at the 
head of 1000 horse. Vetilius feared to divide his troops 
to pursue the fugitives; Viriitlms kept I3ie Romans occu- 
ped'the whole of that day and the next, and liien by ways 
with wfaidi he was well acquainted rejoined his men at Tn- 
bttla. This strotagem gained him great ^mie among his 
countr3rmen, and his army was speedily augmented. When 
VeitSiuB soonrafter came against Tribda, the Lusitanian laid 
an amhssh, and slew the prsetor himself and nearly half his 
aflny;- 

B^ his aeourate knowledge of ^e country, by his mO!- 
tary ddU aad fertitity' in resources, and by possessing the 
f dnfidence and 8tff€«tion& oi the native tribes, V iri^thus sue- 

* GaH>ij.W43 prosecute4 foe this conduct by the tnbuDeL^ Scribaniui^ 
aided by M. Porcius Cato, now in his 85th year. He esoikped Jbiy#ppeAl» 
ing to the compassion of the people, producing his young, childron to move 
thelt pity. Cfuttty and meanness^ <men ga together. (C7c. X)rat. i. 53;} 
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pHned amtjr of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, laid siege id 
Numantia ; but he met with nothing but disgrace and de- 
feat; his army was attacked by disease, and he was forced 
to disperse it through the towns for the winter. Wishing 
to end the war before his successor should come out in the 
spring, he entered into secret negotiations with the Nu- 
mantines, who were extremely desirous of peace, and at his 
suggestion they sent an embassy to him. In public he 
demanded unconditional submission, as alone worthy of 
Rome ; in private he declared he would be satisfied if they 
gave hostages and thirty talents in money, and delivered up 
the prisoners and deserters. They agreed, and all was 
concluded except the payment of a part of the money, when 
M. Popillius Lsenas came out to take the command. Pom- 
peius then turned round and denied having made any con- 
vention with them ; they appealed to his ovm officers who 
were present. Popillius sent them to Rome, and the senate 
having heard them and Pompeius sent orders to Popillius to 
prosecute the war. He accordingly commenced operations 
against Numantia, but he was utterly defeated by its gal- 
lant defenders. 

In 615 the consul G. Hostilius Mancinus appeared before 
Numantia, but in every encounter he was worsted ; and on 
a fiedse report of the approach of the Cantabrians and Yac- 
cseans to relieve the town, he fled in the night and took 
refuge in the old camp left by Nobilior : here he was sur- 
rounded by the Numantines, and no chance appearing of 
escape he sent to propose a peace. The Numantines would 
<mly treat with his quaestor Ti. Sempronius Chracchus, the 
son of him who had regulated the state of Spain, and Grac- 
chus succeeded in concluding an honourable peace, and 
thus saving a Roman army of 20,000 men. But at Rome 
this treaty caused high di^leasure ; some were for ^ving 
up to the enemy all concerned in it, as had been done at the 
Caudiae Forks ; but the influence of Gracchus' friends pre- 
vailed, and it was thought sufficient to deliver up the 
general. Manctnus, who oflered himself a voluntary vic- 
tim, was taken by his successor P. Furius and handed over 
naked and in bonds to the Numantines ; but, like Pontius, 
they refused to receive him. 

During this time Mancinus' colleague M. ^milius Lepi- 
dus, not to be idle, made war of himself on the Vaccaeans, 
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imd^r tbje pretext of their having supplied provjaians to the 
Numantines, and he laid siege to their chief town Pallantiak 
The senate, loth to engage in a new war at this time, sent 
out to stop him ; but he wrote to say that he knew the real 
state of tlungs better than they, and that all Spain would 
rise if the Romans showed any symptoms of fear. He thea 
went cm with the war ; but his hopes of glory and booty 
were foully disappointed: after a great loss of men and 
beasts he was obhged to raise the siege and fly in the night» 
leaying his sick and wounded behind him. The people of 
Rome deprived him of his office, and fined him heavily. It 
is not quite certain that such would have been the case if 
he had been victorious. The consul Q. Calpumius Piso 
(617) did not venture to engage the Numantines, content, 
ing himself vnth plundering the lands of Fallantia^ 

It was now become evident that the Numantine war de« 
manded Rome's ablest general) the people therefore resolved 
to raise Scipio AMcdnus a second time to the consulate for 
this purpose (618), the law forbidding any one to be consul 
a second time being suspended in his favour. As ther^ 
were so many troops already in Spain no legions were raised* 
but the name of Scipio to>ught together about 4000 volun- 
teers ; and giving the charge of them to his brother Fabius 
Maximus, he passed over himself at once to Spain. Here 
he foimd the army in such a state of demorsdisation that 
nothing could be undertaken till its discipline was restored. 
He forthwith gave orders for all sutlers, harlots, diviners 
and priests (for ill success had as usual produced super- 
stition) to quit the camp. He directed all the nee^ess 
waggons and beasts of burden, to be sold ; forbade the soU 
diers to have any cooking-utensils but a spit and a brass pot; 
or to use any food but plain roast and boiled meat, or to 
have more than one dnnking-cup ; he also obliged them to 
sleep on the ground, himself setting them the example. By 
various regulations of this kind he got the army into good 
order, and then having seasoned them by marches and coun« 
termarches, making them dig trenches and fill them up 
again, raise walls and throw them down, he led them into 
the Vaccaean territory, whence the Nimiantines drew their 
chief supplies, and laid it waste, and then took up his winter- 
quarters in that of Numantia. While here he was joined by 
Jugurtha, the nephew of Micipsa king of Numidia, with 
twelve elephants and a body of horse and light troops* 
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In the spring (619) he formed two camps in the vicinity 
of Numantia under himself and his brother. His jdan being 
to starve the town, he refused all offers of battle ; he divided 
his army into different portions, and raised ramparts and 
towers round ttie town, except where it was washed by the 
Durius ; and to prevent provisions or intelligence being 
conveyed in by boats or by divers, he placed guards on the 
river above and below, and from these stations he let long 
beams of timber, armed with swords and darts and fastened 
by ropes to the shore, float along the stream, which being 
Very rapid kept whirling them round and round, so that 
nothing could pass, llie works round the town were six 
miles in circuit, those of the town being three miles ; and 
the besieging army counted 60,000 men. 

The Numantines made several gallant but fruitless at- 
tacks on the Roman works. Hunger began to be felt, and 
all communication with their friends was cut off. A man 
named Retogenes, we are told, having engaged five of his 
friends to join in the attempt, they went one dark night, 
each with his horse and a servant, up to the Roman works> 
with a ladder made for the purpose. Having mounted, tiiey 
fell on and slew the guards on each side, and then getting 
up their horses i*, they sent back their servants, and mounted 
and rode to solicit the Druacians to aid their kinsmen of 
Numantia ; but their terror of the Romans was too great to 
allow them. The Numantines then went to a town named 
Lutia : here the young men were for giving aid, but the el« 
ders sent secretly to inform Scipio. It was the eighth hour 
when the word came ; he collected what troops he wanted, 
and though the distance was forty miles he reached Lutia 
by dawn. He demanded the principal of the youth ; he was 
told they were gone away ; he t^eatened to plunder the 
town if they were not produced : they were then brought, 
to the number of four hundred ; he cut off their hands, left 
the town, and at dawn next day re-entered his camp. 

The Numantines, hopeless of relief, now sent five depu- 
ties, offering to surrender if tliey could obtain moderate 
terms. The unfeeling Roman would grant no conditions : 
the Numantines would not yet surrender at discretion. But 
the famine grew sorer every day ; they ate leather and other 

• If this story be true the ladder must have been broad and boarded} 
80 thal^ the horsei could walk up it 
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nauseous substances, and even, it is said, began to feed on 
human flesh. They sent once more to Scipio ; he desired 
them to give up their arms on that day, and repair on the 
next to a certain place. They asked a respite of one day 
and in that time their leading men put an end to themselves. 
On the third day a miserable remnant came forth ; Scipio 
selected fifty to adorn his triumph, the rest he sold foe 
slaves* ; he then levelled the town, and divided its territory 
among its neighbours. He triumphed on his return, and 
was named Numanticus. Little, however, on this occasion 
was the real glory of Scipio or of Rome. Aa army of 60,000 
men starved out one of 4000, to whom they would give no 
opportunity of fighting : a people who had generously given 
life and liberty to 20,000 Romans were attacked, in breach 
of a solemn treaty, and destroyed, because they maintained 
their Hberty. 

In the year 614 the consul D. Junius Brutus had entered 
Lusitania, and having subdued the coimtry south of the 
Durius, he crossed that river and advanced to the Miniua 
(Minho), which he also passed (616) : he made war 8uc« 
oessfuUy on the Callseci, who dwelt to the north of it, and 
obtained the title of CaUaicus. 

The year after the capture of Numantia the consul P. Ru- 
pilius terminated a war which had been going on for some 
years in Sicily. It had thus originatedf. 

In this fertile island the wealthy natives, and the Rcnnan 
speculators who had made purchases in it, were in posses- 
sion of large tracts of land. As the cheapest mode of cul- 
tivating them, they bought whole droves of slaves at the 
various slave-marts, and branded them and placed them on 
their estates. These men, who seem to have been mostiy 
Asiatics, were treated with great cruelty, and so stinted in 
food that they used to go out in gangs (it is added, with 
their masters' permission,) and rob on the highways, and 
even attack and plunder the villages ; and the influence of 
their masters was so great at Rome that the prsetors did not 
venture to suppress this disorder. The slaves thus got union 
and a kind of discipline, and learned their own strength, 
and began to farm plots. 

* According to Floras and Orosius, all the Numantines put an end 
to themselves, after burning their arms, goods, and houses, 
j* Diodorus, xxziv. Floras, iii. 19. 

o2 
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Among the slaves was a Syrian named Eunib, who af« 
fected to be inspired by the Syrian goddess ; by various 
juggling tricks he attained great repute among his fellows, 
and he publicly declared himself destined to be a king. A 
wealthy Sicilian named Damophilus, who resided at ^ma, 
treated his slaves with remarkable rigour, and his wife 
equalled him in cruelty; their wretched slaves therefore 
formed a plot to murder tiiem ; but they previously resolved 
to consult the prophet. Euniis promised them success; 
they placed him at their head, and to the number of 400 en- 
tered Enna, where they were joined by their fellow-slaves, 
and committed excesses of all kinds. Damophilus and his 
wife were seized and brought before their tribunal ; as he 
was pleading for his life two of the slaves fell on and slew 
him ; his wife was given up to her female slaves, who, when 
they had tortured her, cast her down a precipice ; but then: 
daughter, who had always been kind and humane to the 
slaves, was treated with the utmost consideration, and sent, 
under the escort of some whose honour and fidelity could 
be relied on, to her relation at Catana"*. 

EuntLs now assumed royalty. In three days he had an 
army of 6000 men, armed with axes, sithes, spits, etc. ; 
it gradually increased to beyond 10,000, and he defeated 
the troops of the praetor Manilius (616) ; and the same fete 
befell P. Lentulus the following year. A CiUcian slave 
named Cleon, in imitation of Euniis, put himself at the head 
of another body of slaves, and plundered Agrigentnm and 
its territory. It was expected that these leaders would 
turn their arms against each other ; but, on the contrary, 
Cleon placed himself under the command of Eun^, and 
their forces at length, it is said, increased to 200,000 men. 

The praetor Plautius Hypsseus was defeated by the rebels, 
and the consul Fulvius (618) met with little success ; the 
next consul, L. Piso, defeated them before Messdna, and 
his successor, P. Rupilius (620), ended the war, their 
strongholds, Tauromenium and Enna, being betrayed to 
him : numbers of the rebels were slain in battle or cruci- 
fied ; Cleon fell fighting like a hero ; Euniis was made a 
prisoner, and he expired in a dungeon at Murgentia. 

* What was Scipio's boasted virtue to tMs ? 
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Wb will conclude this Part by a few observations on the 
foreign policy and government of the Romans at this time, 
and the state of their literature. 

It was always Rome's policy to form alliances, if possible, 
with the neighbours, or natural enemies as they are called, 
of any state with which she was at war. We thus find that 
in 479 a Roman embassy appeared at Alexandna in Egypt, 
and concluded an alliance with Ptolemseus Philadelphus, the 
object of which was a joint war against Pyrrhus, who was 
now become formidable ; but the death of that prince the 
following year made the treaty of no effect. The feeble 
successors of the Egyptian king continued to regard the 
Romans as their protectors, and the year 586 offers a re- 
markable instance of the Roman influence. Antiochus 
Epiphanes had invaded Eg3rpt; Rome was applied to; an 
embassy, headed by M. Popillius Lsenas, came out. Antio- 
chus offering his hand to Popillius, he declined it, till the 
king should have read the letter of the senate, ordering him 
out of Egypt. Having perused it, he said he would advise 
with his finends. PopiUius, drawing a circle round him 
with a wand, desired him not to leave it till he had ^ven 
him a reply. The king then said that he would obey the 
senate, and the haughty envoy at length condescended to 
^ve him his hand. 

The kings of Pergamus and Bithynia were the obedient 
slaves of the Roman senate, who employed them against 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria ; and as, lion-like, Rome 
always gave her jackals a share of the prey, their dominions 
were augmented by her victories. The meanness of Prusias 
of Bithynia was unparalleled ; he styled himself the freed- 
man of the Romans, and would go out to meet their ambas- 
sadors with a shaven head and tke freedman's cap (pileusj, 
as being just emancipated. Attains III. of Pergamus, dying 
(619) without issue, left his kingdom to the Roman people*. 

Such portions of their conquests as they did not leave 
with their rightful owners, or give away, the Romans re- 
duced to provinces, which were governed by those who had 
borne the offices of consul and praetor at Rome. The power 

* MiUirid&tes, in his letter to Arsaces (Sallusti Fragm.)i says that the 
will was a forgery. 
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of these Roman govemors was nearly as despotic as that of 
the Tnrkifih paslias, and they but too often plundered tie 
nnhappy provindals in a dreadful manner : the conduct of 
the infamous Verres, as detailed by Cicero in his pleadingB 
against him, though an extreme case, will show to wbat 
lengths robbery and extortion might be, and som etim es 
were, carried by Roman prsetors and proconsuls. Wliat 
augmented the evil was, tbat the office of governor was an- 
nual, and each governor was attended by a cohort of officers, 
fiiends, and dependents, who had to make their fortmies 
also, so that (though the command was sometimes pro- 
longed,) the provinces had every year to expect a new swarm 
of bloodsuckers to feed on them. These governments were, 
in fact, the chief objects of ambition among the Roman 
nobility, who looked forward to them as tiie sources of 
wealth and feone ; for it was easy for them to pid^ a qnarr^ 
with some neighbouring tribe or nation, slaughter a few 
thousands of them, and tibence acquire plunder and, on their 
return home, the honour of a triumph. The only remedy 
the provincials had when oppressed was a prosecution for 
extortion (repetundarum), which they always found some one 
at Rome r^idy to undertake ; but this was in general bat 
poor satisfaction, and the dread of it often caused the rob- 
bery to be the greater, as the plunderers had to get the 
means of bribing their judges and advocates ; thus Verres, 
who had pillaged Sicily for three years, declared that he 

would be content if he could keep the plunder of but one 
year*. 

Another great source of misery to the subjects was the 
Roman custom of forming out all the revenues of the state. 
J-bere was a large body of capitalists at Rome, chiefly con- 
S^^n^^i!^® equestrian order, divided into cc»npanies, who 
3 w^^ government contracts, formed aU the revenues, 

SS^ '^^i^P'?^^'^- They were named Publicans 
eai^ A^^L'I. ^T^ ^"^ ^*'^'^ revenues ; their wealth 
gave them such mfluence at Rome that they could dispose 

^7 ^^^^l^^n^Z ^ F'!f Embassies. When a man of rank had 
^^ for a free rawl^ transact in the provinces, he appUed to the se- 
•nibassador, and cnanLi * ^ ^"^ ^^ invested with the character of an 
&C. at free ion- i^ rt.^ *" "^® demands on the sulgects for lod«M, 
and extoraonT* ^ ***** ^^ «*^y converted iato a means of ^^ 
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of political power as they pleased ; aud between exorbitant 
interest for their money (we find most respectable men 
charging 48 per cent.) and excessive tolls and customs, they 
^ound down, and alienated and exasperated the minds of, 
the provincials. Even in the year 585 the senate, when 
regulating Macedonia, declared that the gold and silver 
mines should not be wrought, or the domain-lands let, be- 
cause it could not be done without the publicans, ** and 
where there is a publican," said they, " the public right is 
vain, or the liberty of the allies is nought*." 

In the internal condition of the Roman state at this pe- 
riod we have to observe the absence of all civil commotions, 
the foreign wars which prevailed all through it giving am- 
ple employment for all orders of the people ; but the lower 
orders, by constant service abroad, gradually lost the cha- 
racter of the simple rustic plebeian in that of the soldier ; 
and the generals, to gain the votes of the troops at elec- 
tionsy acquired the pernicious habit of seeking to win their 
favour by gifts and by the relaxation of discipline ; whence 
in the later wars of tiiis time we find the Roman arms un« 
fortunate, till a Scipio or an iEmilius Paulus comes to re- 
store discipline. 

The superstition of the Romans at this time is also de- 
serving of notice. Every year, as regular as the election of 
magistrates, is the expiation of prodigies, such as temples, 
walls, and gates being struck with lightning, showers of 
stones, milk, or blood, oxen or babes in tiie womb speaking, 
lambs yeaned with two heads, cocks turned into hens, and 
vice versd, mice gnawing gold, etc. etc.; to obviate the ill 
effects of which, victims were slain and supplications offered 
to the gods by orders of the senate ; partly, it is probable, 
merely in compliance with the popular superstition, in part 
also from their sharing in it. 

Home at this time began to form the literature which has 
come down to us ; but unfortunately, instead of being na- 
^onaL and originsd, it was imitative and borrowed, con- 
sisting chiefly of translations from the Greek. In the year 
after the end of the first Punic war (512), L. Livius An- 
dronicus, an Italian Greek by birth, represented his first 
play at Ronxe. His pieces were taken from the Greek ; and 

• Liv. xlv. 18. 
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he also translated the Odyssey out of that language into 
Latm. Cn. Nsevius, a native of Campania, also made plays 
from the Ghreek ; he translated the epic poem named Cypria, 
and he wrote an original poem on the first Punid war, in 
which he had himself home arms. These poets used the 
Latin measures in their verse ; hut Q. Ennhis, from Ru- 
dise in Calabria, who is usually called the Father of Roman 
poetry, was the first who introduced the Ghreek metres into 
the I^tin language. His works were numerous tragedies 
and comedies (from the Grreek), satires, and his celebrated 
Annals, or poetic history of Rome, in hexameters, the loss 
of which (at least of the early books,) is to be lamented. 
Plautus, an Umbrian, and Csecilius, an Insubnan Graul, 
composed numerous comedies, freely imitated from the 
Greek. Pacuvius of Brundisium, the nephew of Ennius, 
made tragedies from the Greek ; and Terence, a Carthagi- 
nian by birth, gave some beautifrd translations of the come-^ 
dies of Menander and Apollod6rus. None of these poets 
but Plautus and Terence have reached us, except in frag- 
ments ; the former amuses us with his humour, and gives 
us occasional views of Roman manners, while we are 
charmed with the graceftd elegance of the latter. It is 
remarkable that not one of these poets was a Roman. In 
fact Rome has never produced a poet. 

Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius, A. Postumius Albinus, M. Por- 
ciusCato,and Cassius Hemina wrote histories (the first three 
in Greek) in a brief, dry, unattractive style. Cincius also VTrote 
on constitutional antiquities, and seems to have been a man 
of research ; and a work of Cato's on husbandry has come 
down to us which we could well spare for his Origines. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 
CONQUEST OF THE EAST, AND DOWN- 
FALL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 



CHAPTER I.t 

STATE OP THINGS AT BOMB. — ^TIBEBIUS GBACCHUS: — HIS TBI- 
BUNATE AND LAWS: — HIS DEATH. — DEATH OF SCIPIO AFBI- 

CANUS. CAIUS OBACCHUS:— 'HIS TBIBUNATES AND LAWS: 

HIS DEATH. — THE OBACCHI AND THEIB MEASUBES. —-IN- 
SOLENCE AND CBUELTT OF THE OLIGABCHS.-— CONQUESTS 
IN ASIA AND GAUL. 

HiTHEBTO we Lave seen the Romaas, in consequence of 
their admirable civil and military institutions, advancing 
from conquest to conquest^ till no power remained able to 

• There is no consecutive history of this period but the epitome of 
Livy and those of Eutropius and others, and the agreeable sketch of the 
ingenious but prejudiced Velleius. Appian's Civil Wars gives the internal 
history ; and from the year 683 we have the continuous narrative of Dion 
Cassius. The works of Cicero also furnish many particulars, and there 
are Lives of all the great men of this period by Plutarch. — [N.B. In the 
portion of the author's Outlines of History corresponding to this Part 
there are some inaccuracies, which should be corrected by this work.] 

t Appian, B. C. i. 1-27. Velleius, ii. 1-7. Flut. Tib. and C. Qracchus. 

o5 
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contend with tiiem for the mastery; and though Hieir con- 
duct was far from according with justice and ^e rigid rule 
of right, the wisdom and energy of their measures must 
command our applause* Internal tranquillity had also pre- 
vailed during thus period of glory, and all orders in the state 
had acted together in harmony. The scene now changes. 
Henceforth &e foreign wars become of comparatively little 
account, while internal commotions succeed one another 
almost without intermission ; liberty is lost in the unhal- 
lowed contests, and anarchy brings forth its legitimate off- 
spring despotism. The progress to this consummation we 
will now endeavour to trace. 

The political state of Rome at this time was such as is 
most unfavourable to the maintenance of liberty. The 
people, who had the power of bestowing all the great and 
lucrative offices in the state were poor, while a portion of 
the nobility were immensely rich. There were thus an oli* 
garchy and a democracy together in the state, and unless 
this condition of things could be changed there must be an 
end of the constitution. 

We have above shown one of the modes in which the 
Roman nobles acquired wealth, namely, by the oppression 
of the provinces. They had also been large purchasers of 
land in the sales of its domain made by the state ; and as^ 
on account of the constant wars in which Rome had been 
engaged since she had made tlie conquest of Italy, the vast 
tracks c^ public land which had been acquired remained 
mostly unassigned, they were occupied by the men of 
wealth. Had they, in conformity with the Lidnian law, 
employed free labourers on these lands the evil had been 
less ; but the victories of the Roman people had filled the 
market with slaves, and the great landholders, finding that 
the work of slaves would come cheaper than that ci free- 
men, who were mweover always liable to be draughted 
for the army, purchased large numbers of them, whom 
they kept in workhouses (ergastula), badly fed and hardly 
treated, and forced to labour in fetters on their lands. 
These men were not, like the negroes, an inferior race ; they 
were Gkiuls, Spaniards, ligurians, Asiatics, and other in- 
telligent or energetic portions of the human family. They 
had known the blessings of freedom, and, as the late events 
in Sicily had shown, &ey might endanger the state by a 

rp.vfiltr 
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On the ol^er hand, the frugal independent yeomanry, 
which in the good times had fonned the pride and the 
strength of Rome, was greatly diminished, and at the same 
time was debased and corrupted. Engaged in distant ser- 
vice they were kept for years away from their fiarms, and 
frequently on his return the soldier found that his family 
had been driven from their cottage by some wealthy 
neighbour who coveted their spot of land, and justice could 
not always be obtained agfunst him. Or having lost all 
relish for a life of frugal and laborious industry, tiiey were 
easily induced to sell their little patrimony for what they 
could get, and then settled at Rome, living as they could 
and sellii]^ their votes, or else they adopted a military life 
altogether. 

lids state of things caused great apprehension to the 
prudent and patriotic, who could discern no remedy but a 
return to the provisions of the licinian law ; and Lnlius, 
the friend of the conqueror of Carthage, had in his tribu- 
nate contemplated some measure of this kind, but he de- 
sisted when he saw the opposition which the nobility were 
prepared to give, and hence it is said he acquired his title 
of Sapiens, i. e. wise or prudent. Some time after (619), 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, who had been queestor to Man- 
cinus at Numantia, beiog made tribune of the people re- 
solved to attempt to remedy the evils of his country by 
enforcing the agrarian law of licinius Stolo. 

Tib. Grracchus was the son of that Tib. Gracchus of 
whom we have already spoken ; his mother Cornelia was 
the daughter of the great Afric&nus. This admirable woman 
had devoted herself to the education of Tiberius and his 
younger brother Caius, anxiously desiring that they should 
be the first men of their time in virtue and in abili^. Nor 
were her labours fruitless ; of Tiberius it is said, by one 
who condemned his measures, that " he was (' the pre- 
sent enterprise set off his head ') most pure in life, most 
abundant in genius, most upright in purpose; in fine, a- 
domed with as many virtues as human nature, perfected 
by careful culture, is capable of*." He was married to the 
daughter of App. Claudius, and his sister was the wife of 
Sdpio Africans. 

* VelL Pat ii. 2. Cicero also, though he always condemns the con- 
duct of Tiberius in the strongest terms, calls his '' revolt from the senate " 
his only tavlU (De Harusp. Bftp. 19.) 
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As IB nsaal, various causes were assigned for the conduct 
of Tib. Grracchus. Some said that he was exdted by two 
Grreek philosophers* ; others, by Cornelia, who reproached 
him that people called her the mother-in-law of Scipio in- 
stead of the mother of the Gracchi ; otbers, by jealousy of a 
young man of his own age, his rival in eloquence ; others, 
by anger and fear at the conduct of the senate on tiie occa- 
sion of the Numantine treaty f. But by far the most pro-> 
bable cause is that given by his brother Caius, wlio said 
that as he passed through Etruria, on his way to Numan- 
tia, he was struck with the deserted lo<^ of the country in 
consequence of the large estates, and observing ttist all 
those who were cultivating them were slaves, he began to 
reflect on a remedy. After his return to Rome he commu- 
nicated his views to his father-in-law App. Claudius, to 
Mucins Scaevola, the great jurisconsult, and to Ucinius 
Crassus, the chief pontiff — ^men not to be suspected of de- 
magogy — and other eminent persons, all of whom agreed 
with hun in sentiment. Encouraged by their opinions, and 
further invited by anonymous writings on the walls and 
public monuments calling on him to resume the public land 
for the poor, he brought forward a bill prohibiting any one 
from holding more than five hundred jugers of public land 
himself, and half that quantity for each of his sons; and 
directing triumvirs to be appointed annually for dividing 
the surplus lands among the poor citizens, who were more- 
over not to be permitted to sell their allotments. 

The wealthy exclaimed against this law as a crying in- 
justice : they had, they said, inherited this property from 
their fathers, or fairly purchased it ; they had received it 
in dowry with their wives, and given it in dowry with their 
daughters ; they had laid out their money on it in build- 
ings and plantations ; they had borrowed or lent money 
on it; the tombs of the fathers of many were on these 
estates, so long had they been in their families. On the 
other hand, the poor complained of the state of misery to 
which they had been reduced ; they enumerated the cam- 
paigns in which these lands had been acquired by the 
blood of their fathers ; they upbraided the rich with their 
want of feeling and patriotism in preferring feuthless bar- 
barian slaves to free citizens and brave soldiers. The 

* Diophanes of Mytillne, and Blosios of Cumae in Campania. 
t Cicero, Brut. 27 ; De Harusp. Resp. 20. VeU. Pat ii. 2, 
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people of the colonies, municipal towns*, and others who 
had any concern in this land, flocked to Rome as the time 
for putting the law to the vote drew nigh, and, as they saw 
reason to hope or fear from it, sided with one party or the 
other. 

Ghracchus himself, excited by the magnitude and antici- 
pated good of his object, and warmed by opposition, ex- 
erted all the powers of his eloquence in his harangues 
from the Rostra. The beasts of the field in Italy, he said, 
had their holes and dens to lie in, while those who fought 
and died for it partook of its light and air, but of nought 
else, wandering about houseless and homeless with their 
wives and children. It was a mockery of the generals to 
call on their men in battle to fight for their altars and the 
tombs of their fathers, for of so many Romans not one 
had a family altar or tomb ; they fought and died for the 
wealth and luxury of others : they were called the lords 
of the world, while they had not a sod of their own. He 
asked the wealthy if slaves were better, braver, or more 
faithful than freemen : he showed them that by thus di^ 
minishing the free population they were running the risk 
not only of not making the further conquests to which they 
aspired, but of losing to the public enemies the lands they 
already possessed. He finsJly told them that if they 
cheerfully yielded up what they held beyond the limits spe- 
cified in his law, they should have the remainder in abso- 
lute property, and be given an adequate remuneration for 
the money they had laid out on what they surrendered. 
He then desired the clerk to read out the bill. 

But the rich, fearing to make any opposition in their 
own persons, had engaged Octavius, one of the tribunes, 
on their side, and he interposed his veto. The clerk there- 
fore stopped reading. Gracchus then put the matter off 
till the next market-day ; but with no better success, for 
Octavius again interposed. Grracchus appointed another 
day, and judging that Octavius' opposition proceeded from 
his being a holder of public land, he offered to make good 
out of his own fortune any loss he might sustain. Finding 
him obstinate he suspended by his intercession the func- 
tions of all the magistrates till his bill should have passed, 

* These were the Latin and Italian towns. (Niebuhr, iL 62, note,) 
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and he placed his Beal on the temple of Satarn, that the 
quKaton might take nothing mto or out of it*. The 
wealthy now aMumed the garb of mourners ; they at the 
tame time laid pbta for the life of Gracchus, who aware of 
them went constantly aimed with a dagger, taking care to 
let it be seen. 

Another assembly-day came: the people were preparing 
toTote, when Octavius again interposed: they lost patience, 
and were about to have recourae to violence ; but Manlius 
and Fulvius, two consulars, with tears implored Gracchus 
to leave the matter to the eeuate. He snatched up tuB 
bill and ran with it into the senate-house ; but here the 
party of the lich was too strong for him : he came oat 
again, and in eight of the people besought Octaviua to 
give up his opposition ; and when he could not prevul he 
declared that Uie public weal must not be endangered by 
their disputes, and that one or other of them must be de- 
prived of his office. He then desired Octavius to put the 
question of his deposition to the vote, and on his refusal 
he said that he would propose that of Octavius. The as- 
sembly was then dismissed. 

Next day he proposed the question ; the first or pnero- 
gative tribe having voted for it, he conjured Octavius to 
change, but in vain. When seventeen, tribes had voted he 
again implored him; Octavius, who was naturally of a mild, 
moderate temper, hesitated and was silent ; but on looking 
at the rich, false shame overcame him, and he persisted ; 
the eighteenth tribe then voted and he ceased to be a tri- 
bune. Gracchus ordered one of hia officers, a fireedman, to 
pull him down; the people rushed to seize him, the rich to 
defend him, and he escaped with some difficulty. Q. Mum- 
mios was forthwith chosen in his place. 

Gracchus nowcarried his laws without opposition; he him- 
self, his young brother Caius, and App. Claudius his father- 
in-law, were appointed triimivirB for dividing the lands. 
The senate, at the instigation of Scipio Nastca, an exten- 
1, had the meanness and folly to 
ling him a tent (a thing always 
by assigning him only 4| asses a 

this was what we now call ilopping the 
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Just at this time Eud^mus, of Pergaxntis, airived with 

the will of king Attalus. GhracchuB immediately proposed 

that the royal treasures should be brought to Rome, and 

divided among those to whom land should be assigned, to 

enable them to purchase cattle and farming implements* 

He further maintained that it was for the people, not the 

senate, to regulate the dominions of the deceased monardi. 

This galled the senate, and Fompeius rose and asserted 

that being Gracchus' neighbour he knew that Eud^us 

had given him, as the future king of Rome, the diadem 

and purple robe of Attains. Q. Metellus reproached him 

with letting the poorer citizens light him home at night, 

whereas when his father was censor people used to put out 

their lights as he was going home, lest he should know 

that they kept late hours. Others said other things ; but 

what most injured Grracchus, even with his own party, was 

the deposition of Octavius. Being aware of this he entered 

into a public justification of his conduct on that occasion ; 

but his arguments thou^ ingenious are not convincing*. 

The nobility made no secret of their intention to take 
vengeance on Gracchus when he became again a private 
man, and his friends saw no safety for him but in being 
re«eleoted. To secure the people he declared his intention 
of shortening the period of mihtary service, and to give an 
appeal, in civil suits, ^m the judges to the people. He 
also (perhaps to gain the knights) proposed to add an 
equal number ^m the equestrian order to the panel of 
judges, who had been hitherto exclusively senators. 

When the day of election came the party of Ghracchus was 
much more feeble than usual, for his chief supporters being 
countryfolk were away getting in the harvest, and they 
did not attend to his summons. He therefore threw him- 
self on the people of the town, and though the strength of 
his enemies lay in that quarter the first two tribes voted in 
his favour. The rich then interrupted the proceedings, 
exclaiming that the same man could not be twice tribune ; 
a dispute arose among the tribunes, and Gracchus put ofiF 
the election till the next dayf. Though inviolate by his 
office he put on mourning, and during the rest of the day 

* Plutarch gives the heads of his speech. Cicero (Laws, iii. 10.) im* 
putes the ruin of Gracchus to his deposition of his colleague. 

t Appian, i. 14. Plutarch says that it was the friends of Gracchus who 
Vegan to quarrel when they found the election going againat hiau 
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he went leading Us young son about with ham, and com- 
mending him to the care of the people, as he dei^paired of 
life for himself. The people attended him home, assuring 
him he might rely on them, and many of them kept watch 
at his house during the night* 

In the morning the Mends of Gracchus having early oc- 
cupied the Giqpitol, where the election was to be held, aeot 
to summon him* Various un&rourable omens, it is said, 
occurred as he was leaving home, but his Mend Blosias the 
philosoi^er bade him despise them. He went up : the Sec- 
tion commenced ; the rich men and their party began to 
disturb it ; Gracchus made the sign which he had arranged 
with his Mends during the night, for recurring to force ; 
his party snatched the staves from the officers and hrcke 
them up, and girding their gowns about them fell on the 
rich men and drove t£em o£F the ground with wounds and 
Imiises. The tribunes fled : the priests closed the doors of 
the temple ; some ran here, some t^ere, crying that Gracchus 
was deposing the other tribunes ; others said that he was 
making himself perpetual tribune without any election at 
aU. 

The senate meantime was sitting in the temple of Faith. 
When Gracchus moved his hand to his head to give the 
signal, some ran down crjdng that he was demanding a 
diadem of the people. Scipio Nasica called on the consid 
Mucins Scsevola to do his duty and save the republic ; but 
he mildly replied that he would not use force or put any one 
to death without a trial ; that if Gracchus made the people 
pass any illegal measure they were not bound by it. Na« 
sica sprang up, and cried, " Since the consul is false to the 
state, let all who will aid the laws follow me." Then, re- 
gardless of his dignity as chief pontifl; and setting the re- 
tention of the public land of which he held so large a portion 
before all things, he threw the skirt of his gown over his 
head as a signal to his party, and began to ascend the 
Capitol. A number of senators, knights, and others, wrap- 
ping their gowns round their arms, followed him ; the crowd 
gave way through respect ; they snatched the staves M)m 
the Gracchians, broke up the forms and benches, and laid 
about with them on all sides. Some of the Gracchians were 
precipitated down the steep sides of the hill ; about three 
hundred were slain, and among them Gracchus himself, at 
the door of the temple, by the statues of the kings; or aci 
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coxding to another account, by a Uow of a piece of a seat 
firom Satureius, one of his colleagues, as he was running 
down the divus of the hill. In the night the bodies of all 
the slain were flung into the Tiber, tiiat of Gracchus in-* 
eluded, which his murderers refused to the entreaties of his 
brother. Some of his friends were driven into exile ; others, 
among whom was Diophanes, were put to death. Blosius 
when taken before the consuls declared that he had done 
everything in obedience to Gracchus. " What," said Ladius, 
" if he had ordered you to bum the Capitol ?" Blosius said 
that Gracchus would have given no such order ; but when 
pressed he answered that he would have obeyed it, as it 
must in such case have been for the public good. Strange 
to say, he was set at liberty ! 

Thus for the first time for centuries was blood shed iu 
civil contest in Rome, — a prelude to the atrocities which 
were soon to be of every-day occurrence. To the eternal 
disgrace of the Roman aristocracy, and to their own ulti- 
mate ruin, their avarice first caused civil discord ; and their 
contempt of law, divine and human, sprinkled the temple of 
Jupiter Optunus Maximus with the sacred blood of a tri-* 
bune, and taught to despise the majesty of office and the 
sanctity of religion. 

The senate pronounced the death of Grracchus and his 
friends to be an act of justice* ; but the people were so im- 
bittered against Nasica that he deemed it advisable to go 
out of their sight ; and though his office of chief pontiff 
bound him not to leave Italy, he obtained from the senate a 
free embassy to Asia, where after wandering about for some 
time he died at Pergamus. 

Scipio Africdnus was at Numantia at this time, and it is 
said tibat when he heard of the death of Tib. Ghracchus, he 
cried out in the words of Homer, 

Thus perish all who venture on such deeds If 

And when, after his return (621), the tribune Carbo de- 
manded of him before the people what he thought of the 
death of Tib. Gracchus, he replied that he was justly slain 
if he had a design of seizing on the government. At this 

* Cicero (Plane 86. Pro Domo, 54.) says that Mucins applauded and 
defended the deed of Nasfca. This hardly accords with his approval 
of Gracchus' prqject. 

t *Qs &n6\oiro Kal aXKos^ ^ us roMBrd ye (Se^oc* Od« I* 47. 
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the assembly hooted and groaned him, but he said, ** How 
should I, who so oft have heard undismayed the shouts of 
armed enemies, be moved by those of you to whom Italy is 
but a stepdame ?*" The agrarian law also caused Sdpio to 
sink in the popular favour ; for M. Fulvius Flaccus and 
C. Papirius Carbo, who were made triumvirs in the place ol 
Tib. Gracchus and of App. Claudius (who was dead), finding 
that those who held the public land did not give in an ac« 
count of it, invited informers to come forward. Immediately 
there sprang up a rank crop of legal suits ; for those Italians 
to whom the senate had re-granted their lands, and those 
who had purchased, were required to produce their title- 
deeds ; but some had been lost, others were ambiguous, and 
time and one cause or another had produced such confusion 
and imcertainty in the various possessions, that the en- 
croachments of the rich could not be ascertained with any 
exactness, so that no man was sure of his property. 

In this state of things the Italians applied to Scipio Afri- 
c&nus, under whom so many of them had served, to advo- 
cate their cause. Not venturing openly, on account of the 
people, to impugn the agrarian law, he contented himself 
with representing that it was not right that those who were 
to divide the lands should be the judges of what was public 
or not. As this seemed reasonable, the consul C. Sempro- 
nius Tuditdnus (623) was appointed to act as judge; but 
not liking the office he marched with an army into Illjnia, 
under the pretext of some disturbance there. The whole 
matter came to a stop ; the people were enraged with Scipio, 
and his enemies gave out that it was his design to abrogate 
the law by force. One evening Scipio went home from the 
senate in perfect health, attended by the senators and a 
large concourse of the Latins and the allies. He got ready 
a table in order to write in tibe night what he intended to 
say to the people next day. In the morning he was found 
doBbd in his bed, but without any wound. Of the nature 
and cause of his death there were various opinions : some 
said it was naturalf, others that he put an end to himself; 
others that his wife Sempronia, the sister of the G^racchi, 
(for whom he had little affection on account of her ugliness 
and her sterility,) and it was even added with the aid of her 
mother Cornelia, strangled him, that he might not abrogate 

• Meaning that they were mostly fireedmen, not genuine Roman citfyen*. 
t Which VeUeim sayi wm the more general account. 
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the law of Crracchus'*^. His slayes, it is also said, dedared 
that some strangers who were introduced at the rear of the 
house had strangled him : the triumvirs Carbo and Fulviua 
are expressly named as the assassinsf. Those who know 
how virulent and how little scrupulous of means parties 
were in ancient times, will probably feel disposed to suspect 
that he was murdered, and it is needless to say by what 
party. At all events no judicial inquiry was made, and the 
conqueror of Carthage had only a private funeral. 

Scipio Africdnus is one of the most accomplished cha- 
racters in Roman story. As a general he was brave and 
skilful ; and though he had not the opportunities of dis- 
playing great military talents, success attended all his 
operations, and he cannot be charged with any errors. He 
was of a noble generous spirit in all his dealings, and in 
money-matters he acted with a liberality that was thought 
surprising in a Roman. Scipio was moreover an accom- 
plished scholar; he was tiie pupil of Polybius and Fanaetius, 
and tibe patron of the elegant poet Terence, who is said to 
have been indebted to him and his fiiend Laelius for many 
of the graces of his dramas. 

For seven years (619-626) after the death of 1%. Grac- 
chus his brodier Caius seems to have abstained ^m public 
affairs. In 626 he was appointed quaestor to the consul 
L. Aurelius, who was going out to take Hhe command in 
Sardinia. This appointment gave much joy to the nobility, 
who had been greatly troubled by the eloquence which he 
had lately displayed in the defence of one of his friends, and 
by the fiavour shown him by Hhe people. Cicero| assures 
us that on this occasion Gracchus Imd a dream, in which 
his brother appeared to him and said, that linger as he 
might he must die the same death that he had died. The 
conduct of Gracchus during his qusestorship was deserving 
of every praise. 

The next year, to the mortification of the senate, M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus was chosen one of the consuls. Aware of the 
impolicy of alienating the Italians by putting them in ap- 
prehension for their lands, Fulvius proposed to conciliate 

* Appian,l.20. Cicero, Somii. Scip. 2. Liv. Epit 59. Cicero's al« 
Ituion may be to C. Gracchus, who was suspected. Plut. C. Grac 10. 

t Cicero, Ad IMyers. ix. 21.; Ad auint. ii. 3*; De Nat a 40. Flut 
as above. 

t De Diy. L 26. 
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dnd compensate tiiem by granting them the Homan civic 
franchise, and he prepared a law to that effect. The sena- 
tors admonished and entreated him to no purpose ; he per- 
sisted in his measure : but just then the Massalians having 
sent to implore aid against the Salluvians^ Fulvius was in- 
duced to take the command of the army sent to their relief; 
and his victories in this and the following year gained hini 
the honour of a triimiph (629). 

The Latins and the Italians, who had gladly consented 
to accept the boon of citizenship in lieu of the disputed 
lands, were highly provoked at their disappointment, and 
many of their states began to think of appealing to arms. 
The people of Fregellae did actually revolt, but they were 
betrayed by Numitorius PuUus, one of their chiefs, to the 
praetor L. Opimius, who was sent with an army against 
them. Opimius razed the town, and this severity deterred 
the people of the other towns from rebeUioUi 

Aurelius had now been two years in Sardinia, and tiie 
Senate, though they changed the troops, continued him in his 
command, thinking that Gracchus would not quit his gene-> 
ral ; but Gracchus, seeing their object, became indignant, 
and sailed at once for Rome. His enemies exclaimed ; his 
friends were offended at such unusual conduct ; but he de^ 
fended himself before the censors, and proved that he was 
justified in acting as he had done. The nobles then charged 
him with having excited the Fregellians to their revolt, but 
he easily cleared himself. He then offered himself as a 
candidate for the office of tribune, and on the day of elec- 
tion such multitudes of citizens flocked to Home from all 
parts of Italy that the Forum could not contain them, and 
numbers gave their votes from the house-tops. 

Soon alter he had entered on his office (629) he brought 
forward two laws, one declaring any person who had been 
deprived of one office by the people incapable of holding 
any other ; a second making it penal for a magistrate to try 
any person capitally without the consent of the people** 
The first was directed against the deposed tribune Octavius ; 
but he gave up this bill on the entreaty of Cornelia, to whom 
Octavius was related : the other was levelled at P. Popil- 
Kus Lsenas, who was praetor when Tib. Gracchus was mur- 
dered; Popillius, fearing to stand a trial, left Italy. Gracchus 

* Cicero, Rabirius, 4. 
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then had the followmg laws passed. 1. A renewal of his 
brother's agrarian law. 2. One forbidding the enlistment 
of any one nnder seventeen years of age. 3. One for 
clothing the soldiers without making any deduction from 
their pay on that account. 4 . One for making roads through 
Italy. 5. One for selling com to the citizens every month 
out of the public granaries at I- As (semisse et triente) the 
modius, or bushel*, for which purpose he directed the re- 
venues of Attains' kingdom to be let by the censorsf. 

Such were the measures of Gracchus in his first tribunate* 
The law for making roads was eminently useful, and he 
devoted much of his attention to them. They were straight 
and level, with bridges where requisite, and milestones 
placed all along them. His frumentary law was a poor* 
law of the worst kind ; it drained the treasury, and drew 
to Rome an idle turbulent population. It is very diffi- 
cult to believe that his motives in passing it could have 
been pure ; it was afterwards repealed vrith the full con- 
sent of the people!. Gbracchus also gained fiavour with 
the provincials this year by the following act. The pro- 
prietor Fabius having sent from Spain a large quantity of 
com extorted from the provincials, a senatus-consult was 
made on the motion of Gracchus, ordering the com to be 
sold and the price returned to the Spaniards, and reprimands 
ing Fabius for his conduct. 

By a law lately passed the people had been empowered to 
re-elect any tribune who had not had time to complete a 
measure which he had brought forward; accordingly Grac- 
chus was chosen one of the tribunes for the next year also 
(630). On this occasion he gave a strong proof of his in- 
fluence over the people. He said to them one day that 
he had a favour to ask, but he would not complain if they 
refused him ; and while all were wondering what it might 
be, and if he wanted them to make him consul as well as 
tribime, he brought forward G. Fannius, and recommended 
him for the consulate. His object was to keep out L. Opi- 
ndus, a determined oligarch ; and he succeeded, for Fannius 
was chosen with On. Domitius. 

Gfracchus* first law was one taking the judicial power 
from the senate, who had enjoyed it from the time of the 
kings, and giving it to the knights. As the senatorial judges 

• Llv. Epit 60. t Cic. Yenes, iii. 6. { Cic. Brut 62, 
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Tlie time of elections now came on, and OfacclWd fttodd 
a third time for the tribunate ; but he fiedled, some said 
through the injustice of his colleagues, who made a false 
return of the votes, but more probably timra^h tfee ill*wfll 
of the people at his wanting to extend the franchise ; and 
moreover tiie senate succeeded in having L. Opimius, a man 
on whom they could rely, raised to the consulate. Tttef 
deemed that they might now endeavour to abrogate tiie lawB 
of Ghracchus, and the first attempt was to be made on that of 
the African colony. Gracchus at first bore their proceedings 
patientiy; at length, urged by Fulvius and his other Mend9, 
he resolved to collect his adherents and oppose force to 
force. On the day of voting on the law botii parties eaily 
occupied the Capitol ; the consul, as usual, offered sacrifice; 
and as one of his lictors, named Antillius, was carrying 
away the entrails, he cried to those about Fulvius, " Make 
way, ye bad citizens, for the good !" they instantly fell on 
him and dispatched him with their writing-styles*. €hrac« 
chus was sorely grieved at this violent deed; but to OpimiiM 
it was a matter of exultation, and he called on the people to 
avenge it. A shower of rain, however, came on and dist 
solved the assembly. Opimius thenf called the senate to- 
gether, and, while they were deliberating, the body of As« 
tillius was brought, with loud lamentations, through tkt 
Forum to the senate-house by those to whcnn Opimias had 
given it in charge : he, however, pretended ignorance. The 
senators went out to look at it ; some exclaimed at the h^n* 
ousness of the deed, others could not help reflecting bow 
different had been the treatment of the body of Tib. Ghrao- 
chus and of this common lictor by the oligarchs. A ^cree 
however was passed that the consul should see timt the 
state suffered no injury. Opimius then directed the sena* 
tors to arm themselves, and ordered the kmghts to appear 
next morning early, each with two armed slaves. Fulvius 
on his side also prepared for battie. It is said that Grac- 
chus, as he was leaving the Forum, stopped before his 
father's statue, and having gazed on it a long time in silence 
groaned and shed tears. The people kept watch during 
the night at his house and at that of Fulvius ; at the former 

* Plutarch. Appian relates this event somewhat differently. 

f Plutarch says, next morning ; but it is not likely that there could 
have been such delay. Appian maJies the death of Qracchns take place 
^ ^ following day. 
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in aleaoe and anxiety, at ihe latter with dxinldng and re- 
yeliy> Fulvius himself setting the example. 

In the morning Opimius, having occupied the Capitol 
with armed men, assembled the senate in the temple of 
Castor. Summonses to appear before the senate and de- 
fend themselves were sent to Ghracchus and Fulvius ; but, 
instead of obeying, tibey resolved to occupy the Aventine. 
Fulvius, having armed his adherents with the Gallic spoils 
with which he had adorned his house after his triumph, 
moved toward the Aventine, calling the slaves in vain to 
liberty. Ghracchus went in his toga, with no weapon but a 
small dagger. They posted themselves at the temple of 
DiJina; and, at the desire of Gracchus, Fulvius sent his 
younger son to the senate to propose an acconmiodation. 
They were desired to lay down their arms and to come and 
say what they would, or to send no more proposals. Ghrac* 
ehus, it is said, was for compliance, but Fulvius and the 
oth^ would not yield. The youtii, however, was sent 
down again ; and then Opimius, who thirsted for civil blood, 
seized him, as being no longer protected by his office, and 
putting himself at Sie head of his armed men advanced to 
the attock. The Ghracchians fled without making any re- 
sistance. Fulvius took refuge in a deserted bath, whence 
he was dragged out and put to death with his eldest son* 
Ghracchus, retiring into the temple, attempted to put an end 
to himself ; but two of his friends took the weapon ^m him 
and fcnrced him to fly. As he was going, it is said, he knelt 
down, and stretching forth his hands prayed to the god- 
dess that the Roman people might be slaves for ever, as a 
rewEurd for their ingratitude and treachery to him, — a prayer 
destined to be accomplished ! His pursuers pressrog on him 
at the Sublician bridge, his two Mends, to facilitate his 
escape, stood and maintained it against them till they were 
both slain. Ghracchus in vain prayed for some one to supply 
him with a horse ; then, finding escape hopeless, he turned, 
with a faithful slave who accompanied him, into the grove 
of the goddess Furina, where he ordered his slave to dis- 
patch hmi : the slave obeyed, and slew himself over his body. 
The heads of Gracchus and Fulvius were cut off and brought 
to Opimius, who had promised their weight in gold for them ; 
and the person who brought the former is said to have pre- 
viously taken out the brain and filled it with lead, llieir 
bodies and those of &eir adherents, to the number of three 

p 
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thoosand'*', were flung into the Tiber, their propert i es were 
confiscated, their wives forbidden to put on mourning, and 
lidnia, the wife of Gracchus, was even deprived of her 
dower, contrary to the opinion of Muems Scaevola. Opi- 
mius, by way of clemency, gave the young Fulvius, whom 
he had cast into prison, the choice of the mode of his death, 
though what his crime was it is not easy to see. To crown 
all, having piurified the city by order of the senate, Opimiua 
built a temple to Concord ! 

Flutarch compares the Gracchi with the last two king 
of Sparta ; and the parallel betweoi Agia and Tiberius is 
certainly just. Both were actuated by the purest motives ; 
both attempted to remedy an incurable evil; both were 
murdered by the covetous oligarchs. But Agis committed 
no illegal act, while the deposition of Octavius plainly vio- 
lated the constitution. The comparison of 0. (hiicchus with 
Cleomenes is less just : the Roman was the better man, 
though, but for his law increasing the power of the senate, 
we might say that he was a demagogue, like Pericles, who 
cared not what evil he introduced provided he extended his 
own influence. In talent Caius was beyond his brother ; his 
eloquence was of the highest order; and if, as we incline 
to believe, his views w^re pure, he may claim to be ranked 
among Rome's most illustrious patriots. 

With respect to the great measure of the Gracchi, the 
resumption of the public land, its legality is not to be ques* 
tioned ; and the objects proposed, fiie relief of the people 
and increase of the free population, were most laudable. 
But a hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the conquest 
of Italy, during which there had been few or no assignments 
of land ; and such dangers are apt to arise from disturbii^ 
long possession, even though not strictly legal in its origin, 
that it is doubtful if in any case good could have resulted 
from the measure. As it was, the evil was beyond cure; the 
Republic was verging to its finll, and no human skill could 
avful to save it. Still our applause is due to those who did 
not despair of it, and who manfully attempted to stem the 
torrent of vice and corruption. 

Whatever may have been the faults of the Gracchi and 
their friends, the nobility have little claim on our sympathy; 

* Orosius (▼. 12), who wrote from Livy, says that only 250 were slain 
on the Aventine, but that Opimius afterwards put to death more than 
8000 persons, without trial, who were mostly innocent 
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for they used their victory with the greatest insolence and 
cruelty. When they had glutted their vengeance, they be- 
gan to think of their interest ; a law was passed allowing 
those who had received lands under the Sempronian law to 
sell them, and the rich soon had them again by purchase, or 
under that pretext. Sp. Thorius, a tribune, then directed 
that no more land should be divided ; thai those who held it 
should keep it, on payment of a quit-rent, to be annually 
distributed among the people, — a measure which, though it 
might relieve the poor, had no effect on the increase of the 
free population, the great object of Tib. Ghticehus. This, 
however, was not pleasing to the oligarchs ; so another tri- 
bune, to gratify them, did away with the quit-r^its altoge- 
ther ; and thus ended all the hopes of the people. 

It is remarkable that at the time the Roman people were 
thus voting away their rights they actually had the ballot^ 
and we may say universal suffrage. In 614 Q. Gabinius, 
a tribune of low birth, had a tabellarian* law passed, by 
which the people were to vote with tablets on the election 
of magistrates; in 618 L. Cassius, the well-known rigid 
judge, when tribune, extended this principle to trials ; and 
in 622 C, Carbo further extended it to the voting on laws f : 
yet we see of how little avail it was. The ballot, in fact, 
though it might seem otherwise, only facilitates corruption, 
by removing shame and the dread of reproach. Cicero t 
remarks that after it was introduced more state criminals 
escaped than when the people voted openly ; and we know 
how such acquittals were obtained by the plunderers of the 
provinces. 

L. Opimius was accused in 632 by the tribune Q. Decius 
for having put citizens to death without trial ; and it is 
rather stj^mng to find the consul of that year, C. Papirius 
Carbo, the friend of the Gracchi, exerting his eloquence 
(in which he excelled) in his defence, and maintaining that 

• So named from the urooden tablets with which they gave their TOtea. 

t Cieero, Legg. iii. 16. 

I Legg. iii. 17. The rale he here ^ves is the true one : " Opthnatibus 
nota, plebi libera sunto (sufifragia)." It is certainly unjust in a landlord, 
for instance, to require his tenant to vote against his conscience ; but the 
latter should reflect how seldom it is really a matter of conscience, and 
how likely it is that he does not think for himself in these matters, and 
therefore how much more likely it is that the landlord, who has a stake 
in the country, may have its real interest at heart, than the orator or 
journalist to whom he pins his &itb, who probably has not a stake in it. 

p2 
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C. Gracchus had been justly slain. Opimius of course vas 
acquitted. This change of party did not, however, avail 
Carbo : he was prosecuted the next year (633) by the young 
orator L. Crassus, for his share, as it would seem, in the 
measures of the Gracchi, and seeing no prospect of escape 
he put an end to his own life. 

Having concluded the narrative of this first civil discord, 
we will cast a glance over the foreign affairs of the state at 
this period. 

'^^en Attains of Pergamus left his kingdom to the Roman 
people (619), his natural brother Aristoidcus took up arms 
to asseit his claim to it. There was perhaps some doubt in 
the senate as to the justice of their cause ; for it was not 
till 621 that Asia was decreed as a province to the consul 
P. Licinius Crassus, who though he was chief pontiff and 
therefore bound not to leave Italy, led an army thither. 
But thinking more on booty than war, he was defeated and 
made a prisoner in a battle fought near Sm3nma, and he was 
put to death by the victor. Aristonicus, however, was forced 
to surrender (623) to M. Perpema, and the kingdom of At* 
talus became a Roman province under the title of Asia. 

In 627 the consul Fidvius, as above related, led an army 
to the aid of the Massilians against the Salluvian Gauls. 
The consul G. Sextius (628) gave this people a defeat at a 
place, afterwards named from him and its warm springs Aquie 
Sextise (Aix). The Allobroges and Arvernians were next 
attacked, under the pretence of their having given shelter 
to the king of the Salluvians, and having ravaged the lands 
of the iEduans, who were the allies of Rome. They were 
reduced (630) by the consul Domitius. The next year 
Q. Fabius Maximus, the colleague of Opimius, gained a 
great victory over the Allobroges, whose king, Betultus, 
having gone to Rome to excuse himself to the senate, was 
detained, and placed in custody at Alba, and directions were 
sent to bring his son to Rome also, as their presence in 
Gaul was dangerous. In 634 the colony of Narbo Marcius 
(Narbonne) was founded by Q. Marcius Rex, and the Ro- 
man dominion in Gaul now extended to the Pyrenees. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T9B JUGUBTBINE WAB. — DEFEAT AND DBATH OF ADBERBAIf. 

— BBSTIA IN AFRICA. — ^JUGUBTHA AT BOME. DEFEAT QF 

AUhVB. METBLLU8 IN AFBICA. — ATTACK ON ZAMA, ^KE- 

OOTIATIONS WITH JU6TJBTHA. TAKING OF THALA.— CAIUS 

MABIUS. TAKING Of CAPSA. TAKING OF THE CASTLE ON 

THB MULUCHA. SULLA AND fiOCCHUS. DELIVEBY UP OF 

JUGUBTHA. HIS END. — CIMBBIC WAB. VICTORY AT 

AdUwB SBXTI^. — VICTOEY AT VEBCELL^.— INSUBBECTION 
OF THB SLAVEd IN SICILY. 

A WAB now broke out which, as narrated by an excellent 
historian** displays in an appalling manner the abandoned 
profligacy and corruption of the Roman nobility at this time* 

Micipsa, king of Numidia, died (634), leaving two sons, 
Adhierbal and Hiempsal, with whom he joined his nephew 
Jugortha as a partner in the kingdom. Jugurtha was a 
young man of talent, highly popular with the army, am- 
bitious, and hungering after dominion with the avidity which 
has at all times characterised Eastern and African princes, 
and like them unscrupulous as to means. He had been in- 
ched by many Romans of rank whom he was intimate with 
at Numantia, to seize the kingdom on the death of Micipsa, 
and assured by them that money was omnipotoit at Rome. 
Accordingly he soon had Hiempsal, the more spirited of 
the two princes, murdered; and when Adherbal took up arms 
to defend himself^ he defeated him and drove him out of his 
kingdom. 

Adherbal repaired to Rome, whither he was followed by 
envoys from Jugurtha, bearing plenty of gold and silver, 
which they distributed to such effect, that when the senate 
had heard both parties, they decreed that ten commissioners 
should go out to divide the realm of Micipsa between Ad- 
herbal and Jugurtha ! L. Opimius was at the head of the 
commission (635), and Jugurtha plied him and most of his 
colleagues so well with gifts and promises, that the far 
more valuable half was given to him ; and so convinced was 
he now of the venality of every one at Rome, that they were 
hardly gone when he invaded and plundered Adherbal's do- 

* C, Salloitius Crispus. 
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minions, hoping thus to provoke him to a war. Bat Adher- 
bal, a quiet timid prince, contented himself with sending 
an embassy to complain of the injury. Jugurtha replied by 
entering his realm at the head of a large army. Adherbal 
assembled an army ; but Jugurtha fell on his camp, near 
the town of Girta, in the night, and cut his troops to pieces. 
Adherbal fled to Cirta, which would have been taken, but 
that there happened to be in it a great number of Italian 
traders, who manned the walls and defended it. Jugurtha, 
aware that Adherbal had sent to Rome, pressed on tiie siege 
with all his might, hoping to take the town before any one 
could come to prevent him. Three commissioners, however, 
arrived, with orders for the kings to abstain from war, and 
decide their quarrel by equity. Jugurtha, allegii^ that he 
had taken up arms in self-defence, as Adherbal had plotted 
against his life, said he would send envoys to Rome to ex- 
plain all matters. The commissioners then went away, not 
having been allowed to see Adherbal, and Jugurtha urged 
on the siege more vigorously than ever. 

Two of Adherbal's followers, however, made their way 
through the camp of the besiegers, and brought a letter 
from him to the senate. Some were for sending an army 
to Africa; but the influence of Jugurtha's party succeeded in 
having only a commission appointed, composed however of 
men of the highest rank, among whom was M. .^BmlHus 
Scaurus, at that time the chief of the senate, a man of ta- 
lents of a h|gh order, but of insatiable avarice and ambiticm. 
On arriving at Utica they sent orders to Jugurtha to come 
to them in the province ; and having made one more despe- 
rate but fruitless eflbrt to storm the town, he obeyed, fear- 
ing to irritate Scaurus. But the interview was of no efiect, 
for after wasting words in vain the commissioners went 
home. It would perhaps have been better for Adherbal if 
' they had not come at all; for the Italians in Cirta, convinced 
that the power of Rome would be a security to them, insisted 
on his surrendering the town, only stipulating for his lifb ; 
and though he knew how little reliance was to be placed on 
Jugurtha's faith, he 3delded, as it was in their power to 
compel him. Jugurtha first put Adherbal to death, with 
torture, and then made a promiscuous slaughter of the male 
inhabitants, the Italian traders included (^0). 

Jugurtha's pensioners at Rome attempted to gloss over 
even this atrocious d«ed ; but C. Memmius, a tribime-elect. 
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in his harangues to the pooide so exposed tiie motives of 
tiiose who advocated his cause, that the senate grew alarmed* 
and by the Sempronian hiv Numidia viras assigned as one 
of tile provinces of the future ccmsuls* It fell to L. Calpur* 
tiius Bestia (641) ; an army v?aB levied, and all preparaticms 
made for war. Jugurtha was not a little surprised when 
be heard of tiiis. He sent his son and two of Ins friends as 
envoys to Rome, to bribe as before ; but they were ordered 
to quit Italy, unless they were come to make a surrender 
of Jugurtha and his kingdom. They therefore returned 
without having effisoted anything. The consul, who, like 
so many others, was a slave to avarice, having selected as 
his legates Scaurus and some other men of influence, whose 
authority he hcmed would defoid him if he acted wrong, 
passed over to Africa with his troops, and made a brisk in-> 
road into Numidia^ Jugurtha, instead of trying tile chance 
of war, assailed him by large offers of money, displaying at 
the same time the difficulties of the war; and Scaurus, whose 
prudence had hitherto been proof against all his offers, 
yielded at last, and went hand in hand with the consul. 
They agreed to a peace with him; he came to the camp and 
made a surrwider of himself, and delivered to the quaestor 
thirty elej^iants, a good number of homes and cattle for the 
army, and a small quantity of money. Bestia then went to 
Rome to hold the elections* as his colleague was dead. 

The senate were dubious how to act; the disgraceful 
transaction was greatly reprobated by the people, but the 
authority of Scaurus was great with them. Memmius seized 
the occasion of assiuling t^e nobility; he detailed their acts 
of cruelty and oppression, he exposed their avarice, vena- 
lity, and corruption, and he finally succeeded in having the 
praetor L. Casfflus sent to Africa to bring Jugurtha to Rome, 
in order to convict Scaurus and the others by his evidence. 
Oassius having pledged thepubUc faith and Ins own (which 
was ctf equal weight,) fbr his safety, Jugurdia came vnth 
him to Rome (642). Here, besides his former friends, he 
gained G. Baebius, one of Memmius' colleagues ; and when 
Memmius produced him before the people, and, having «dlu^ 
merated all his crimes, called on him to name those who had 
^ded and abetted him in them, Basbius ordered him not to 
answer. The pec^le were furious, but Baebius heeded them 
not ; and Jugurtha soon ventured on another nnirder« 

Thete was at Rome a cousin oi Ih, natoed Massivay the 
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son of Gidtttta, whom the consiil-elec^ Sp. Pufttuiulas Al« 
btnus, anxknis for the ^ory of a war, perroaded to apply te 
the senate for the kingdom of Nnmidia. Jngurtha» aeesog 
him likely to socoeed, desired his confidant Bomilcur to 
haye him put out of the way. Assassins were Hien^ as 
in more modem times, easily to be procured at Ronae* 
Massira was slain, but his murderer, on being seized^ in« 
formed against Bomilcar, who, more in accordance witii 
equity thsm with the law of nations, was arrested. ¥i£ty 
of Jugurtha's Mends gave bail for him ; but Jugortha fod- 
ing tibis to be a case beyond his money, sent hina awnay* 
heedless oi his bail, for he feared that his other subfectB 
would be less zealous to serve him if he let Bomilcar suffer. 
In a few days he himself was ordered to quit Italy. It is 
said that as he was going out of Rome he turned back, and 
gazing on it said, "Venal city, and soon to pmshif a pnr- 
diaser were to be found ! '* 

Albinus passed over to Africa without delay; but, with 
all his diligence, he was baffled by Jugnrtha, who never 
"would give an opportunity of fighting, and kept illuding 
him witii offers of surrender. Many people suspected that 
the consul and he understood one another. The elections 
being at hand, AlMnus returned to Rome, leaving' hia 
brother Aulus in command of the army. A delay havkig 
occuned, in ccmsequence of two of the tribunes wantii^ to 
remain in office in opposition to their colleagues* Aldus, 
hoping to end the war or extort money firom Jugurtha, led 
out his troops in the month of January (643), and by loag 
marches came to a town named Suthul, where the royal 
treasures lay. The town was strong by nature and art: 
Jugurtha mocked at the folly of the legate, and by holdi^ 
out hopes of surrender drew him away from it. By bribes 
he gained some of the centurions and c^)tams of hone to 
promise to desert, others to quit their posts: he then sud- 
denly assailed the camp in the night; a centurion adhnitted 
hjm; tiie Romans fled to an adjacent hill, where tiiey were 
obliged to surrender, pass under the yoke, and ensaee to 
evacuate Numidia within ten days. 

Grief, terror, and mdignation prevailed at Rome when 
ttuadiJ^iracefal treaty was known. The senate, as was al- 

^i t^S^- ^™^^ to efface the Se ; but he 
a tbe troope in such a state of indiscipline tiiat he 
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cotUd not venture on any DperaticHU. At Rome, the tribune 
O. Abmilhis limetftnus took Bdvantage of the state of public 
Ceeling, to bring in a bill for inquiring into the conduct of 
tlioae who had adrieed Jugurtha to neglect the decrees of the 
Mnate, andof thoM who had taken bribes from him, had given 
liiin bock the elephanta and deserters, or made treatiea widt 
ium. The notnhty, consdoua of their guilt, strained trrerj 
nerve against the bill ; the people, more out of hatred to 
tAem than regard for the republic, ni^d it on and passed it. 
Strange to Bay, Scaums, one of the most guilty, had infla- 
ence enough to have himself chosen, among the three in- 
quisiton whom the bill appointed. The inquiry was pioBe< 
cubed with great asperity, the people being delighted to 
liare an opportunity of humbling the nobility ; common fiune 
"Vna deemed sufficient evidence, and Opimius, Beatia, Al- 
Wnua and others, were condemned. 

Alblnus' snccessor (643) was Q. Gsdlius Metellos, a 

'^"^Bn who was an honour to bis order, of hi^ talents, of 

■'^^esa integrity, of pure morals; his only defect was 

^™Je, " tlie common enl of the nobility," as the histwian 

^^'fea. He found the army as Soipio AMcAnna bad found 

*ua at Carthage and Numantia, and he employed the same 

jaaeana to restore its discipline. Jugurtha, aware of the 

'^iBd of man he had to deal with, and that there was now 

toH*^**"" for bribes, began to think of submission in earnest, 

jf ™ 8ent envoys offering a surrender, and stipulating only 

^^«>« Hves of hunself and bis children. But Metellus, 

livf^'^ there would be no peace in A&ica while Jugurtha 

pi^^^'reated -with the envoys separately, and by large 

up j^^*^ induced some of them to engage to deliver hun 

*^pi.y^^ or dead : in public he gave 3iem an amluguoas 

In ' 
ttn,^ «._ ^^..~. L. — -^-red Numidia, but saw no signs of 
their cattle were in the fields, the 
e forth to meet him, and furmshed 
I, He put a garrison into a large 
:b was a idace of great trade, and 
vantage if the war was to continue. 
: a still more pressing embassy; but 
g,ged the envoys to betray him, and 
.^ _j raising him the peace he sought 
.— _*** perform their promise. 

, i£zxci£d^ hflnself assailed by bis own arts,'Bnd 
P6 



that all hopes were fllunfe, feaolved once nrare to try Hie 
ftite of arms. Leanung that Metellui was on hia mardi 
for a riy^ named Muthnl« he placed hia troopa in ambni^ 
on a hill near it, by which the Roman army had to paw ; 
fant the wUd-olives and myrtles among which they lay did 
not sufficiently conceal th«n, and Metellua had time to 
prepare lor action. Jugurtha displayed all the talent of an 
able general but his troops were far inferior in quality to 
those to which they were opposed, and after a hanl-fought 
contest a complete victory remained with the Rcunans. 
Having given his men four days' rest Metellua led them 
into the best parts of Numidia, where he laid waste the 
fields, took and burned towns and castles, putting all the 
males to the sword and giving the plunder to his sddiera. 
Numbers of places therefore, submitted and received gar* 
risons, and Jugurtha became greatly terrified at thia mode 
ef oondnctmg the war. Aware tli^t nothing was to be 
hoped from a general action, he left the army he had as- 
sembled where it was, and placing himself at the head of 
a sdieot body of horse hovered about the Romans, attack- 
ing them when scattered, and destroying the forage wad 
the springs of water. These desultory attacks greatly ha- 
rassed the Roman troops ; and, as the only means of foreing 
Jugurtha to an action, Metellus resolved to lay siege to the 
laige and strong town of Zama. Jugurtha leaning hii 
design from deserters, hastened thither before him, and con* 
jured the townsmen to hold out bravely, promising to come 
with an army to their relief, and leaving them the deserters 
to assist in the defence. 

Metellus on coming before Zama attenqpted a storm ; 
in the heat ci the engagement Jugurtha made a sudd^ 
attack on the Roman camp and broke into it ; the soldiers 
fled in dismay toward those who vrere attacking the town. 
Metellus sent his legate Marius with the horse and some 
cohorts of the ^Met^ to the defence of the camp, and the 
Numidiaas were driven out vnth loss. Next day^ when 
they would renew the attack, they found the horse pre-> 
pared to receive them. A smart cavalry action oammeneed 
and lasted all through the day, and at the same time the 
town was gallantly attadced and defended : night ended 
the conflict. 

Metellus, seeing that there was no cdiance ef taking the 
town, OT (tf making Jugur^ fight except when and where 
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he pleftsed^ and that the summer was at an end, raised the 
siege and led his troops into the provinoe for the i?in« 
ter. He then renewed his secret dealings with Jugurtha'i 
friends ; and having induced even Bomilcar to come to him 
privately^ he engaged him, hy a promise ci pardon from the 
senate, to undertake to deliver up his master. Bomilcar 
took Ihe first opportunity to urge Jugurtha to a surrender, 
by picturing to him the wretched condition to whkh he 
was reduced, and the danger of the Numidians making 
terms for themselves without him. Bnvoys were therefore 
sent to Metellus, offering an unconditionaJ surrender. Me- 
t^us having assembled all the senators who were in Africa, 
and other fit persons, held a council alter the Roman usage, 
and with their concurrence sent orders to Jugurtha to de- 
liver up 300,000 pounds of silver, all his elephants, and a 
part of his horses and arms. This being done, he ordered 
him to send him the deserters : all were brought, except a 
few who had time to make their escape to the Moorish 
king Bocohus. Jugurtha was then directed to repair to the 
town of Tisiditmi, there to learn his fate : but his guilty 
conscience made him hesitate, and after fluctuating a few 
days he resolved once more to try the fortune of war. The 
senate continued Metellus in his command as proconsul 
(644). 

Jugurtha now strained every nerve. At his instigation 
the people of Vaga treacherously massacred the Roman 
garrison ; but they paid the penidty of their crime within 
two days ; for when Metellus heai^ of it, he took what 
troops he had with him, set out in the night, came on the 
Vagensesby surprise, slaughtered them, and gave the town 
up to plunder. About this time BomOcar's plans failed. 
He had associated with himself a man of high rank named 
Nabdalsa, to whom he wrote a letter urgmg immediate 
action. Nabdalsa, lying down to rest, put the letter on his 
pillow, and his secretary coming into the tent while he 
was asleep took and read it. He immediately hastened to 
gtte Jugurtha information. Nabdalsa was saved by his 
rank, and his protestations of his intention to reveal the plot, 
but Bomilcar and several others were put to death: some 
fled to the Romans, some to king Bocchus, and Jugurtha 
Remained without any one in whom he could place con- 
Mence, haunted by fear and suspicion. In this condition 
he was forced to an action, and defeated by Metellus. He 
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led to a large town named Iliak; irtiitluTMetellaB.tlifnigfa 
there xraa no water to be had for a apace of fifty milea, re- 
s>dved to puTsae him. He collected Teseeb of every Idnd, 
which he filled at tiie nearest river, and he ordered tlie 
Numidians to convey supplies of wata to a place wIhcJi he 
designated. When he reached that place a copioos rsin 
fell, and he thus came before Thala. from which JugurtliB 
fled in the night ^tfa a part of his treasure. After a siege 
of forty days the town was taken ; but the deserten had 
collected the things of most value into the palace, and then, 
after feasting and drinking, set fire to it and perished in the 
flames. Jugnrtha now sought to arm the Gstuliana in his 
cause, and he prevailed on fiocchue, whose daughter was 
among his wives, to form an alliance with him. Such was 
the condition of the war when the consul Manns came 
out to supersede Metellus. 

G. Marius* was the son of a amall proprietor at Arptnom 
in the Volscian country ; he entered the army when young, 
and distinguished liimBelf by his courage, his military skill, 
his temperance, and other qualities becoming a good soldier. 
He roEe through the inferior grades of the service, and was 
at length appointed by the people, who hardly knew him 
but by fame, to be a military tribune; he served under 
Scipio at Numantia, (thus be and Jugurtha were fellow- 
soldiers,) and that able man, it is said, foretold hia future 
eminence. In the year 633 be was made a tribone of Ae 
people, and be had a law passed to lessen the influence of 
the nobility at elections, and another abrogating that by 
which com was ordered to be sold to the people at a reduced 
price, — certainly no demagogic measure ; but the hardy 
peasant probably saw that an idle town-population could 
not hut be injurious to the state. He then stood for botfa 
sdileships in the one day, and lailed , but undismayed he 
shortly after sought the prKtorship, and gained it, tliough 
he wen accused of having used unfoir means. He next Irad 
as proprsetor the government of Ulterior Spain, which he 
cleared of the bands of robbers that infested it. Marius 

! fomily of the Julii ; and hu character 

[eteQus, when appointed to Nunddia, 

legates. 

Marius' ambition was the consulate; 

which had hitherto been the ezdonve 

Bm Plutansh, Maria*. 
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property of the nobility, to which no new man*, be bis meril 
what it might, had ever dreamed of aspiring. Marius, 
however, knew that the times were changed, and that the 
people would gladly seize an occasion to spite the nobility. 
Vulgar minds are commonly superstitious ; that of Ma- 
lius was eminently so, and it happened that as he was 
sacrificing, when in winter-quarters at Utica, the haruspex 
declared that mighty things were portended to him, and 
bade him rely on the gods and do what he was thinking of. 
He instantly applied to Metellus for leave to go to iCome 
to sue for tiie consulate. The proud noble coidd not con* 
ceal his amazement ; by way of friendship he advised h\n^ 
to modorate his ambition, and seek only what was within 
his reach; telling him however that he would give him leave 
when the public service permitted it. Marius applied again 
and again to no effect ; he then became exasperated, and 
had recourse to all the vulgar modes of gaining favour with 
the various classes of men ; he relaxed the discipline of his 
soldiers ; to the Italian traders, of whom there was a great 
number at Utica, and to whom the war was very injurious, 
he threw the whole blame of its continuance on the gene- 
ral's love of power, adding that if he had but one half of 
the army he would soon have Jugurtha in chains. There 
was moreover in the Roman quarters a brother of Jugur- 
tha's named Ghiuda, a man of weak mind, but to whom 
Mkipsa had left the kingdom in remainder, who was at 
this time highly offended because Metellus had refused him 
a guard of Roman horse and a seat of honour beside him- 
self. While he was in this mood Marius accosted him, 
exaggerated the af&ont he had received, called him a great 
man, who would without doubt be king of Numidia if Ju- 
gurtha were taken or slain, as he would be if A^ were con- 
sul. The consequence was that all these people wrote to 
their Mends at Rome, inveighing against Metellus, and 
desiring the command to be transferred to Marius. 

Metdlus, having delayed Marius as long as he could, at 
length let him go home. He was received with high favour 
by the people ; he was extdled, Metellus abused ; the one 
was a noble, the other one of themselves, the man of the 
people : party-spirit is always blind to the defects of its 



* A n(fvu8 homo, or ' new man/ was one in whose femily there bad 
been no curule dignity, and who therefore had no images. 
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fiivuiifltcs^f ftnd tii6 nifrits of its adTcraaries. Tiie ttibiiiftCi 
harangaed ; the peasants and tlie workmen of the city neg- 
lected l^eir bnaness to s upp o rt Marina ; tiie nobility were 
defeated, and he was made consnL The senate had alreadj 
decreed Nnmidia to MeteHns; but they were to be fnitiier 
humbled; a tribune asked the people ¥^om they woidd 
have to conduct the war with Jngurtha, and they replied 
Mariusf. 

The new consul set no bounds to his insolent exnhalion ; 
he made incessant attacks on the nobility, vaunting liiat he 
had won the consulate from them as spoils from a van- 
quished enemy. The senate dared r^nse none of his de- 
mands for the war ; they even cheerfully decreed a levy, 
thinking that the people would be unwilling to serve, and 
that Marius would thus sink in their &vour. But it was 
quite the contrary, all were eager to go and gain hme and 
plunder under Marius ; who having held an assemUy, in 
which as usual he inveighed against the nobility and ex- 
tolled himself, commenced his levy, in which he set the 
pernicious example of taking any that oflRsred, mostly Ga- 
pite-censi, instead of raising them in the old way firom tiie 
classest : he knew that those who had nothing to lose and 
all to gain were best suited to a man greedy of power and 
indiffCTcnt to his country. Having thus nused more than 
had been decreed, he passed over to Africa, where tiie army 
was given up to him by the legate Rutilius, as the jmyod 
spirit of Metellus could not brook the sight of his insc^ent 
nval. Yet so variable is the multitude, so really just when 
left to itself, that Metellus was received with as much fa- 
vour by the people as by the senate on his return, and he 
obtained a triumph and the title of Numidicua as the tme 
conqueror of Numidia$ . 

Marius displayed great energy and activity ; he laid the 
whole country waste, and forced the two kings to keep ata 
distance. Aware, like Metellus, that it was cmly by taking 
his towns he could reduce Jugurtha, and desirous of per- 
forming some feat to rival that oi the capture d Hudm, he 

* Political partisans are in this Bke lovers. *< Mr. WiBtg sfuirnU mo 
more thanagenilewum ottght to do,*' said an admirer of that deniMg«e. 

f This was a manifest violation of the Seropronian law. See above, 
p. 310. 

X Kot those of Servios; see above, p. 1701. 

§ Velleius F^ttercnlns, iL 11. 



fixed cm a town named Ciq[i»a, iimilarly sifted, but mMi 
Hub differenoe, that while diere were spiinffs outaide of the 
lonner^ there was but one at tiie latter> and that withia the 
walls. Having made his men load themselyea and the beaats, 
mostly with skins of water at the river Tama> he set forth 
9^ night-fall, not saying whither be was going ; and resting 
by day and marching by night, he reached b^ore day on the 
third morning a range of hills within two miles of Capsa ; 
and when it was day, and the peojde came out of the 
town, he ordered his horse and lig^t troopa to rush fear the 
gates. In this way the town was forced to capitulate s but, 
oontrary to the laws of nations, the grown nmles were put 
to the sword, the rest sold, the plunder given to the soldiers, 
and tiie town burnt. 

Hiis fortunate piece of temerity, for it was nothing bet- 
ter, greatly magmfied the fame of Marius, and scarcely any 
place ventured to resist him. He now proceeded to another 
act of similar fool-hardiness. There was near the river Mu- 
lucha a strong castle, on a single rock in the plain, in whicb 
the royal treasures were deposited. It was well supplied 
with men, arms, and provisions, and had a good spring of 
water ; one single narrow path led up to it from the plain, 
natufe having secured it on all other sides, Marius spent 
several days before it ; and having lost some of his best men 
to no purpose, he was thinking of retiring, when fcntune 
again stood his friend. A ligurian, seeing some snails on 
the back part of the rock, climbed up to get them, and going 
higher and high^ as he saw them, he at length reached the 
summit. He descended again, carefully noting the way, 
and then went and inform^ the consul of his discovery. 
Marius resolved to take advantage of it ; he sent with the U- 
gurian five trumpeters and four centurions^ who, climbed up 
while he kept the garrison occupied by an attack. Suddenly 
the Roman trumpets were heard to sound above ttiem, and 
liie women and children were seen flying down ; Marius tlran 
urged on his men, the wall was scaled, and the fort carried. 

About this time the qusestor L. Gomelius Sulla*, after^ 
wards so renowned, arrived in the camp with a large body 
of horse, to raise which he had been Idt in Italy. Jugur- 
tha having induced Bocohus, with a promise of a third of 

* Sulla, not Sylla, is the orthography of all good writers. The Latin 
language had no y in it at this time. Sulh, i, e. furula, i» said to be a 
dlmlniitiTe oitma. 
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his kingdom, to aid him effectually, their comUned foreea 
fell one evening on the Romans as they were martcfaiBg to 
their winter-quarters. The Romans were forced to retire to 
two neighbouring hills, around which the barbarians brvon- 
acked ; but towa^ morning, when they were mostly adleep, 
the Romans sounded their trumpets and rushed down and 
slau^t^red tiiem. In the neighbourhood of Cirta, four 
days after, the two kings ventured on another attack ; but 
they were again routed with great loss. The consul ^en 
went into quarters for the winter at Cirta, whither savoys 
came from Bocchus, requesting that two trusty persons 
might be sent to confer with him. Marius committed the 
bIS&i to Sulla and the legate Manlius ; and the aigmneitts 
of the former had no little effect on the king, who soon 
after sent five other envoys to Marius. They were so un- 
lucky as to £edlin with robbers on their way, by whom they 
were stript and plundered ; but Sulla, who commanded in 
the absence of Marius, treated them with great kindness ; 
and on the return of the consul a council was asseml^ed, 
and three of the envo3rs were, as Bocchus had desired, sent 
to Rome, where the senate granted him the friendship and 
alliance which he sought, provided he should deserve it. 

Bocchus then desired that Sulla might be sent to him. 
Sulla went (646) vrith a slight escort, and having ran no 
small risk of being captured or slain by Jugurtha, through 
whose camp he had to pass, reached the Moorish territcnies. 
By employing all the arts of a skilful negotiator, and woric- 
ing on the hopes and fears of the king, he at length engaged 
hmi to betray Jugurtha. The ci*af^ Numidian Was lured 
to a conference, and then seized and delivered up to SuHa. 
Marius remained in Africa as proconsul for two years. He 
viras chosen consul a second time in his absence, and he 
triumphed on the kalends of January (648), the day of his 
entering on office. Jugurtha adorned his triumph, and at 
its conclusion was thrust nearly naked into a dungeon. 
" Hercules !" said he, with a forced smile as he entered it, 
" what a cold bath you have !" He was there left to perish 
by hunger, and his guilty life ended on the sixth day. 

The cause of Marius being raised a second time to the 
consulate, in violation of rule and precedent, was an immi- 
nent danger which menaced the republic £rom the north, 
and which he alone was judged able to avert. 

In the year 689 intelligence reached Rome of the i^readi 
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of a barbdfous people named CSmfariane to fhe nortih^eaatem 
fixmtier of Italy. This people is supposed to have inhabited 
the peninsula of Jutland, and those parts which afterwards 
sent forth the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of England* At 
this time, lu^d by some of the causes which usually set 
barbarous tribes in motion, they resolved to migrate south* 
wards. The consul Cn. Papirius Carbo gave them battle 
in the modem Carinthia, but he sustained a defeat. The 
barbarians, instead of advancing into Italy, turned back^ 
and being joined by a German people named the Teut6nes» 
poured into Southern Graul, where (643) they defeated the 
consul M. Junius SiUnus. The next year the consul AL 
Aurelius Scaurus had a similar fate ; i^ in the following 
year (645) the consul L. Cassius Longinus was defeated 
and slain by the Tigurinians, a Helvetic people who had 
joined the Cimbrians, and the remnant of his army had to 
pass under the yoke to escape destruction. Q. Servilius 
Cs^io, the consvd of the year 647, turned his arms, as the 
Cimbrians appear to have been in Spain, against the Tecto- 
sages, and plundered their capital, Tol6sa (Toulouse), of to 
saored treasure, which he diverted to his own use. Caepio 
was continued the next year in his command ; and as the 
Cimbrians were returned from Spain, the consul Cn. Ms^« 
lius led his army into Oaul ; but he and Caepio, instead of 
uniting their forces, wrangled and quarrelled with each 
other, and kept separate camps on different sides of the 
Rhone ; in consequence of which both their armies were 
literally annihilated by the barbarians, who now seem to 
have seriously thought of invading Italy. It was at this 
coiijunctiure that Marius was made consul a second time. 

The Cimbrians however returned to Spain, where they 
remained during this and the following year. Marius, who 
was made ccmsul a third time, employed himself chiefly in 
restoring the discipline of the army ; and Sulla, who was 
his legate the first and a tribune the second year, display? 
ed his diplomatic talent now in Oaul as before in Numidni, 
and thus au^oaented the envy and hatred with which the 
rude ferocious consul regarded him. His colleague hap- 
pening to die just before the elections, Marius went to 
Rome to hold them, and there his friend the tribune Ji. Apu* 
leius Satuminus^ as had been arranged between them, pro- 
posed him for consul a fourth time. Marius affected to 
decline the lumour t Satuminus called him a traitor to his 
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(xniiitrjr tt 1m fdhfed to iflrve hir in Um taiie of berpetfli 
tiie Boene WM wdl acted between liiem, and Marios was 
made oonral with Q. Latatins Catalua (650). 

The prorlnce of Oanl was decreed to both tiio ocmisiiIb; 
and as tiie barbarians were now retained firom Spain and 
had divided their forces, the Gimbrians raoring to enter 
Italf on the north-east, tiie Teatones and Ambr6ne0 fiom 
Oaul, Marias crossed the Alps, and fortified a strong caaap 
on the banks of tiie Rhone, that he might raise tiie spirit 
of his men, and aecostom them to the sight of tiie huge 
bodies and ferocions mien of the beriMrians* He refased 
all their challenges to fight, and contorted himaelf wfHi 
repelling thefar assanlts on his camp; and at last the beite- 
rians, giving op all hopes of foraing him to action, re- 
solved to cross the Alps, leaving him behind tii«n« We 
are tc^ that tfiey spent six days m marching by the Roman 
camp, and that as they went they Jeeringly adced ^e mA^ 
diers if they had any messages to send their wives. Meiias 
then bn^e np his camp and followed them, keeping on tiie 
high groands till he came to Aquas ScEtin. He here diose 
for his camp an eminence where Hiere was no waAer, and 
when his s^diers complained he pointed to a stream nm- 
ning by the enemies' camp, and told them they must bny 
it tiiere with their blood. " Lead as on tlien at once 
while oar blood is warm !" cried they. *< We must first 
secure our camp," oooUy replied the general. 

The camp-servants, taking wi& l^em axes, hatchets, and 
some spears and swords for their defence, went down to the 
stream to water the beasts, and they drove off snob Of the 
enemies as they met. The noise roused the Ambrtees, 
who, though they were foU affcer a meal, put on their armour 
and crossed the stream ; the ligurians advanced to ongage 
tiiem, some more Roman troops succeeded, and tfae Am* 
brdnes were driven back to their waggons with loss. Hds 
dieck irritated the barbarians exceedingly, and the Romans 
passed the n^t in anxiety, expecting an attaett. In the 
morning Marius, having sent Glaudius Maredhus with 3000 
men to occupy a woody hill in the enemies' rear, prepaied 
to give battie. The impatient barbarians chlorged up-hill ; 
the Rimians, witii the advantage of the ground, drove them 
back, Marcellus fell on their rear, and the tout was soon 
oomplete t the slain and the capdves were, it is said not 
less than 100,000. As Marias after the batlie etood'wMi 
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a tattk, ill the aet of setting fiie to a p3t of flirir amw, 
messengers arrived with tidings of his being t^ain ehoeen 
ocmsul. 

Gatolus meantime had not been equally fortonate : not 
thinking it safe to divide his foroes for defending the passes 
of the Alpe> he retired behind the Atesis (Adige), securing 
the foids» and having a bridge in fraolt of h» positioi to 
commnninate with tibe country on the odier side* But 
when the Gimbrkms poured down ftom the Alps, and were 
beginning to fill up the bed of the river, his soldiers grew 
alarmed, and unable to retain them, he led them back, i&ban« 
dcming the plain of the Po to t^ barbarians. Qatulus 
was continued in his command as proooQsul the next 
year (651): his deficiency of military talent was made 
up for by the ability of L. Sulla, who had left Marius to 
join him. Marius, who was at Rcmie, instead of triumph- 
ing as was expected, summoned his troops from Ghiul and 
proceeded to unite them with those of Catulus, hoping to 
have the glory of a second victory i and when the battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Vercellse, he placed his 
own tnxms on the wings and those of Catulus in the 
centre, which he threw back in order that they might have 
as little share as possible in the action. But lus manceuvre 
was a failure, for an immense cloud of dust rising, which 
prevented the troops from seeing each other, Marius in his 
charge left the enemy at one side, and the brunt of the 
battle fell on the troqps of Catulus. The dust was of ad- 
vantage to the Romans, as it prevented their seeing the 
number of their foes : the heat of the weather (it b( 
now July) exhausted the barbarians, an^ they were ol 
to give way, and as their front ranks had bound themselves 
together by chains from their waists they could not escape* 
A dreadful spectacle presented itself when the Romans 
drove them to their line of waggons : the women rushed 
out, fen on the fugitives, and t^en slew themselves and 
th^ children; the men too put an end to themselves in 
various ways a the captives amounted to 60,000, the slain 
to double tiie number. Marius and Catulus triumphed to** 
gether, and though the former had had little share in the 
victory, his rank and the hme of his former one caused 
this also to be ascribed to him ; the multitude called him 
the third founder of Rome, and poured out libi^ons to him 
with the gods at their meals. He would have triumphed 



ikliAlyiifcforletrof CttohiB'aoUi^ and* as nm shall seei 
Im never foitgiiTe him his yictoiT^. 

One eTil of great magnitiide which resulted from this 
nar waSt te gnat uanber of akres that it dispearsed over 
the Reman dominions; and at thb verj time those of Sidlj 
were again in insmreotioa. Under the guidance of a i^i^ 
naiMd oahios, who assumed the name of Trypho and the 
TOjaldignity»Uiey defeated the Roman officers. InaoEiother 
part of the island the slaves made one Alhenio, a CilieiaD, 
flieir lung, hut he suhmitted to Trypho, after wluMse dearth 
he had the svqpieme command. At length (651) tiie con* 
sol Aquillitts idew Athenio with his own hand in an engage^ 
ment, and suj^pressed the rehellion. 
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Tbb cruelty with which the nobility had used their victory 
ever the Gracchi, and the scandalous corruption and pro^ 
jBtgacy which they had exhibited in the case of Jugurtha, 
had greatly exasperated the people against them, and ali- 
enated from them the affections of the lovers of justice and 
honour. Ambitious and revengeful men took advantage of 
this state of feeling to have themselves made tribunes, and 
to have measures passed injurious to the nobles as a body 
or as individuals. Csepio, who had attempted to modify 
Chaochus* law, which deprived the senators of the right of 
being judges, was, after his defeat by the Gimbrians, de- 
j^vlved of his command and his estate vras confiscated, and 

* The details of the battle are only to be found in Plutarch (Marius), 
whole authority were Sulla's own Memoirs, and therefore must be te- 
eelved with some suspicion. 

t Applan, B, C. i. 28^63. VeUeiua, ii« 13—17. Plat^ Marios and 
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the following year the tribune CastBUB had a l»ll passed 
(levelled at hun) pralubitiiig any one who hod been de- 
posed by the people from Bitting m the senate. He was 
some yean after prosecuted for the jdunder of the eold of 
Toldsa, and he ended his days in exUe. Domitius Aheno- 
baibus deprived the poatiffii of the right of choosing their 
own colleagaes, and gave it to the people ; and C. ServiHin 
GUucta offered the freedom of the city to any of the 
Latins or the elliea who should proaecute a magistnte to 
conviction. 

TlieBe, however, were but preludes to what was to fol- 
low. Marina was nused a sixth time to the consolate (652), 
and it is said that he employed both money and arts to pre- 
vent MetelluB from being his colleague, and to have L, Va- 
lerius Flaccus, on whom he could rely, appointed. His 
allicB were Glaucia and Satun^us, both mortal enemies to 
Metellus, who, but for his colleague, would, in his cen- 
sorship, have degraded them far their scandalous lives. 
Olaucia as prtetor presided when Satumtnus stood a second 
time for the tribunate. He was notwithstanding rejected, 
and Nonius, a bitter enemy to them both, elected; but 
when he left the assembly, tiiey sent a body of their satel- 
Utes after him who murdered him; and next moniing 
Olaucia, without waiting for the people, bad SatumiBus 
appointed by his own crew to take his place, no ooe ven- 
turing even to murmur. 

A series of measures of a demagogic nature were sow 

introduced. By one law the land which had been recovered 

from the Cimbrians beyond the Po was to be treated aa 

conquered land, without any regard to the ri^ts of ita 

ded among Roman citizens and 

:e were to be given to the veterans 

e to he led to Sicily, Achaia, and 

Q gold was to be employed in tha 

ivided. By another law com was 

It a reduced rate}. It was added 

he Gallic land, that in case of iu 

within five days swear to it^ and 

• AilT. Victor. t Clc. BJbui, 21. 

t AttiiBiemitetMeni, (Seep. 309.) AuctoradHerenn.l. 13. Citp\o, 
who was now qusitor, we sre here told, when he could not prevent tjie 
law frotn being put to the vole in any other way, broke the hiutuig« 
bri<]B«* (pcnlcf), uut took sway me Todeg-nnit. 
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Matters now remained rather tranquil for a few years. 
In 661 the tribune M. livius Drusus, the son of the o|qK>- 
nent of C. Gracchus, a young man of many estimable qua- 
lities but of great pride, brought forward a series of mea- 
sures by which he j^irapoaed to remedy the evUs of the 
state, and restore the authority of the senate. In tlie first 
place the knights had not exercised the exclusive li^t of 
acting as judges, given to them by the Sempronian law, 
one whit more impartially than the senators had done. Of 
this the late condemnation of P. Rutilius had been a glaring 
instance. Rutilius, one of the most upright and honour* 
able men of his time, had been both quaestor and legate in 
Asia, and he had exerted himself in defending the provin- 
cials against the abominable oppressions and extortions of 
the publicans. This drew on him the hatred of the whole 
equestrian order, a charge of extortion was got np against 
him, the judges joyfully found him guilty, and he had to 
go into exile. Ehrusus now brought in a bill, by which, as 
the senators amounted to three hundred, an equal number 
should be selected from the equestrian order, and the de- 
curies of judges be taken out of these six hundred, and he 
added that they should take cognisance of cases of bribery 
and corruption. This just and well-meant measure gave 
satisfaction to no party. The senate saw in it a loss of 
dignity, and they dreaded the influence their new associates 
might acquire. The knights in general viewed it only as 
a plan for gradually withdrawing the judidal power from 
them which they had found so profitable, and they were 
prepared to be envious and jealous of the three hundred of 
their own body who might be selected. Above all, they 
were offended at the bribery clause, as they had thought 
themselves quite secure of impunity on that head. 

To gain the common people at Rome Drusus proposed 
that the colonies in Italy and Sicily, which had been long 
since voted, should be formed, and that the Sempronian 
law for the distribution of com should be retained. He 
f urtiier, whether it was what he had originally in view, or 
annoyed at finding his good intentions so ill received*, re- 
solved to give the freedom of the state to all the Italians. 
He carried on his measures not without violence, and one 
evening when he returned home from the Forum, followed 
as usual by a great crowd, and was in his luJl dismissing 

• Y«U. Pat ii. 14. 
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them, he cried out that he was wounded. A shoemaker's 
knife was found stuck in his thigh, but the assassin was 
not discovered. " Ah ! my friends and relations," said he 
as he lay dying, " will the republic ever have a citizen such 
as I ? * " No judicial inquiry was instituted into this murder, 
and all the laws of Drusus were abrogated by a single sena- 
tusconsult, on the motion of the consul L. Marcius Philippus, 
as having been contrary to the auspices. 

The fettights resolved to push their success to the utter- 
most, and to deprive the allies of all hopes of the civic 
franchise. They therefore made the tribune Q, Varius, a 
Spaniard by birth, bring in a bill to punish all those who 
had openly or secretiy aided the Italians in their designs 
against the state ; for, as many of the leading senators had 
favoured their claims, they intended in this way to drive 
them from the city. The other tribunes interposed ; but 
the knights stood round them brandishing their naked 
daggers, and the bill was passed ; and prosecutions were 
instantiy commenced against the leading senators. Many 
were condemned ; others, such as Bestia and Cotta, went 
into voluntary exile. M. iEmilius Scaurus, the chief of the 
senate, being accused by Varius before the people, made the 
following defence : ** Varius of Sucro says that ^milius 
Scaurus has excited the allies to take up arms. M. Scaurus, 
the chief of the senate, denies it. There is no witness. 
Which, Quirites, should you believe? " The tribune did not 
attempt to go on with the prosecutionf. 

The alHes meantime, seeing that they had nothing now to 
expect from the justice of Rome, had resolved on an appeal 
to arms, and began secretiy to make the requisite combi- 
nations among themselves. The Romans, aware of what 
they were meditating, sent spies to the diiFerent towns ; and 
one of these seeing a youth led as a hostage from the town 
of Asculum to another town, gave information to the prae- 
tor Servilius, who hastened thither and sharply rebuked 
the Asculans for what they were doing ; but they fell on 
and slew him and his legate Fonteius, and then massa- 
cred all the Romans in the place and pillaged their houses. 
Before, however, the confederates commenced the war, they 
sent to Rome requiring to be admitted to a participation in 

• Veil. Pat ii. 14. 
V ti ,^?"^"^ on Cicero pro Scauro. Quintil. v. 12. Curious enougli, 
Varius himself was condemned On his own law (Asconlus as above). 

Q 
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the faonours and advantages of that state, to whose great* 
ness they had so mainly contributed. The senate replied that 
if they repented of what they had done they mig^t send a 
deputation, otherwise not. The confederates then resolved 
to try the chance of arms : their army, formed from the con- 
tingents of their several states, amounted to lOO^OOO men, 
exclusive of the domestic forces of each state. 

All the peoples of the Sabeliian race, except the Sabines 
and Hemicans, who had long since become Roman citizens, 
shared in the war which now broke out ; in which Rome 
had to struggle for her existence with enemies whose troops 
equalled her own in number, discipline, and valour, and 
who had generals as skilful as those she could oppose to 
them. The allies chose Corfinium, the chief town of the 
Pelignians, for their capital, under the name of Italia ; they 
appointed a senate of 600 members, two consuls, and twelve 
praetors. The first consuls were Q. Pompssdius Silo a Mar- 
sian, and C. Papius Mutilus a Samnite ; the former with 
six prsetors had the command in the north and west ; the 
latter virith six praetors also commanded in the south and 
east. Among the prsetors were the following, T. Lafrenius, 
C. Pontidius, Marius Egnatius, M. Lamponius, C. Judaci- 
lius, Vettius Scato, Pontius Telesfnus, L. Cluentlus, and 
P. Ventidius. The war is named the Social, Marsic, or Italian 
war, from the names of those engaged in it. 

The Roman senate made diligent prq)aration8 to meet 
the coming danger ; the Latins, Tuscans, Umbrians, and the 
people of some other parts of Italy remained faithful, and 
troops came from Gaul and from the foreign allies. The 
chief command of the forces^ which equalled those of the 
Italians in number, was given to the consuls L. Julius Cae- 
sar and P. Rutilius Lupus ; the former had as legates his 
brother P. Lentulus, L. Sulla, T. Didius, M. Marcellus 
and M. Licinius Crassus ; the legates of the other consul 
were C. Marius, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, Q, Servilius Gaepio, 
C. Perpema and Valerius Mess^. 

The advantages were at first all on the side of the Italians. 
Vettius Scato defeated the consul Julius, and took the town 
of iEsemia in Samnium. Marius Egnatius took Venafrum 
by treachery, and destroyed two Reman cohorts that were 
in it. P. Presentseus defeated a force of 10,000 men under 
the legate Perpema, and killed 4000 of them ; for which 
Rutilius deprived Perpema of his command^ and gave what 
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remained of his ttoapB to C. Marina. Lampomua defeated 
Crassus ^rith a loss of 800 men, and forced lum to shnt him- 
Belf np in Gromentum. Papius entered Campania and took 
Nola, StabisB, Mintume, and Salemum ; the troopa in all 
these places entered his service, and when he laid waste the 
country round Nuceria the neighhouring towns all declared 
for him, and augmented his forces with 10,000 foot and 
1000 horse. He then laid siege to Aoeme, to whose relief 
the consul Julius came with 10,000 GFaUic foot and a body 
of Moorish and Numidian troops; but Papius, sending toVe* 
nusia for a son of Jujgurtha's who was a prisoner th^, clad 
him in purple, and showed him to the Numidians, a greai 
number of whom deserted ; and Csesar became so dubious of 
the rest that he sent them away home. When, however, 
Papius made an attempt on his camp, he was repelled with 
the loss of 6000 men. 

RutiHus and Marius advanced to the liris, over which 
they threw two bridges within a short distance of each 
other* Vettius 8cato, who was encamped opposite that of 
Marius, went and lay in ambush during the night at that of 
Rutilius ; and when the Romans cross^ in the mormng he 
drove them back with great loss, Rutilius receiving a wound 
in the head, of which he afterwards died. But meantime 
Marius had crossed over and taken Vettius' camp, which 
obliged him to retreat. When the bodies of the consul and 
other men of rank were brought to Rome for interment, the 
sight was so dispiriting that the senate made a decree that 
in future all who fell should be biuied on the spot $ the 
Italians when they heard of it made a similar decree. 

Marius and Csepio were directed to take the command 
of Rutilius* army, as no consul could now be elected in his 
place. Pompesdius then pretended to desert to Ctepio, and 
urging him to advance and fall on his troops, now witiiout 
a leader, led him into an ambush, where he and most of his 
men were slain. At the same time, as Csesar was leading 
his army, said to be 80,000 foot and 5000 horse, througha 
defile, he was fedlen on and routed by Egnatius. He es^ 
caped with difficulty to Te&num, where havmg re^assembkd 
his troops he went and encamped over against Papius^ Whe 
was still before Acerrse. 

The Marsians having attacked Marius he droVe theni 
back into some vineyards, whither he did not venture to 
pursue them ; but Sulla, who was encamped bthind th6 

a2 
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vineyards, when he heaid the noifie fell on the fbgitives, 
and the entire loss of the Marsians was 6000 men. This 
however only exasperated that gallant people, and they soon 
took the field again. On the side of Falemum, Jadacilius, 
Lafirenitts, andVentidius, having united their forces, drove 
Pompeius into flrmum, where, leaving Lafirenius to watch 
him, the others went away. But Sulpicius came to his re- 
lief, and while the besieged made a sally he fell on the 
camp of the besiegers and set it on fire. The Italians were 
defeated and their general slain. 

In this war the conduct of Marius was little worthy of 
his former fame ; whether in consequence of his age (he 
was now sixty-five), or of a nervous ^sorder, as he himself 
said, he acted with timidity and irresolution, shuttLng liinnaftlf 
up in an entrenched camp, and allowing the enemy to in« 
suit him, and finally resigning his command. 

The first year of the war was now drawing to a dose ; 
the senate had been obliged to allow the freedmen to be 
enlisted for the legions, and the Tuscans and Umbrians 
showed strong s3rmptoms of an inclination to share in the 
revolt. The opponents to the claims of the allies were 
forced to yield, and the consul Julius had a law passed 
granting ihe civic franchise to the Latins and those who 
had not revolted, and finally to those who should lay down 
their aims. This prudent measure at once quieted the 
Tuscans. 

The consuls of the next year (663) were Cn. Pompeius 
and M. Porcius Cato. The former defeated a body of 15,000 
Italians who were on their march for Etruna : the slain 
were 5000 in number ; and it being winter, more than half 
of those who escaped perished by hunger and the severity 
of the weather. His colleague was less fortunate, for about 
the same time, having gained some advantages over the 
Marsians, he made an attack on their camp, but was defeated 
and slain. Pompeius laid siege to Asculum ; the praetor 
Cosconius was defeated by the Samnites, but being joiaed 
by the praetor Lucceius he again engaged, and routed them 
with a loss of 15,000 men and their general Marius Eg- 
xmtius. 

Sulla defeated the Italian sreneral Cluentius at Pom- 
pen m Campania. He then entered Samnium, and took the 
town of .^Ecuianum. He defeated Papius near iEsemia, and 
theu tQpk ^ovitoum. 
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Pompdns meantime urged on the siege of Ascnlam* Ju- 
dacilius, who was a native of that town, advanced with 
eight cohorts to its relief, sending word to the people to 
make a sally when they saw him. This however they did 
not do ; but he forced his way in nevertheless, and seeing 
no chance of being able to maintain the town, he seized and 
put to death those who had turned the people against him. 
He l^en raised a pyre in a temple, on which he placed a 
couch, and having feasted with his friends and swallowed 
poison, he lay down, directing them to set fire to it, and 
he thus perished. 

Fortune was everywhere adverse to the allies ; one by 
one they had lost their best generals ; the spirit of resistance 
graduaUy died away ; and they all, but the Samnites and 
Lucanians, submitted and received the Roman franchise: 
and thus after two years ended the Social war, which had 
cost Italy the loss of 300,000 of the flower of her popu- 
lation, in the concessions that might have obviated it. 
To prevent the allies from acquiring a preponderance by 
their numbers in the Comitia, the senate, instead of distri- 
buting them in the actual tribes, formed, as was the ancient 
practice, eight new tribes to contain them; a measure which, 
though not noticed at the time, gave rise to future dissen- 
sions. 

During the Social war an event occurred at Rome which 
strongly shows the disregard for law, both human and di- 
vine, which then prevailed. The money-lenders were press- 
ing hard on their debtors, and contrary to law insisting 
upon interest on interest. The praetor Sempronius AseUio, 
in the trials which took place, reminded the jurors of the law 
on the subject ; and this so incensed the usurers, that they 
resolved to fall on him as he was sacrificing to Castor and 
Pollux in the Forum. A stone was thrown which struck the 
cup out of his hand; he fled for refuge 'to the temple of Vesta, 
which was hard by, but the usurers got between him and it; 
he then ran into a tavern, whither fiiey pursued and killed 
him. Some even went into the temple, which it was not 
lawful to enter, thinking he had fled to the Vestals, and re- 
solved that even so he should not escape. The senate oflered 
a reward in money to any freeman, liberty to any slave, 
and a pardon to any accomplice who would give infor- 
mation against the murderers; but the usurers had dis- 
guised themselves so that they could not be identified, or 
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peiliaps people wtre loo mueh in terror c^ them to give in- 
formation. i 

The merits of Bulla in the Social war had been so great 
that he was raised immediately to the consulate (664) with 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, and the conduct (^ the war figainst 
Mithridlltes king of Pontus was committed to him. But the 
envy andthe cupidityof Marius were excited, and he reaolYed 
if possible to deprive him of his command. He leagued 
himself for this purpose with P. Sulpicius Rufus> a tribune 
of the people, a man of talent and a daring oharaoter, and 
they projected a law for transferring the command to Marius. 
For this purpose it was necessary to get a majority in the 
tribes ; and as this could not be e&cted as they were 
l^en constituted, Sulpicius brought in a bill for distri- 
buting 'the new citizens among M the tribes; for as tiiey 
were highly discontented with their present position, he 
reckoned that they would give their votes to those who 
would relieve them from it. But the old oitizena were not 
so wUHng to part with their monopoly ; they employed 
sticks and stones against the intruders. The consuls, as the 
day of voting drew near, being apprehensive of further dis- 
turbance, proclaimed a JusHtnm> Sulpicius directed hia 
adherents to come to the Forum that day with concealed 
daggers, and to do as he should direct them. When there* 
fore all was ready, he called cm the consuls to dissolve the 
Justitium as being illegal. A tumult ensued, the daggom 
were drawn and brandished, and the consuls meimeed. 
Pompeius fled; Sulla retired to consult the senate; ond 
while he was away the Sulpician party fell on and muxdered 
Pompeius' son, for freely speaking lus mind. Sulla th^i 
dissolved ilie juatitium, and set out for his army, whidi was 
at Nola : Sulpicius had his bill passed forthwith, and tiie 
Mithridatio war decreed to Marius. 

Sulla having assembled his troops told them all that hid 
occurred at Rome, and as their hopes of plunder in the 
East were high, and they feared that Marius would have 
other troops and officers, they called on him to lead them 
at once to Rome. He gladly obeyed, and set forth at the 
head of six legions. The soldiers stoned the trilranea 
whom Marius sent to take the command ; the senate, com^ 
pelled by Marius, sent two praetors to prohibit the advance 
of Sulla, but they narrowly escaped with their lives from 
thq soldiery. Other embassies f(^owed, praying Sufla not 



to <^me nearer than where be was, at the fifth milestone* 
Marius wishing to get time to prepare for defence. Sulla 
seeing through the design gave tiie promise ; but he fol- 
lowed close on the heels of the envoys, and he himself 
with one legicm seized the Cselian gate, while Pompeius 
with another seized the Colline ; a third went to the bridge, 
a fourth stayed without, and Sulla led the remaining two 
into the city. The people began to throw missiles and tiles 
on them from the roofs ; but when Sulla t^eatened to set 
j^re to the houses they desisted, Marius and his party gave 
tiiem battle at the Esquiline but they were defeated, and 
Marius and Sulpicius having vainly essayed to excite the 
slltves fled out of the city, 

Sulla next day assembled the people, and having de* 
plored the condition into which the constitution had been 
brought by the arts and the violence of wicked men, pro- 
posed afi the only remedy a return to the former whole- 
some state of things ; that no measure should be brought 
before the people that had not been examined and approved 
of by the senate ; and that the voting should be by the 
classes, as arranged by king Servius, and not by the tribes. 
He then, as the senate was so much reduced, selected 300 
of the most respectable men to augment it. All the late 
measures of Sulpicius were declared illegal, and he, Ma« 
rius and his son, and about twelve other senators, were 
outlawed, and their property confiscated, 

Sulpicius was betrayed by a slave and put to death, 
Marius escaped in the night to Qstia, where one of bia 
friends had provided a vessel for him ; he embarked, but a 
storm coming on he was obliged to land near Circaeimi, 
where as he and his companions were rambling about, some 
herdsmen who knew him telling him that a party of horse 
had just been seen in quest of him, they got into a wood* 
where they passed the night without food. Next morning 
they set out' for Mintumse, but on turning round they 
saw a troop of horsemen in pursuit of them. There hap- 
pened to be two vessels just then lying dose in to the shore, 
and they ran and got aboard of ti^em. The horsemen 
came to the water's edge, and called out to the crews to 
put Marius out, but they were moved by his entreaties, 
and refusing to deliver him up sailed away; but afterwards, 
reflecting on the danger they were running, they persuaded 
him to land at the mouth of the Jiris to get some food and 
repose, and while he wa3 lying in the grass they got 09 
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board, and making sail left him to bis fate. He ramble^ 
about the marshes till he reached the solitary hut of an old 
man, whose compassion he implored. The old man led 
bim away Into the marsh, and making him lie down in a 
hollow spot near the river covered him with sedge and 
rushes. Presently Marius heard at the hut the voices of 
those who were in pursuit of him, and fearing lest his host 
might betray him he got up, and went and stood up to bis 
nedc in the mud and water of the marsh. Here he was 
soon discovered, and was dragged out, naked as he was, 
and led to Mintumse and placed in confinement. The au- 
thorities there having consulted together resolved to put 
bim to death, and a Crallic horseman was sent to dispatch 
bim. The QkvI, when he approached the spot where be 
was lying in a daik room, was daunted by the fiery glare of 
the old warrior's eyes, and when he rose and cried with a 
tremendous voice, " Dost thou dare to slay Caius Marius ? " 
be rushed out, crying, " I cannot kill Caius Marius." The 
magistrates then determined not to have the blood of so 
great a man on their heads, and they gave him his liberty, 
and leading him to the coast piA him on board of a vessel 
to pass over to Africa. He landed at Carthage ; but pre- 
sently came a messenger from Sextilius, the governor of 
the province, ordering him to depart. He long sat in si- 
lence, looking sternly at the envoy, on whose inquiry of 
what reply he should make to the praetor, he groaned, and 
said, " Tell him you saw Caius Marius sitting an exile 
among the ruins of Carthage." He then retired to the 
little isle of Cercina, where he was joined by his son and 
several of his other friends, and they remained there watch- 
ing the course of events. 

Sulla sent back his army to Capua, in order to pass over 
to Greece ; his colleague Q, Fompeius was to remain to 
protect Italy with the troops of Cn. Fompeius ; but this 
army, probably with the approbation of their general, fell 
on and murdered the consul when he came to the camp, 
and Sulla was obliged to leave the command with Cn. Fom- 
peius. He moreover foimd that the people were adverse 
to him, for they rejected his nephew Nonius and his friend 
Servius with contempt when he recommended them for 
office. He affected to be pleased at seeing the people ex- 
ercising the liberty, for which he said they were indebted to 
bim ; and he acquiesced in the appointment of L. Cornelius 
Cinnas of the opposite faction, to the consulate with Cn. 
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Octavius, who was of his own party. He tried to bind 
Cinna, by the solemnity of an oath, to attempt no innova- 
tion in his absence. They ascended the Capitol, and Cinna, 
in the ancient mode, grasping a stone prayed that if he did 
not keep his engagement he might be cast out of the city 
as he flung away tiiat stone. Sulla then departed for his 
army. 



CHAPTER IV.* 

8TATB OP ASIA.— PIEST MITHEinATIC WAR.— SULLA IN 

6BEBCB. ^VICTOBIES OF CHiBBONEA AND OBCHOMENUS. 

PEACE WITH HITHBIDATES. PLACCUS AND PIMBBIA. 

SEDITION OP CINNA. BETUBN OP MABIUS. CBTJELTIES 

OP MABIUS AND CINNA. DEATH AND CHABACTEB OP MA- 
BIUS. — BETUBN OP SULLA. HIS VICTOBIES. PBOSCBIF- 

TIONS OP SULLA. HIS DICTATOBSHIF AND L^WS. HE 

LAYS DOWN HIS OFFICE AND BETIBE8. — HIS DEATH AND 
FUNEBAL. — HIS CHABACTEB. 

The acquisition of the kingdom of Attains caused the Ro- 
mans to become deeply interested in the affairs of the East, 
We will therefore now take a slight view of the political 
condition of Anterior Asia at this time. 

After the reign of Antiochus the Gb-eat the kingdom of 
Syria had gone rapidly to decay. The dominions east of 
the EuphiStes were gradually occupied by the Farthians^ 
a people probably of Turkish race, and their empire finally 
extended over the whole of Persia; their princes were named 
Arsacides, from Arsaces, the first of their line. Another por- 
tion of the Syrian dominions was about this time seized on 
by Tigr^nes king of Armenia, who became one of the most 
powerful monarchs of Asia. The kings of Bithynia and Cap- 
padocia were dependent on the Romans ; but the kingdom 
of Pontus on the Euxine, under its present monarch Mithri- 
d^tes VII., a prince of great activity and talent, had risen 
to considerable importance. It was against this monarch 
that Sulla was now to direct the arms of Rome, with whom 
the war had originated as follows. 

• Appian, Mithridatica, 1-63. Bell. Civ. I 55-107. Velleius, il. 
20-28. Plut, Marius and Sulla. 
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Mitimd&tes, having, it is said, caused ^e Idng (jlCvpptk^ 
docia, who was mairied to his sister, to be murdered, claimed 
the guardianship of his infant nephew. His siste? appealed 
for protection to NicomMes of Bithjnia ; but Mithnd4tea 
entered Gappadocia, murdered his nephew, and seized the 
kingdom. The Gappadocians rebelled against him and 
called on the Romans. The senate declared them free^ and 
directed them to form a repubhc; but knowing none but the 
regal form of government, they sent to entreat that they 
might have a long. Their wish was acceded to, and their 
choice fell on one Ariobarzanes. Mithiiddtes made no op- 
position; but he secretly stirred up the Armenians, who drove 
the new monarch from bis throne ; and Sulla, who had just 
been preetor, was sent from Rome (660) to restore him. 
On this occasion Sulla advanced to the Euphrates, where 
Parthian ambassadors came to him proposing an alliance with 
Rome. 

On the death of Nicom^des (661) the throne of Bithynia 
was disputed by his son Nicom^des and Socrates named 
Chrestos ; the Pontic king, in alliance with his powerful 
son-in-law Tigdbies of Armenia, supported the latter, and 
at the same time drove Ariobarzanes out of Gappadocia. 
Hie Romans sent (602) an embassy, headed by M. Aqitilius, 
to rest(Nre the two kings, which was done without any at- 
tempt on the part of Mithridates to prevent it. Aquilius 
and his friends and followers, who had, according to the 
usual custom, made the kings and all the towns pay large 
sums of money or enormous interest iot what they lent them> 
lookhig forward to the advantages to be derived from a war, 
required the kings to make an irruption into the dominiona 
of Mithriddtes. NicomMes unvidllingly complied, on their 
assurance that they would aid him. Mithridates, desirous 
to put the Romans in the wrong, offered no resistance, but 
sent an embassy to complain ; and on receiving an ambi- 
guous unsatisfactory reply, he entered and seized Gappa- 
docia. He then sent again to the Romans, displaying his 
power and advising them to justice and peace ; but they in 
indignation ordered his envoy to quit th^ camp and never 
to return. 

The Roman commissioners, with L. Gassius, the governor 
of the province of Asia, now took upon them, vdthout ccHi- 
sulting the senate and people, and in the very midst of the 
Social war, to make war on a most powerful monarch. They 



qolleoted a force of 120,000 meQ» fund diYidiag ihem into 
three coipe, Cassius, Aquilius, and Q. Oppiua took different 
positions, while Nicom^des vra3 at the head of an army of 
his suhjects. But the Pontic generals Archel4us and Neo- 
ptolemus, two Cappadocians hy birth, defeated Nicom^des ; 
the Roman commanders successively had the same fate, and 
Mithrid&tes was speedily master of the whole of Asia north 
of Mount Taurus, and the isles of the u£g6an cheerfully 
submitted to his dominion, Rhodes alone remaining faithful 
to the Romans, 

Mithrid^tes now gave a dreadful proof of his hatred to 
the Romans. He sent secret orders to the people of the 
Greek towns on the coast to rise on a certain day and mas- 
sacre all the Romans and Italians, men, women and chil- 
dren, slaves and free, without mercy ; and such was the 
hatred the Romans had brought on themsdves by their in* 
solence, oppression and extortion, that tiie mandate was 
strictly obeyed, — less, says the historian, from fear of the 
king than from animosity toward them. No mercy waa 
shown, no temple was a sanctuary ; those who grasp^ the 
images of the gods were torn from them ; the children were 
slain before the face of their mothers, whose own fate was 
only so long deferred. The lowest calculation givea 80,000 
as the number of those who perished. Such as escaped 
sought refuge in Rhodes, which Mithrid^tes besieged by 
sea and land ; but to no effect, as he was obliged to retire 
with disgrace. Meantime in Ghreece the Athenians, Boeo- 
tians, Achaeans, and Laconians had declared for him, and 
Archelius passed over and made the Piraeeus his head- 
quarters, while an Ejucurean philosopher named Aristion 
became the tyrant of the city by means of a garrison oi 
2000 men that Archeldus had given him to guard the trea- 
sure which was transferred thi&er from Delos. Near Chs^- 
rcm^a Brutius Sura, the legate of Sentius governor of Ma- 
cedonia, engaged the Pontic ttoo^ for tiiree days> and 
forced t^em to fall back to Athens. 

Sulla was now (665) landed with five legions and some 
troops of the allies. All Bceotia declared for him; he ad- 
vanced into Attica, and laid siege to Athens and the Pirae- 
eus, being desirous to end the war as speedily as possible 
and return to Rom^. He first tried to storm the Piraeeus,, 
but failing in the attempt he made all kinds of nmchines, 
catting down for that purpose the trees of the Academy and 
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fteLyoftiim, and takii^ the sacred treasures from E phlamm , 
Delphi, and Olympku All the assaidts on the Firaoeus were 
galbmtiy repelkd by Archdi^Uis, and as the Pontic fleet ccnn- 
manded the sea no want was felt ; but in the city fieunine 
soon began to rage, while the misery of the wretdied eiti- 
zena was augmented by the insolence and cruelty oi Axi- 
stion. At length the chatter of eame old men, blaming him 
for not having secured a certain part of the wall» was over- 
heard by the Romans, and Sulla attacked the town ob that 
sideand forced his way in. He gave orders for an india- 
cciminate slaughter ; no age or sex was spared ; the very 
sitreets ran blood, till night ended the carnage; he then 
granted to the prayers of his friends, and the former renown 
of the city, the lives of those who remained. Aristion fled 
to the Acropolis, but thirst soon compelled him to surrender, 
and he was put to death. Sulla then pressed Hie siege of 
thePiraBeus more vigorously than ever, and Archel^s having 
at length embarked his troops and left it to its feite, he took 
and burned it, without sparing its noble docks and arsenal 

ArcheUus meantime, in conjunction with the otker 
generals, had assembled an army stated at 120,000 men, 
with which he encamped near Chaeron^a. Sulla led his 
troops into Boeotia. iOrcheldus, knowing the inferiority of 
his soldiers, wished to avoid an action, but the impetuosity 
of some of the other generals was not to be restrained ; 
they gave battie to disadvantage, and sustained so entire a 
defeat that only 10,000 men, it is said, of the whole army 
escaped, while we are assured that the Romans lost but 
thirteen men I ArcheUus fled to Euboea, and soon after 
Mithriddtes having sent another army of 80,000 men under 
Dorylius into Greece, he joined it, and taking the com- 
mand encamped at Orchomenus. Sulla, seeing tiie fine 
plain which ext^ids thence to Lake Copais so well adapted 
for the action of the enemies' numerous cavalry, dug trenches 
through it ten feet wide to impede them. Archel&us, ob- 
serving what he was about, made a charge ; the Romans 
weretgiving way> when Sulla jumping from his horse seized 
a standsQxl^ 'and advanciog alone with it cried out, " If aay 
ask you, Romans, where you left your general, say fitting 
at Orchomenus/' Shame took place of fear, tiie troops 
turned, Sulla sprang again to horse, the enemies were driven 
to their;c«TOp vri&.a los^ pf 15,000 mm, and next day the 
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camp wad atomed, and those who were in it Blanghtered or 
driven into the marshes, where they were drowned. Ar« 
chel^ fled to Chalcis, and Sulla retired to Thessaly for the 
winter. 

Meantime matters at Rome had taken a torn highly nn- 
feivourable to Sulla, and his friends came fl3ring for safety 
to his camp. He was therefore anxious to terminate the 
war, and gladly hearkened to the proposal of an interview 
with Archelaus for that purpose. Archeldus, who knew his 
situation, proposed that he should give up all deagns on 
Asia and return to the civil war in Italy, for which Mithri- 
d&tes would supply him with mcmey, ships, and troops. 
This bdng indignantly rejected, it was agreed that the kmg 
should restore all his conquests in Asia, pay 2000 talents, 
and furnish seventy ships fully equipped^ and then be se- 
cured in his other dominions and declared an ally of Rome. 
Sulla then, accompanied by Archelaus, set out for the Hel- 
lespont; but envoys came from Mithridates refusing to give 
up Paphlagonia. This roused the indignation of Sulla. Ar- 
chelaus craved permission to go to his master; and an inter- 
view between Sulla and Mit£ridates having taken place at 
Dardanum, all was arranged as Sulla desired. He excused 
himself to his soldiers for not exacting more satisfection for 
the blood of so many myriads of Roman citizens, by telling 
them that if the king and Fimbria were to unite tiieir troops 
he should be unable to withstand them. 

C. Flavins Fimbria vi^as at this time in Asia, at the head 
oi a Roman army of the Marian faction. Cinna, as we 
shall presentiy relate, having made L. Valerius Flaccus his 
colleague in the consulate, sent him with two legions to 
take l£e conduct of the Mithridatic war from Sulla, and, as 
he was not a military man. Fimbria, who vi^as a good oflicer, 
was sent out as his legate. Fearing, as it woidd seem, to 
meet Sulla, Flaccus led Ids troops through Macedonia to 
the Hellespont, and here a quarrel taking place between 
him and Fimbria, the latter, having excited a sedition 
against him among the soldiers, whom his avarice had ali- 
enated, murdered him and took the command of the army, 
with which he gained some advantages over Mithrid&tes 
and his son. He was encamped at liiyatira at the time of 
the peace, and Sulla instantiy marched against him. Fim- 
bria's troc^ began at once to desert, and finding he could 
not rel^ Q^, th§m, a|id being mortified by Sulla's refusal of 
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a penonal infemew, he pat an end to himself. His am^r 
then jodned that of Sulla, who having regtdated the afiaiis 
of Asia, rewarding those who had been faithful to Riune, 
and imposing such heavy fines on the rest of the towns as 
immersed them in debt to the usurers and became a source 
of incakulable misery, he set out for Gh^eece on his return 
to Italy, where a new war awaited him. 

For scarcely had he left Rome wh^i Gtnna, heedless ol 
his oath, and having, it is said, received a large bribe for 
the pui^iose, renewed Sulpieius' project of dividing the new 
citizens among all the tribes. Octavius, with the senate 
and the old citizens, opposed him. A large number of the 
new citizens armed with daggers occupied the Forum, to 
carry the law by terrc»r ; but Octavius, at the head of the 
opposite party, also armed, came down and dk^)ersed them. 
Several were slain, and Ginna having vainly essayed to 
excite the slaves fled from ^ the city. The senate declared 
his dignity to be forfeited, and L. Gomelius Merula, tl^ 
Flamen Di^Qis, was made consul in his place. Cinna re« 
paired to the axmy at Nola, which he induced to deekre for 
him ; he also gained several of the allied towns, which fur^ 
nished him vnSa. men and money ; and C. Milonius, Q. Ser- 
torius, and others of his senatorial friends, having come 
from Rome and joined him, he resumed the consular en- 
signs and advanced against the city, which Octavius and 
Merula had put in a state of defence. They had also sum- 
iQoned Pompeius Strabo to their aid, and he was now en- 
camped before the CoUine gate. 

CHnna having recalled Marius, he embarked with his 
friends and made sail for Italy. He landed in Btruria, 
where his name and his promises rea^eting the places in 
the tribes drew about 6000 men to his standard ; he tib^A 
salt to Cinna, offi^ring to serve under him. Cinna over- 
joyed sent him proconsular ensigns; but Marius, who still 
wore the dress in which he had fled from Bcmie, and had 
never eut or trimmed his hair since that time, replied thi^ 
they did not become one in his condition. They divided 
their forces into three parts, Cinna and Carbo lying before 
the city, Sertorius above, Marius below it ; and Marius 
having taken Ostia, and put its inhabitants to the sword, 
threw a bridge over the river so that no provisions could 
reach the city. 

Octavius was a4vised to offer liberty to the slaves ; bat 



be irepUed that he \fo\M not gire slaves a aha^e ia thai 
country from which, m defenee ol the }aw8> he iifas ex*' 
eluding C, Marius. Orders vfeire sent to Metellus Hus, 
who was aeting against the Samnites, to make terms with 
them and eome to the aid of the city. But while he hesi- 
tated to grant the terms they required, Marius sent, and 
{HTomising them aU they demanded, gained them over ta 
his side. Ap. Claudius^ a military trihune who had charge 
of the Janiculan, admitted Marius into the town* and he 
then let in Cinna ; but the troop« of Octavius and Pompeiua 
drove them out again. Pompeiua was shortly after killed 
by lightning. 

Famine now began to be dreaded in the city, and both 
slaves and free deserted in great i\umbers« The sens^ 
therefore sent envoys to treat with Cinna : he asked if they 
came to him as consul or as a private person ; they hesi- 
tated, and retired. He Uien encamped nearer Hie city, and 
the senate finding the desertion increase were obliged to 
deprive Merula of bis office, and send to Cinna as consul. 
They only asked him to swear that there should be no 
slaughter; he declined to swear, but promised that he 
would not of his own accord be the cause of any one's 
death, and he desired that Octavius should leave ^e city 
lest any evil should befall him. Cinna spoke thus from hisl 
tribunaJ, beside which stood C. Marius in silence ; but his 
stem look showed what he was meditating. When the 
senate sent to invite them to enter the city Marius said« 
smiling ironically, that such was not permitted to exiles. 
The tribunes assembled the tribes to vote his recall, but 
not more than three or four had voted, when he flung off 
the mask, entered the city at the head oi a body-guard of 
slaves named Bardisaans, who slew all he pointed out to 
them ; it at length sufficing for Marius not to return any 
one's salute for these rufhans to murder him. Their atro- 
cities at length rose to such a height that Cinna and Ser- 
torius found it necessary to fall on and massacre them in 
their sleep. 

We wiU enter into some details of the murders now per^ 
petrated. Octavius, declaring that while consul he would 
never quit the city, retired to the Janiculan. Here, while 
he sat on his tribunal surrounded by his lictors, some horse- 
men sent for the purpose killed Imn, and cutting off his 
head brought it to Cinna, by whom it was fixed on the 
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Boetn. C. and L. Julias, AdUos Seninns, P. Lentultis, 
and M. Bsebim were overtaken and elain as tkey fled. 
Cfaasna and hit son being poisued, the fikther killed Uie eon 
and tlien mm elain himself. M. Antonius, the great orator. 
Bought refuge in the house of a peasant, who liaring sent 
bis sUtb to a tavern to get somewhat better wine than 
usual, the host inquired the reason ; the slave whispered it 
to him, and he went off, and finding Marius at supperi gave 
him the information. Marina clapped hia hands with J07, 
and was hardly kept firom going himself to seize him. He 
Bent a tribune named Annins, who staying without sent 
Bome soldiers in to kill him ; but the eloquence with which 
Antonius pleaded for hia life was such that the soldiers 
fitood as if enchanted. Annius, wondering at their del&y, 
went in and himself cut of Antonius' head, and brought it 
to Marius. Q. Ancharius seeing Marius about to sacrifice 
on the Captol, and thinking he might be in a merciful 
mood, approached and addressed Iiim, but the signal was 
given and he was slain. L. Merula and Q. Catulus, Ma- 
rius' coUeague in the Cimbric war, and whom he had never 
forgiven, put themselves to a voluntary death. Merula 
opened his veins, and a tablet was found by him aaying 
tnat he had previously taken off his sacred hat (opc^'), 
in which it was not lawful for a flamen to die. Catulus 
abut himself up in a room newly plastered with lime, and 
burning charcoal in it suffocated himself. Nor must the 
fidehty of the slaves of Com&tus go mthout its praise, 
who concealed their master, «a~ " 
corpse of some common person 
conveyed him away secretly to 
Sulla were murdered, his housi 
fiscated. and himself declared an 
ment, confiscation raged every d 
refused to the bodies of the sla 
tite for blood increased vrith ind 
the year made consul the seveat 
died in the first month while n 
vengeance*. Cinna then had \ 

* Fimbria, who woi at this time qusstor, at the funeral of Marius 
ordend Q. ScbtoIs ths cbief pontiff to be ihin. Findjng that th« 
wouDd *Tu not mortal he pioiEciiled him, aod bcii^ uiced what charge* 
he could bnng agalmt id excellent a man, he replied that of iiat rrcein 
log tha whole weapon in his body. (Ciwro, Rosdui Amw. 12.) 
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he heaid of his murder Cn. Papiriiis Carbo> ehofi^ as his 
colleague (667). 

Gsdus Marius was one of those men who in particular 
states of society rise to eminence without being reidty great. ^ 
His talents were purely military, his good quafities those 
of the mere soldier; he was temperate and free from avarice, 
but he was envious, jealous, ignorant, superstitious, and - 
cruel even to ferocity. As a statesman he was contemp- ' 
tible, the mere tool of others, and deficient in moral cou- ^ 
rage. Even in his military capacity he was rather a good 
officer than a great general. In Numidia he only imitated 
Metellus, who had really brought the vrar to a conclunon ; 
there is nothing remarkable in his conduct of the Cimbric 
war; and, if Sulla is to be believed, the battle at Vercellde 
did him no great credit. It was party-spirit, not a sense of 
his superior merits, that renewed his consulates at this time ; 
for surely Metellus, if no other, could have conducted the 
Cimbric war as well as Marius. Finally, in the Social war, 
when opposed to able generals and good troops, his defi« 
ciencies became apparent^. 

Those who had escaped from the tyranny of Marius and 
Cinna sought refuge with Sulla, and they were so numer- 
ous that his camp seemed to contain a senate. Giima and 
Carbo, knowing their danger, exerted themselves to the ' 
utmost to raise troops and money through Italy to oppose 
him. It was however carried in the senate to send an 
embassy to treat of peace. Orders were forwarded to 
Cinna to give over levying troops till Sulla's answer should 
arrive ; to which he promised obedience but yielded none. 
He assembled his troops to pass over to Libumia to oppose 
Sulla there, but he was shortly after killed by them in a 
mutiny, and Carbo remained sole consul (668). 

Sulla's answer now arrived, declaring his willingness to 
obey the senate, provided all those who had sought refuge 
with him were restored to their country, and himself to all 
his dignities and honours; but that he never could be 
the friend of those who had perpetrated such atrocities : 
though the people might pardon them if they pleased; adding 
that he should be better able to protect himself and friends 
by retaining a well-afifected army. His envoys however, 

* It may surprise some to find the aristocratic Cicero constantly 
landing Marins; but their iamities had been oanafctcdi andCkero was 
a Tain-glorious man. 
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hearmg «t Bhmdisiam of the death of Giima, did sot pro* 
ceed in the businesfl. Carbo, to strengthen himself, had the 
freedmen distributed through all the tribes, and he mahed 
to exact hostages from all the towns and colonies in Italy, 
but was prevented by the senate. He had also a decree 
passed oi^ering all the armies to be disbanded. 

In Africa the cause of Cinna's feution was at this time 
triumphant, for C. Fabius, whom they had sent thither as 
proprstor, defeated and drove out of it Q. Metellus Kua, 
who supported the cause of the aristocracy. 

At length (669) Sulla, having regulated the affidrs of 
Greece and Asia, embarked in 1600 vessels, with an army 
of 40,000 n^n, at Patree, and landed at Brundisium*. He 
was joined by Metellus with what tro(^s he had, and the 
nobility flodrad to him in such numbers that scarcely any 
seemed left in the city. On. Pompeius (the son of him 
who had been struck by lightning), a young man of bat 
three-<and*twenty years, who had impeded the levies of 
Carbo in Pic^num, and raised there an army of three le« 
gions on his own account, veith which he had suocessfnlly 
opposed the troops of Garbo's generals, also came to join 
him. Sulla received this young man with distinguished 
favour, styled him Imperdtor, and always rose at his ap« 
proach and uncovered his head, — ^honours whidi he showed 
to no one ebe. 

Those of the other party at Rome, well aware of Sulla'a 
merciless unrelenting character, saw that there was no me^ 
dium for them between victory and ruin; and the people in 
general, knowing that his victory would be followed by 
murders and confiscations, made every effort to resist him. 
The consuls, therefore, L. Sdpio and C. Junius Norbinus 
were enabled to enroll a force of 100,000 men for the war 
against him. The first battle was fought between him 
and Norb&nus at Ganusinm, where the latter was defeated 
with the loss of 6000 men and fled to Capua. Sulla ad* 
vanced into CSampania; at TelLnum he proposed a con- 
ference witii Sdpio about regulating the state, and he took 
advantoge of the negotiations to gain the consul's troqis, 
who when Sulla prepared to attack their camp all went 
over to hira, leaving Scipio and his son alone in their tent ; 
they were, however, dismissed in safety by Sulla. He then 

* Appian. Velleiut eayt 80,000 men, and Plutarch diat he nilcd 
from Dyrrhachium in 1200 ships. 
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tried the aiaxle oourae with Norhtnua and hit troopa at 
Cii^pua« but without suocess, Carbo hastened to the d^nee 
of Rome, where he caused Metellua and all the aenatora 
with Sulla to be declared public enemies. The rest of the 
year wa« spent by both parties in augmenting their forces, 
in which the consuls had the advantage, being largely re^ 
inforced from the greater part of Italy and fr^ (Hsalpine 
Ckiul, Among the events of this year was the conflagra- 
tion of the temple erected on the Gapitol by the last kmga 
of Rome, 

Garbo had himself and C. Marius, the son of the great 
Marius, chosen consuls for the n^Lt year (670). Hie cam- 
paign was opened with the defeat at the iEs]s» a stream 
which divides Umbria from Pio^um, of Carbo's legate Gar* 
rinas by Metellus ; and soon after Marina, giving baU^k ta 
Sulla at Saeriportum near Signia, was ovea^come, in oonae* 
qu^ee of a part of his troops going over to the entmy. 
Marius and the rest of his troops fled to Fmneste, but 
when a part had gotten in the IVsenestines dosed their 
gates lest the pursuers should enter also. Marius himself 
was drawn up by a rope ; but those without, who were 
mostly Samnites, were slaughtered without mercy by Sulla; 
who baling left Q. Lucretius Ofella to blockade it led his 
troc^ toward Rome. Marina, being resolved|that his ene* 
mies there should not escape, sent orders to the praetor 
li« Junius Brutus Damasippus to assemble the senate as if 
for some other purpose, and then to seize and put to death 
P. Antistius, P. Garbo, L. Domitius, and Q. Mudus Scssvola 
the chief pontiff. His orders were executed : Soaevola, it is 
said, was butchered in the vestibule of the temple of Vesta. 
Sulla having led his army to the Field of Mars entered 
^ the city, from which all his enemies had fled. He sold all 
' their goods by auction, and then assembling the people 
lamented tiie neoesaity he was und^ of acting thus, and 
assured them timt all would soon be well again. Leaving 
Rome he marched against Garbo, who waa at Glusium? 
but we need not enter into an enumeration of the various 
actions which now occurred in different parts; the superio 
ority in military skiU was so dedded on the part of Sulla and 
his generals that they had the advantage in every ^icoun^ 
ter ; many places submitted ; the defeated armies mostiy 
dispersed and went to their several homes; Norbinus fled 
to Rliodes, and Garbo to Afrioa. 
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The fimmifteti and Lacamans had tfktn a large share in 
the wwCs and now their troops under Ponliud Telesimis 
and Lamponiiiflf united with the remnants of Carbo's army 
under Carrinaa» Marcius, and Damasii^pns, having vainly 
ajttempted to reHevePrKneste, advanced against Rome ; Te- 
lesions crying that *' there never would be wanting^ wolves 
to ravage Italy if the wood that haiboured them -was not 
cut down." Their forces amounted to 40,000 men. Sulla 
returned with aU speed to Bome, and late in the day a 
fiirioD^ engagement commenced before the CoYUne ^te. 
Sulla's right wing under Grassus was victorious, the left 
led by himself was driven bade to the city, but the gates 
were shut against them and they were fbroed back on tiie 
epemy* The engagement lasted tOl late in the night. Tlie 
whole number of the slain is said to have been 50,000, 
amcmg indiom wasTdeshius, whose head and those of Mar- 
cius and Carrinas were cut off.and exposed before Pi^aeneste. 
Mardns, in attempting to escape by a mine from tiiat town, 
was; killed by those who saw him ccnning out ; others say 
he put an end to himself. His head was cut off and fixed 
on the Rostra by Sulla, who now assumed the title of 
Felix* orFortimate. After his victory Sulla collected about 
6000 or 8000 of his prisoners in a public place, near the 
temple of Bell6na, whither he called the senate. As he 
was addressing them, the cries of the captives, whom the 
soldiers were slaughtering by his orders, reached their ears ; 
the fathers started, but he coolly desired them to attend to 
him as it was only some bad persons who were bdng chas- 
tised by lus ord^. They saw then that the tyrant was 
changedj not the tyranny. 

Sidla and bis partisans now gave a loose to thdr ven- 
geance ; murders were committed all over the city ; and the 
Marians were not alone the victims, as several took the op- 
portunity of killing their private enemies or their creditors. 
Universal terror prevailed : at length a young man named 
C. Metellus ventured in the senate to ask Sulk when there 
^nras to be an end of the slaughter. *' We do not ask to 
save t{iose whom you intend to destroy, but to free from 
apprehension those whom you mean to save." Sulla re- 
plied th^ he did not yet know whom he would spare. 
•* Then teU W said Metellus, " whom you will punish." 
Sulla said he would, and he at once posted (proscrijmt) 
the names of eighty pernns; next day he addol two hun- 
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dred and twenty names, and the foDowing daj^ an eqtuj 
number. He addressed the people, telling them that these 
were all he oould recollect at present, but that he would 
add any otheis that occurred to him, as he was resolved to' 
spare none who had borne any command, or aided his ene-* 
mies since the day that Scipio had broken his engcigemi^t 
with him, but that if the people obeyed hnn he InroMd^ 
make a salutary change in their condition*. 

In this proscription^ as it was named, lists of thoi^ in^' 
eluded in it were hung up in the Forum, and a reward of 
50,000 sesterces was offered for each head ; it Was made a 
capital offence to harbour or save any of the proscribed. The ' 
properties of all in the proscription-lists were d^ared 
forfeit, and tiieir children and granddiildren incapable of 
holding ojBlce in the state* 

In the present state of morals at Rome the efiect of this 
proscription may be easily conceived. Men were fedlen on 
and butchered in the face of day in the streets and in the 
temples, and their heads cut off and brought before tiie 
tribunal of Sulla. Sons might be seen bearing the goary 
visages of their fathers, brothers those of their brothers, ' 
slaves those of their masters ; wives closed their doors 
against their own husbands. 

Fresh lists soon appeared; some made interest with' 
Sulla to have their private enemies proscribed, others tJiose 
whose houses or lands they coveted. Q. AureHus, a quiet ' 
man who had abstained from politics, reading the proscrip- * 
tion-Hst one day in the Forum, saw Ins own name in it. 
" Alas I" cried he, " my Alban estate has ruined me,*' and 
he had gone but a few steps when he was followed and 
slain. L. Gatiltna, alterMrards so notorious, killed his own 
brother, and then applied to Sulla to have him put in tiie 
list. To evince his gratitude he soon after killed M. Ma^ 
rius Oratidii&nus wit^ great cruelty at the tomb of Ca- 
tulus, and bringing his head to Sulla as he sat in the 
Forum went codly before all the people and w^ed his 
hands in the holyvwater vesael at ibB adjoiidng tempPe of ' 
Apollo. SuUa lumself always presided at t^ sale of the 
goods and propaiies of the proscribed, saying that he Was 
selling his spoils; and many of his friencb, such as hb step- 
son i^hnilius Scaurua, and IdeinitiB Crassns, were enabled 

* Appian Bays he then proscribed 4p leiwiton va^ IGlOlki^bli*^ 
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lo acquire Smnehse fortunea by their purchases at these 
vales. 

Sulla's atrocities were not confined to Rome. Murder 
and confiscation spread all through Italy ; the states and 
towns which had aided Cinna, Garho, or his other foes 
with men, money, or in any other way, were called to a se- 
vere reckoning, their citadels and walla were pulled down, 
and heavy fines or taxes imposed on them. Some, especially 
in Tuscany, were depopulated, and the houses and lancb 
^ven to his soldiers, for whom he also founded otiier colo- 
nies, and thus provided his three-and-twenty legions with 
lands. 

The great object of Sulla was to break down the demo- 
cracy, and re-^establish the ancient aristocratic form of the 
constitution. For this purpose he resolved to revive in his 
own person the dictatorship, which had now been out of 
use one hundred and twenty years. As there were no 
consuls he directed the senate to appoint an interrex: 
M. Valerius Flaccus was chosen, and acting under the di- 
rections of Sulla he proposed to the people to create him 
dictator for as long a time as might suffice to regulate the 
city and all Italy, that is, to give him the office for as long 
as he might choose to hold it. The people of course voted 
as required, and Sulla now appeared witi fout-and-twenty 
lictors and a strong guard. He allowed, however, M. Tul- 
lius and On. ComeliuiS Dolabella to be chosen consuls for 
the next year. 

While Sulla was thus engaged in Italy, Pompeius had 
passed over to Sidly. Peipema, who was in the island, 
quitted it when he landed ; and shortly after Garbo^ who 
was coming thither from Africa, was made a prisoner and 
led in chains before liie young general's tribunal. Pom- 
peius, after reproaching him bitterly, ordered him to be exe- 
cuted, though Carbo when in power had befriended him 
and prevented his property from being confiscated. Pom- 
peius then passed over to Africa, and having defeated Ginna's 
son-in-law Domitius reduced it within forty days. Though 
he was only a knight, and had never been consul or prsetor, 
SuUa allowed him to triumph. On this occasion the dic- 
tator gave him the title of Magnus — Great. 

We will enumerate the principal of the Gomelian laws, 
as those now passed by SuUa were named. First, respect- 
ingthe colleges of priests, the Domitian law was rep4dated» 
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and the right of co-opting their members restored to tiie 
sacred colleges; the number of the pontiffs and augurs was 
raised from ten to fifteen. Respecthig the magistracies^ no 
one was to be prsBtor before quaestor, or consul before prae- 
tor ; twenty quastors to be chosen annually, partly by the 
people, partly by the consuls ; in like manner the number 
of praetors to be raised from six to eight i those who had 
been tribunes to be incapable of the higher offices, and the 
tribunes not to have the power of proposing laws. He re- 
stored the judicial power to the senators, and prohibited any 
one from challenging more than three jurors, and they were 
to give their vertuct openly or secretly at the option of the 
accused. It was also forbidden to any governor to go out 
of his province or make war without the consent of the se- 
nate and people. The laws against extortion in the pro- 
vinces were made more strict, it being Sulla's wish to attach 
the provincials to the government. Sumptuary and other 
laws relating to morals were passed ; in that against assas- 
sins especial care was taken to exempt those who had mur^^ 
dered the proscribed. As the senate was now greatly re- 
duced, Sulla augmented it by three hundred members from 
the equestrian order, each of them being chosen by the 
comitia of the tribes. He also selected 10,000 of the slaves 
of the proscribed, to whom he gave their liberty, and en- 
rolled them in the tribes under the name of Cornelians. 
These men were therefore always at his devotion, and hi$ 
old soldiers were ready to appear when summoned^ so that 
he was under no apprehension for his power. 

Sulla showed in the case of L. Lucretius Ofella that he 
would have his laws obeyed, for when he saw him suing 
for the consulate without having been quaestor or praetor he 
«ent to tell him to desist. Ofella taking no notice of the 
warning, a centurion was dispatched to kill him; and when 
the people seized the centurion for the murder, and brought 
him before Sulla, he said it was done by his order, adding, 
** A ploughman was one time annoyed by the vermin ; he 
stopped tiie plough twice and shook his coat, and when 
they still bit him he burned the coat not to lose his time ; 
so I advise those who have been twice overcome not to ex- 
pose themselves the third time to the fire." 

During the first year of his dictatorship (671) Sulla had 
Jbimself and MeteUus Pius chosen consuls for the fpllowing 
year. In 673, having had P. Servilius and Ap. Claudius 
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elected, be, to the 8m pr Ifl »of all nen, laid down hm ofioe 
and retired into priTafte life. The man who had put to 
death ninety aenators, fifteen conaulaiB, two tiMrasand mx 
hundred knights, beudes having driven nnmberainio exile, 
and in vhoae struggle for the suptemaoy 100,000 men bad 
perished, who bad confiscated ike propertyof towns and 
individuals to such an extent as bad reduced thooBandsand 
thousands tobeggary and desperation *, — tbat man dismissed 
hii lictors, walked alone about the Fcnrum and the BlieeK 
of Rome, ealmly offering to account for any of bia puMie 
Actions! It is said that one day a young man followed 
him home cursing and reviling him, and tint he bore it pa-> 
tiently, only saying, " That youtb's conduct will teftch un* 
other not to lay down such an office so readily." 

SuUa retired to Cumte, where be emjdoyed Ids time in 
writing Ids memoirs, in bunting and fii^ung, and in drink-* 
ing and revelling with players and musidans. He was here 
attacked the very next year wilb the most odious of all dis- 
eases (morbus pedtcuhnis), a judgement, one mi^t almost 
say, from heaven on him ; and one day bearing that a magi* 
strate of the adjacent town of Puteoli was putting off the pay-* 
ment of a debt to the corporation expecting ^ death, be 
sent for him to his chamber and bad him strangled before 
bis eyes. The exertions be made caused him to tbrow up 
a quantity of blood, and he died that night, in the sixtie^ 
year of his age (674). 

Though the Cornelian gens bad hitherto alwa^jrs inhumed 
their dead, it was Sulla's desire that bis body should be 
burnt, lest the impotent vengeance be had exercised on the 
remains of Marius might in a turn of affairs be directed 
against bis own. After some oppositicm oa the part of the 
consul Lepidus, it was decided by the senate tiiat his corpse 
should be conveyed in state to Rome, and be burnt in the 
Pield of Mars. It was carried on a golden bier, horsemen 
and trumpeters followed it, bis old sc^diers flocked from all 
parts to attend the procession ; they moved in military array, 
standards and axes preceding the bier. The priests and 
vestals, the senate, magistrates, and knights, came forth to 
meet it ; more than 2000 golden crowns, the gifts of the 
towns, his legions, and Ids friends, were borne along ; the 
Roman ladies contributed spices in such abundance that 
large figures of Sulla and a lictor were formed of them, 

* Appian, B.C.I. 203. 
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In additioit to two huBflhred and twenty basketfids. The 
BMHrning being lawesmgt the oovpee was not bioiight out till 
toward evening; but when the pyre was kindled, a stnmg 
bieeze sprang np and the corpse was rapidly consumed ; 
an abundant nain then fell loui quenched Hoe embers, so 
that Sulla's good fcwtune seemed to attend him to the laeL, 
Sulla composed his own epiti^ph, the purport of which 
was, that no one had ever exceeded hun in serving hb 
friends cnr in injuring his enemies. He was a man doubts 
less of great talmts both as a general and a statesman, but 
never £d a mcnre ruthless soul animate a hummi body than 
his; he was cruel, less from natural ferocity than fixmi 
a calm contempt of human nature. He thoroughly de-« 
sjMsed mankind ; therefore he was an aristocrat*, and there- 
§are he ventured to lay down his power, confidei^ that none 
woidd dare toattadc him, and not in reliance cm his acddiers 
or his GcMmelians, for how could they protect him against 
the dagger <^ the assassin ? In this contempt of mankind 
he resemUed Napoleon, as he also did in his superstitious 
belief in fortune, and in the circumstance of having left th^ 
vroM an account of his actions written by himself; but Na- 
pcdeon was incapable of Sulla's cold-blooded crusty. 

* Let us not be misunderstood; we mean that a proud man, like Sulla, 
wbo thinks thus of human nature, will be in general an aristocrat, — ^not 
that pride and contempt of mankind are by any means the necessary 
characteristics of an aristocracy. The demagogue is usually of the same 
way of ddnkiag, but he is mean enough to flatter those whom he deqiises. 
The honest democrat, on the contrary, is often a man of the most amiable 
and generous character, and his error is that of judging of others by him- 
self. Bias' maxim ol irXeiovs KaKoi ('most men are bad*) should always 
be present to the mind of a politician, and he should think how they, not 
Iww Ae good, would act under any given drcmnstanees. 
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CHAPTER v.* 

SEDITION OF LKPIDTJS.— 8EBT0RIAN WAB IN SPAIN.— -DEATH 

OP SBRTORIUS AND END OP THE WAR. 8PARTAC1AN OR 

OtADIATORlAL WAR. DSPEAT AND DEATH OP SPARTACVS. 

CONSULATE OP P0MPEIU8 AND CRA8BV8. PIRATIC WAR. 

— REDUCTION OP CRETE. 

The consuls of the year in which Sulla died were Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus of the SuUian, and M. ^milius Lepidus of the 
Marian party ; the latter had heen chosen through the in- 
fluence of Pompeius, contrary to the opinion of Sulla, who 
warned him of the consequences of what he had done. 
Events proved the dictator's foresight, for no sooner was 
the funeral over than Lepidus proposed a law to recall the 
proscribed and to rescind all the acts of Sulla. Tlie first 
measure seems but barely just, yet it would in fietct have 
been a renewal of the civU war. The senate therefore, 
headed by Catulus, the best man of his time, opposed it. 
Lepidus retired into Etruria, and drew together an army of 
the proscribed and others; and the senate, to prevent a con- 
flict, gave him Gaul as his province. But at the end of his 
year Lepidus, leaving M. Brutus in charge of Gaul, led his 
troops toward Rome, demanding the consulate a second 
time. He.was declared an enemy ; Catulus headed an army 
to oppose him, while Pompeius was sent into Gbiul against 
Brutus. Lepidus was defeated in a battle near the Mul- 
vian bridge and driven into Etruria, where he was routed a 
second time i he then fled to Sardinia. Pompeius meantime 
had reduced Cisalpine Gaul, but his conduet to Brutns on 
this occasion was a great stain on his character. Brutus 
had surrendered, and by his direction had retired to a town 
on the Po : the next day there came a man named Geminius, 
sent by Pompeius, who put him to death. Lepidus died 
shortly after he reached Sardinia, and the remains of his 
army were led into Spain by Perpema. 

The Marian cause was however not yet despaired of, for 
Sertorius, a man of first-rate talent, still upheld it in Spain. 
After the ruin of the cause in Italy through the folly of 

« Appiim,B.C.i. 107-121. Velleins, iL 29-32. Dion, zzztL 1-27. 
Plutarch, Sertorius, Pompeius and Crassus. 
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Bcipio, SertoriuB, whoee advice he would not follow, eet out 
wi^ all haste for Spain, of which he had been appointed 
prsetor. He exerted himself to gain the affections of the 
people by justice and affability and by the reduction of the 
tributes; and knowing that Sulla would soon pursue him, 
he dei^atohed a force of 6000 men to guard the Pyrenees ; 
but treachery aided C. Annius, whom Sulla sent as procon- 
sul (671) to Spain, and Sertorius, unable to maintain him- 
self there, passed over to Africa, where, aiding one of the 
native princes, he defeated and killed Pacd^Eius, one of 
Sulla's officeit. While considering what further course he 
should take, he was invited by the Ltisitanians to come and 
be their leader against the troops of SuUa. He gladly ac- 
cepted the command; and uniting in himself the talents of 
B y iri^hus and of a Roman general, equally adapted for the 
guerilla and the regular warfeure, he speedily routed all the 
Roman comodanders and made himself master of the country 
south of the Ebro. He did not disdain having recoturse to 
art to establish his influence over the natives. Having 
been presented by a hunter with a milk-white fawn, he 
tamed it so tiiat it would come when called, and heeded not 
the noise and tumult of the camp, and he pretended that it 
had been a gift of a deity to him and was inspred, and re- 
vealed distant or future events. He trained his Spanish 
troops after the Roman manner, and having collected the 
children of the principal persons into the town of Osca 
(Huesca), he had them instructed in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture that they might be flt for offices of state, though he 
had in this a further object in "new, namely, that they should 
be hostages for the fidelity of their parents. So many Ro- 
mans of the Marian party had repaired to him, that he 
formed a senate of three hundred members, which he called 
the real senate, in opposition to that of Sidla. Though his 
troops were mostiy all Spaniards he gave the chief com- 
mands to the Romans, yet he did not tiiereby lose the affec- 
tions of the natives. 

The fame of Sertorius reached the ears of Mithrid&tes, 
who was now again at war with tiie Romans, and he sent 
to him to propose an alliance, on condition of all the coun- 
try which he had been obliged to surrender hemg restored 
to him. Sertorius, having assembled his senate, replied 
that Mithridfttes might if he pleased occupy Cappadocia 
.and Bithynia, but that he could not allow hun to hold tiie 

r3 
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Roman province. ** What would he not Impose/' siid th6 
kmg, ** if sitting in Rome, when thus driven to tiie ed^ of 
the Atlantic he sets limits to my kingdom and meiiaees 
me with war?" The alliance however was cc^duded^ hut 
it came to nought. 

Sulla had committed the war in Spain to Metellua Husj 
but Metellus being only used to regular warfiare, was ^nite 
perplexed by the irregular system adopted by Sertorius, and 
he was so hard pressed at the time of the fall of Lepidus, 
that Pompeius» with the consent of the senate, led his aisny 
to his aid (676). Sertorius at the same time received an 
accession of force, for Perpema having passed over to 
Spain with £fty-three cohorts, thinking to carry on the wax 
independently, his men forced him to join Sertoriua. 

llie fame of Ponq>eius was so great, that wh^i it was 
known that he was entering Spain several towns declared 
for him. Sertorius laid siege to one of these towns ; Pom- 
peius came to its relief; he was preparing ,to occupy an 
adjacent hill, but Sertorius anticipated him* Thinking 
then that he had Sertorius in a trap between his army and 
the town, Pompeius sent in to tell the people to mount 
their walls and see Sertorius besieged. Sertorius when he 
heard this laughed, and said he would teach Sulla's pupil 
that a general should look behind as well as before, and 
pointed to 6000 men he had left in his camp. Pompeius 
feared to stir ; the town surrendered before his &ce, and 
Sertorius burned it, to prove how little able P<»npeiu8 was 
to aid revolters. 

At a place named Sucro (Xucar) he gave Pompeius bat- 
tle, selecting the evening, as the night would be against 
the enemy, who knew not the country, whether victors or 
vanquished. He drove back the wing opposed to him un-* 
der Afranius, then sped away to the otiier^ where Pom« 
peius was gedning the advantc^e, and defeated him. Find^ 
ing that Afranius had penetrated to his camp and was 
plundering it, he came and drove off his tro(^s with great 
loss. Next day he offered battle again ; but just thq^Me^ 
tellus came up, ** If that old virapian* bad not come»''said 

^ * Metellus wna not mor$ than |ifty««ix years of age, but he bad given 
himself up to luxurious habits, and had fallen into flesh. He was an 
amiable man. When Calidlus, who had been the means of recalling his 
father, stood for the prsetowWp, Metellusr canvassed for Wm, and, though 
consul, styled htm fai0 patron and tht protector of hiafitn^y. (OioenH 
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i he, '' I should have Tripped this boy well, and sent him 
It bade to Rome/' He then retired. 

I SertoriBS eventually reduced his opponents to such 

B idt3*aitB that it was apprehended he would even invade Italy. 
Pompeius vnx>te word, that unless supplied wit^ money from 
I home he could not stand ; Metellus offered a large reward 
I for Sertorius's head ; and envy and treachery at length re- 
lieved them all £rom their fears. Perpema had all along 
been jealous of Sertorius* superiority ; he did his utmost 
to aE^ate the affections of the Spaniards from him by ex- 
ercising severities in his name, and he organised a conspi- 
ratcy against him among the Romans. He finaDy invited 
him to a feast at Osca, and there he was fallen on and mur- 
dered (680). Perpema hoped to be able to tt^e his place, 
but the Spaniards having no confidence in him submitted 
to Pompeius and Metellus ; and venturing to give battle 
with the troops he had remaining, he was defeated and 
taken. He had found among the papers of Sertorius let- 
ters fkom several of the leading men at Rome inviting him 
to invade Italy, and these he offered to Pompeius to save 
te life ; but Pompeius nobly and wisely had these and all 
BertoriuB' other papers burnt, without being read by himself 
or any one else, and he put Perpema to death widiout de- 
hiy, lest he should mention names and thus give occasion 
to new commotions. 

Thus, after a continuance of eight years, terminated the 
war in Spain. Meantime Italy was the scene of a contest of 
a most sanguinary and atrocious character. 

We have already related what an enormous slave-popu- 
btdon there was in Italy, and how hardly the slaves were 
treated by their masters. The passion of the Roman people 
for the combats of gkdiators had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that it was become a kind of trade to train gladiators 
in schools, and hire them out to sediles and all who wished 
to gratify the peq>le with their combats ; and stout strong 
slaves were purchased for this puipose. The cheapness of 
provisiona in Campania made it the great seltt of these 
schools, and here those in the school of one Lentulus Ba- 
tu&tus, at Capua, resolved (679) to break out, and, if they 
could not escape to their homes, to die fighting for their 
liberty, rather than slaughter one another for the gratifica- 
tion of a ferocious populace* Their plot was betrayed, but 
upwaipds of seventy got out, and arming themselves with 
spits and cleavers from the adjoining cook-shops, they broke 
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open other sdiook and freed those who were in them* Near 
the town theymet a waggon laden with arm^ for the uae ^ 
the schools in other towns ; and having thus armed them- 
selyes, they took a strong position on Mount Vesuyins. 
Here they were joined hy great numbers of slaves, and they 
routed the troops sent from Capua to attack them, and got 
possession of their arms. The chief command was given to 
Spartacus, a Thracian by birth, who had*served in the Ro- 
man army, though he had been afterwards reduced to sla- 
very ; and under him were two other gladiators, Crixus and 
CEjiomaus. 

The pr»tor Gaudius Pulcher was now sent against them 
with 3000 men. He forced them to retire to the aiy?nmit 
of a steep hill, which had but one narrow approach. This 
he guarded straitly; but they made themsdves laddera of 
the branches of the wild-vine, with which the hill wa« over- 
grown, and let themselves down on the other side, and then 
suddenly fell on and routed the troops of the pnetor. Spar- 
tacus was now joined by vast numbers of the slaves who were 
employed as herdsmen* He armed them with such weapcuas 
as fortune offered, and he spread his ravages over all Cam- 
pania and Lucania, plundering towns, villages, and country- 
houses. He defeated the praetor P. Varinius, his legate Fu- 
rius, and his colleague Cosciniust but aware thjEit they 
would not eventually be able to resist the disciplined troops 
of Rome, Spartacus proposed that they should march fox the 
Alps, and if they reached them, then disperse and seek thw 
native countries. This prudent plan was rejected by die 
slaves, who, as they were now 40,000 strong, looked for- 
ward to the plunder of Italy. The senate meantime, award 
of the importance which the war was assuming, directed 
(680) both the consuls to take the field against l^em. The 
praetor Arrius engaging Crixus (who, with the Gennana, 
had separated frxmi Spartacus,) in Apulia, killed him and 
20,000 of his men ; but he was soon after himself defeated 
by Spartacus, as also were both the consuls* Spartacus was 
now preparing to march against Rome at the bead of 1 20,000 
men ; but as the consuls had posted themselves in Pic^um 
to appose him, he gave up bis design and fell backtoThurii^ 
which he made his head-quart^. 

The war against Spartacus had lasted nearly three years; 
the hopes of the Romans were in the praetor M. lioinitts 
Crassus, to whom it was now committed (681), Six le- 



giops were raised, to wiiich he joined those of the consuls 
which had fought so ill, having previously decimated apart 
of them. Spartacus retired, on the approach of Crassus, to 
the point of Rhegium, where he agreed with some Cilician pi- 
rates to transport him and his men over to Sicily, hoping to 
be able to rouse the slaves there again to arms. The pirates 
agreed, took the money, and then sailed away, leaving them 
to their fate* Orassus, to prevent all escape, ran a ditch 
and wall fioross from sea to sea at the neck of the peninsula 
of Bruttium ; but Spartacus, taking advantage of a dark 
stormy night, made his way over the rampart, A body of 
Gauk or Germans which separated from him was defeated 
by Crassus, who soon after gave Spartacus himself a signal 
defeat ; but the gladiator in his turn routed the quaestor and 
legate oi Crassus. The confidence which this advantage 
gave the slaves caused their ruin ; for they would not obey 
tiieir leader and continue a desultory war, but insisted on 
being led against the Ronians. Crassus on his part was 
equdly anxious for a battle, as Pompeius, who at his desire 
had besn recalled by the senate, was now on his way, proba- 
bly to rob him of the glory of ending the war. The slaves 
were so eager for the combat that Uiey attacked as he was 
pitching his camp. A general engagement ensued : Spar- 
tacus fdl fighting like a herp» and his whole army was cut to 
pieces ; abmit 6000 who were taken were hung by Crassus 
from the trees along the road from Capua to Rome. Pom- 
peius, however, came in for some share of the glory, for he 
inet and destroyed a body of 5000 who were endeavouring 
to make their way to the Alps. The Servile War, in which 
it is said 60,000 slaves perished, thus terminated. Pom- 
peius and Metellus triumphed for their successes in Spain ; 
Crassus, oa account of the mean condition of his foes, only 
sought the honour of an ovation, 

The enormous wealtli of Crassus, and his eloquence, gave 
him gp»at influence in the state, and he was one of the chief 
props of the aristocracy ; Pompeius, on the other hand, 
sought the favour of the people, whose idol he soon became, 
Boti^ now stood for the c<msulate. Pompeius, though he 
had borne no previous office, as the Cornelian law required, 
and was several years under the legitimate age of forty- two 
years, was certain of his election ; while Crassus could only 
succeed by Pompeius asking it for him as a favour to him- 
self. They were both chosen, but their year (682) passed 
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fiiway in strife and contention. Before tibqr weiit out q£ 
office the people insisted on their becoming Mends ; and 
Crassus declaring that he did not think it unbecoming in 
him to make the first advances to one on whom senate and 
people had bestowed such honours at so early an age, tbey 
shook hands in presence of the people, and never again weie 
at open enmity. In this consulate the tribunes were restoced 
to all the rights and powers of which Sulla had deprived 
them. The measure proceeded from Pompeius with a view 
to popular favour : the instrument employed was the tnbtine 
M. Lollius Palic^us. With his consent also the praetcnr 
L. Aurelius Ck)tta put the judicial power into the hands df 
the senators, knights, and the asrarian tribunes*; for the 
senators alone had shown themselves as corrupt as ever, and 
the knights, while the right had been exclusively theirs, had 
been no better. It was hoped that three separate verdict9 
might be more favourstble to justice. 

Crassus now returned to his money-bags, and was wholly 
occupied in augmenting his already enormous wealth. Pom* 

Seius, whose passion was glory, kept rather out of the pulK 
c view, rarely entering the Forum, and when he did 
visit it being environed by a host of friends and clients* 
At length the alarming extent to which the pirates of Ci*. 
licia now carried their depredations gave him another op« 
portunity of exercising extensive military command. 

From the most remote ages piracy had been practised in 
various parts of the Mediterranean sea. The Athenians, ia 
the days of their might, had kept it down in the .^£g^an : 
the Rhodians had followed their example ; but when their 
naval power had been reduced by the Romans, the Cili* 
cians, who had been encouraged in piracy by the kings of 
Egypt and Syria in their contests with each other, canied 
on the system to an extent hitherto unparalleled. Not only 
did private persons join in this profitable tradci but whde 
towns and islands shared in it. The slave-market atDeloa 
was abundantly supplied by the pirates ; the temples oi Sa« 
mothrace, Claros, and otiier renowned sanctuaries were 
plundered; towns on the coasts were taken and sacked; 
the piratic fleets penetrated to the straits of Oades. They 
landed in Italy, 8«d carried off the Roman magistrates and 

* These were weidthy plebeians, to whom the qtittitorg Utvttd the pay 
of the foldierf. 
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the senators laid tlieir famiHes, whom they set at heavy 
ransoms. They even had the audacity to make an attack on 
the port of Ostia : the corn-fleets destined for Rome were 
intercepted, and famine menaced the city. 

Fleets and troops had at various times been sent against 
the pirates to no efiect. In 674 P. Servilius put to sea witii 
a strong fleet, and having routed their squadrons of light 
▼essds, took several of their towns on the coast of Lycia, 
and reduced the country of Isauria (677), whence he gained 
tiie title of Isauricus. But he had haidly triumphed when the 
sea was again covered with swarms of pirates. The praetor 
M. Antonius (678) was then sent against them, with most 
extensive powers ; but he effected nothing ; their depreda- 
tions became as numerous as ever, and they even laid siege 
to the city of Syracuse. In this state of things the tribune 
A. Ghibinius (685), either moved by Pompeius or hoping 
thereby to gain his favour, proposed that to one of the con- 
sulars should be given the command against the pirates, 
witSi absolute power for three years over the whole sea and 
the coasts to a distance of fifty miles inland, and authority 
to make levies and take money for the war out of the trea- 
sury and from the publicans in the provinces, and to raise 
what number of men he pleased. Though no one was 
named, all knew who was meant. The aristocratic party 
exerted tiiemselvea to the utmost against the law. Gkibi- 
nhis was near being killed in the senate-house : the people 
would then have massacred the senate, but they fled : the 
consul Piso was indebted to Gkibinius for his life. When 
the day for voting came, Pompeius spoke, affecting to de- 
cline the invidious honour ; but Ghd)inius, as of course had 
been arranged, called on the people to elect him, and on him 
to obey the voice of his country. The tribunes TrebeUius 
afid Roscius attempted to interpose, but, like Tib, Ghracchus, 
Gbilnbiius put it to the vote to deprive TrebelHus of his of- 
&5« : when seventeen tribes had voted, TrebeUius gave over. 
RosciuB, as he ooiild not be heard, held up two foigers, to 
intimate <ilia€ he proposed that two persons should be ap- 
ponited ; bat such a shout of disapprobation was raised that 
it n said a crow flying over the Fbmm feU down stunned. 
Catulus; tiie cMef of tike senate, being present, Grabinius 
called on him to speak, expecting that he would take warn- 
ing by the hXi^i£ the tribune, and not oppose the law. The 
people listened in respectful silence while he argued against 

B 5 
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it ; and iirfaen in conclu^on, haying eacbolled Boeip^iis, ht 
asked tiiem whom, if anythmg should happen to hiai, 
they wouM put in his place, the whole assemhly cried oat, 
*' Thyself, Q. Catulus! " Finding further opposition uselese, 
he retired, and the law was passed. PtHi^iuB, -who had 
left the town, returned in the night, and next day lie called 
an assembly, and had various additions made to the law, 
which nearly doubled the force he was to have, giving him 
500 ships, 120,000 foot and 5000 horse, with 24 senalxm 
to command as legates under him. Such was the g^eneral 
confidence in his talents and fortune, that the prices of com 
and bread fell at once to their usual level. 

Pompeius lost no time in making all the needful arrange* 
ments. He placed his legates with divisions of ships and 
troops along all the coasts from the straits of Chides to the 
JEgkwa. ; and in the space of a few months the pirates were 
destroyed, or forced to take refuge in their strongholds in 
Gilicia. He sailed thither with a fieet in person, and the re- 
putation c^ his clemency making them deem it their safest 
course to submit, they surrendered themselves, their strong* 
holds, their ships, and stores ; and thus, in forty-nine days 
after his departure from Brundisium, Pompeius terminated 
the Piratic War. The pirates were not deceived in their ex- 
pectations : he placed them as colonists in Soli, Adana, and 
other towns of Gilicia which had been depopulated by Ti- 
granes ; and even Dyme, in Achaia, received a portion of 
tiiem to cultivate its territory, which was lying waste. 

In this year also the island of Crete was reduced. The 
Cretans, who appear so contemptible in Grecian history that 
one hardly knows how to give credit to the greatness oi their 
Minos in the mythic ages, had of late beccune of rather more 
importance. M. Antonius, when he was sent against the 
pirates, hoping to acquire plunder and fame in Crete, ac- 
cused the Cretans, probably with justice, of being connected 
with them, and proceeded to invade the island ; but he was 
repulsed with disgrace. The Cretans, knowing that a stom 
would burst on them from Rome, tried to avert it by an 
embassy, laying all the blame on Antonius ; but the terms 
offered by the senate were such as were beycmd their power 
to fulfill, and they had to prepare for war. The proconsul 
Q. Metellus invaded their island (683) : under two cbids 
named Lasth^Ms and Panares they held out brav^y for 
two years. The war was one of extenxdnation on the part of 



Metdliu. 1^ wasted the whole island with fire and sword; 
and having at length reduced it.^ained thq honour o{ a tri- 
umph, «nd the titl^ <d Cretiau (€85). 



SECOND MITHttlDATIC WAR. — THIED IflTHKIDATIG WAH. — 
TICTOKIHS OF LUCDLLUS. — H18 JUBTICB TO TKK PBOVIN- 

CZAL8. WAB WITH TIOBANBS. — nBFBAT OF TIDBANES.— 

TAEINO OF TIGBANOCBETA — INVABtoH OF ABUBNIA. — HB- 
FBAT OF A aOMAM AUIY. — INTaiGUBS OF lucullub' BNB- 

MlBfi AT aOHB. MANILIAN LAW, P0MPBIU8 IN ASIA. 

OBFEAT OF MITHBinATES, POHFBins IN aehbnia: — IN 

ALBANIA AND ISBBIA : — IN BJBIA AND THB HOLT LAND,— 

DEATH OF MITBBIDATBB. BBTUBN AND TBIUMFU OF 

fOUPBICe. 

Whilb the Roman anna were occupied in Europe by the 
Sertorian and the other wars above related, the contest with 
Mithridatea for the dominion of Asia still continued. 

Sulla bad left as proprsetor in Asia L. lacinius Mur6na, 
with Kmbrta's two legions under bim. Aa was the usual 
practice, Murena, in hopes of a triumph, tried to stir up a 
war. Archel^us, who had fled to bim when he found huu- 
aelf suspected by his master, furnishing him with pretexts. 
be Invaded the territoriea of Mithridfttes, who, instead of 
having recourse to arms, sent an embassy to Rome to com- 
plin, and Q. Calidius came out with orders to MurSna to 
desist from attacking a king with whom there waa a treaty. 
After a private conference with Calidius, however. Murena 

'o order; and then MithridStes, 

& of no use, took the field against 
'eintoPhry^. Sulla, displeased 
d made thus despised, sent out 
earnest to Murflna, and thus the 
;. Mur^na had the honour of a 
it is not easy to see. 

* Apirian, lUthiidAdcm, 64. to Ibe and. Dion, xufi. S4. (a tfac end ; 
ixxiii. 1 — S3> Plut. LucuUu* aad Ponpeiua. 
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MiAxiAdkeB W9i» ytbVL awcoe that he woidd 4ooii be at 
war again; and he found the period after the deatii of 
Sulla so faTourable, while the Roman anns y/fere engaged 
|n.$Q maay.qnoTterS) that he resolved to be the oggK^ 
tiom. At luB in^ulsion his son*in-law Tigrftnes, of Acme* 
niai invaded Cappadocia» and swept away 300,000 of its 
inhabitants, whom he sent to people the city of TSgcMiw^ 
eerta, which he had lately built. Mitiuidatea himiself in- 
yaded 6ith3rnia, which its last king, Nicom^des II., dying 
without heirs (678)» had left to the Roman people. 

The Pontic monarch, knowing the contest in wMch he 
was now to engage to be for his very existence, made aU 
the preparations calculated to ensure its success^ He sent 
to Spain and formed an alliance witli Sertorius ; he also 
made alliances with all the peoples round the Euxine ; da- 
ring eighteen months he had timber felled in the forests of 
Fontus, and ships of war biiilt ; he hired able seamen In 
Phoenida, and laid up magazines of com in the towns of 
the coast ; he armed and disciplined his troops in the Roman 
manner; and his army, we are told, amounted to 120^000 
£oot» 16,000 horse, with 100 sithed chariots* Still tiiese 
trQ<^s were Asiatics, and little able to cope with the legions 
of Rome. 

The war against Mithridates was committed to the con- 
suls of the year (678), M. Aurelius Cotta and L. Licinius Lu- 
cuJIus, the latter of whom had been Sulla's quaestor in the 
first war. Cotta was soon driven by Mithridltes out of his 
province, Bithynia, and he was besieged in Ghalc6don. When 
LucuUus came out he brought with him one legion from 
Rome, which joined with the two Fimbrian and two ofheiB 
gave him a force of 30,000 foot and 1600 horse. Mitini- 
ddtes, beii^g forced by him to raise the siege of Chalo^n, 
led his. troops against Cyzicus, a town lying in an island 
joined by two bridges to the main land. Lucullus followed 
him, thiUier,, and Mithriddtes, by the treacherous adTice of 
one of the Romans sent him by Sertorius, wlu> assured him' 
that the Fimbrian l^ions which had served under thatge«-' 
nexal wcv^d d^se^, let hpim without pppositionoceupy a lullv 
whiph enabled; bun ^ c^ i off his comampication with tiie 
interior, so tixB^t he mustge^ aU bis supplies by seai and the 
winter^wtasno'^atWd,. .: 

The def encet ipf the Qyziq^oes was most beroic ; imonnds, 
nun?s, ,ram9, , tmPf^r/mi'i^^e^ ■ m<9^ ?x)f i/att^ then 
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known were employed against fiiem in vain. MithricUites 
finding his cavalry useless, and t^t it was suffering from 
want of forage, sent sway it and the beasts of burden, but 
Locullus fell on it at the passage of the Ryndacus, killed 
a part, and took 15,000 men and 6000 horses with all the 
bcnsts of burden. A storm now came on and shattered 
Mitiarid&tes* fleet; all the horrors of famine were felt in his 
camp ; still he persevered, hoping to take the town. At 
length he got on ship-board by night, leaving his army to 
make the best of its way to Lampsacus. It reached the 
river ^s^pus ; but while it was crossing that stream, which 
was now greatly swollen, the Romans came up and routed it 
with the loss of 20,000 men (679). 

A tremendous storm assailed and shattered the fleet of 
Mithrid^tes, and he himself escaped with difficulty to Ni- 
oomedia, whence he sent envoys and money on all sides to 
raise new troops, and to induce Hgr&nes and other princes 
to give him aid. Meantime LucuUus, having overcome in 
the i£g^an a Pontic fleet which was sailing to aid Spartacus, 
advanced and entered Mithrid&tes'patemid dominions, where 
the plunder was so abundant that a slave was sold for four 
drachmas and an ox for one. This however did not con- 
tent the troops ; they longed for the pillage of some wealthy 
city, and loudly blamed &eir genend for receiving the sub- 
mission of the tovms. To gratify them Lucullus formed 
the siege of Amtsus and Themiscyra ; but these towns made 
a stout defence, and Mithridates, who was at Cabira, sent 
them abundant supplies of men, arms, and^provisions. 

These sieges lasted through the winter. In the spring 
(680) Luculms, leaving Mu^na before Amisus, advanced 
against Mithrid4te8. As the king was so superior in cavalry, 
he kept along ^e hills, and folding a himter in a cave, 
made him guide him till he came close to Cabira ; he there 
encamped in a shong position, where he could not be forced 
tx> fight. As Lucullus drew his supplies from Cappadocia, 
tte king, hoping by cutting tiiem off to reduce hun to ex- 
tremity, sent his ccueali^ to intercept tiie convoys ; but his 
officers were sof unddlful as to mike their attacks in the 
narrow passes insteitd cf in the plains, whete the superiority 
of tJbeir cavidiy would be decisive $ and the consequence was, 
that they were completely defeated, and but a small portion 
of their troops reached the' ccoap. Mithrid&tes having lost 
his eaMby^ ixi whMi his sllreiigth lay, redcdved to fly that 
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vary night* He BiuUnoiied his friends to his t^t* aad m* 
formed them of his design : they immediately thought only 
of saving their property, and were sending it off on beaste 
of burden. But the number of these was so great that they 
impeded one anoth^ in the gates ; the noise calted the at- 
tention of the soldiers, who finding themselves thus about 
to be ahandcmed, in their anger and terror began at oaee 
to pull down the rampart and to fly in all directions. Mi* 
tiind4tes vunly endeavoured to restrain them i he waa ob Ji^^ 
to join in the flight. Lucullus sent his horse in pursuit^ and 
leading his infemtry against the camp« gave orders to abatain 
from plunder and to slay without mercy ; but the former 
command was little heeded by the greedy soldiery, and 1^ 
king himself escaped captivity through the cupidity of bis 
pursuers, who stopped to divide the gold with which a mule 
was laden. He reached Ck)m&na, whence he repaired to Ti- 
grftnes, having sent the eunuch Bacchus to put all the womiai 
of his harem to death, lest they should fall into the bands of 
the Romans. 

Lncullus having sent his Inrother-in-law P. Clodius to H- 
gr&nes to demand the surrender of Mithridates, proceeded 
(681) to reduce the Pontic towns and fortresses. Many 
surrendered ; Amisus, Heracl^, and others were taken ; aad 
Mithrid&tes' son, Machares king of Bosporus, was received 
into Mendship and alliance. The wretched ccmdition of the 
people of the province of Asia next claimed the attenticm 
of LucuUus, for they were ground to the dust by the avarice 
and oppression of die Roman usurers and publicans. The 
flne of 20,000 talents imposed by 6ulla had by addition of 
interest upon interest been raised to the enormous sum of 
120,000 telents ; they were obliged to sell the ornaments of 
their temples and public places, nay, it is added, their very 
sons and daughters, to satisfy their remorseless creditors. 
The remedies devised by Lucullus were sim^de, just, and 
eflkacious : he foriiade more than twelve per cent, interest 
to be paid, cut off the portion of interest due above the 
amount of die capital, assigned the creditor a fourth pert 
of the debtcnr's income, and deprived him who charged oom* 
poimd interest of both capital and interest, bi four years 
all incumbrances were cleared off and the provincials out of 
debt ! But great was the indignation of the wondiipful com" 
pany of kmg^, vdio farmed the revenues and l^nt out 
money; diey considered themselves treated with tins utmost 



i&justaeei uid they hired the demagoguei atRcmie tolattadc 
aobd abuse LuouUub, and at length Bueceeded in depriving 
him of his commuid ; but he had the bhsesiags of the provin- 
dak and the good- will of all honest men. 

P. ClocUus had to go as ^eut as Antioch on the Orontes, 
and there to wait the arrival of Tigr^nes, who was in Phos- 
mcia« While there he held secret communication with many 
of the towns subject to Tigranes, and received their assur* 
anoes (^ revolt when Lucij^us should appear. When ad-> 
ndtted (682) to an audience with the king, he rudely deured 
him to surrender Mithridates, or else to pr^Mure for wav« 
Hie offended despot set the Romans at defiance, and Clo* 
dius departed. Lucullus then returned to Pontus, and laid 
idege to and took the city of Syndpe (683) ; and leaving one 
legion under Bomatius to keep possession of the country* 
he set out himself with two legions and 600 horse to make 
war on the potent king of Armenia. He reached the Eu- 
phrates, and having passed it advanced to the Tigris unop- 
posed ; then turning northwards he entered the mountains, 
directhig his course forTigranocerta. Meantime Tigr&nes 
was ignorant of the approach of the Romans, for as he had 
cut off the head of the first who brought him tidings of it, 
as a spreads of false alarms, all others were deterred. At 
length Mithrobarzanes, one of his friends, ventured to 
assure him of the fact : he was ordered to take a body of 
horse and ride down the Romans^ and to bring their leader 
captive ; Mithrobarzanes however was defeated and slain, 
and LuouUus laid siege to Tigranocerta. 

TLgr&nes, finding &e dang^ so near, summoned troops 
from all pa^ of his empire, and assembled an immense 
army, containing, it is said, 150,000 heavy and 20,000 light 
infantry, 55,000 horse, of which 1 7,000 were in full armour, 
and 35,000 picmeers, and advanced to the relief of his capi- 
tal. Mithridates and his general Taadles, who knew by 
expmenee how ill suited Asiatic troops were to cope with 
Europeans, strongly urged Tigrfines not to risk a general 
engagement, but to cut off the supplies, and thus reduce 
the Romans by famine. But the desjiKot laughed these 
prudent counsels to scorn, and descended into the plain ; and 
when he saw the small ai^pearance of the Roman army, he 
cried, " If they are come as ambassad(»ns they are too many, 
if as enemies too few." Never, however, was defeat more 
decisive than that of the Armenian kiog ; he himself was 
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one of tbe first to fly : the earf^ formiles tras covered ^di 
th^ slidii and iritb spoils, and the Romans declared them- 
selves ashamed of having employed their aims against such 
cotw^rdly slaves. Lucvdlus gave all the booty to his sol- 
diers, and then resumed the siege of Tigranocerta, which 
its n^ngled population, who had been dragged from their 
hoines to people it, gladly put into his hands. Having taiken 
po^ession of the royal treasures for himself, he gave bis 
soldiers permission to pillage the town, and be afterwards 
gave them a donation of 800 drachmas a man. Tbe inha- 
bitants of Tlgranocerta were allowed to return to their re- 
spective countries. 

The fame of the justice and moderation of Luciillus 
caused several of the native princes to declare for him (684), 
and even the Parthian king sent an embassy to propose an 
alliance; but Lucullus having discovered that he was dealing 
double, being at the same time in treaty with Hgranes, 
resolved to make war on him, and thus perhaps acquire 
the glory of having overcome the three greatest monarchs m 
the world. He sent to Somatius, desiring him to join him 
with the tnxms from Pontus ; but these positively refused 
to march ; and Lucullus' own army hearing of their refusal, 
applauded their conduct and followed their example. Lu- 
cullus, thus forced to give up all hopes of glory from a Par- 
thian war, as it was now midsummer, invaded Armenia anew; 
but when he had crossed the ridges of Taurus, and entered 
on the plains, he was greatly dismayed to find the com still 
green in that elevated land. He however obtained a suf- 
ficient supply in the villages, and having vainly offered 
battle to the troops of Tigranes, he advanced to lay siege 
to Artaxata, the former capital of Armenia. As Tigtfineis* 
harem was in that city, he could not calmly see it invested, 
and be gave Lucullus battle on the road to it; but sKII and 
disdplme triumphed ais usual over numbers, and he sus- 
tained a total deiPeat. Lucullus was desirbus' 6f fblloWiig 
upl)is success and conquering the whole cotintty,but ii was 
now the autiimnai equinox, and the snow began filrfeady 
tofAll; t'hferiyei'^w^ire frozen and difficult to ctoss,' iabd the' 
sdldiers having adyanbedfdr a fe\^ days inutiriied' and' re- 
fused to go anjf ftfrtfier. He iitiplbred t^iem t6 reinsdii tffl 
ttieyhad taften Artaxata; 'but 'finding his entreaties to no 
puipose he evacuated tJie couhta^, atid eritering WPygdonia ' 
besieged and stdiAed tiie^eid3thy tity trflfeibis;? 
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Here ended the ^ly of L 
Ills 'whole army ; his extreme ^ 

the Boldiera hated him for the 
maintained, imd his want of t 

priated to himself bo much of t : 

other places was another causi ' 

brother-in-law, ClodiuB, morti 'J 

of than he was, added continue 
addressing himself to those who had Eerred under ^jmbria^ ' 

Meantime Mithriditea had returned to Pontus, where he 
attacked and defeated Fabius, who commanded tliere> and 
shut him up in Cahira. Triarius, who was on his way from ' 
the province to join LucuUas, came to the relief of Fahios 
and drove off Mithrid^tes, whom he followed to Gomag6na, 
-where he gave him a defeat. Both sides now retired' to ' 
winter- quarters. In the spring (685) Mithridates, knowing ' 
that Triarius had sent to summon LucuUus from Nisibia to 
his aid, did his utmost to bring on an action before he 

I 
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under him, axid iWftTmcing with the lofis of thdr p top etl y 
those who did not ohey the proclaination. The PimbrHiQ 
soldiers immediately left LucuUus i he could do nothings 
with those who remained ; Marcios, the consul of the pre- 
ceding year, who was in Cilicia, declined giving him any aid, 
ftllp-ging that his troops would not obey him, but probably 
influenced by Glodius, who was also Ms brother-in-law, and 
to whom he had given the command of the fleet. Glabrio 
remained inactive in Bithjrnia, and the two kings recoyered 
the whole of their dominions. 

Such was the state of things in the East when (686) the 
tribune C. Manilius, with the private view, it is said^, of 
gaining the favour and protecticm of Pompeiua, brought 
in a b^ giving him, in ciddition to the command and the 
forces he had against the pirates, the conduct of the war 
affainstTigr&nes and Mithrid^tes, with the troops and pro- 
vmces which Lucullus had, and also those of the proeonsob 
Olabrio and Marcius, — ^in short, placing the whole power 
of the republic at his disposal. This measure was viewed 
with just dread and apprehensicm by the aristocracy, who 
plainly saw that the giddy thoughtless populace were thus 
creating a monarch, and they o^osed it to the utmost. 
Hortensius and Catulus employed all their eloquence against 
it. " Look out," cried the latter to the senate from the 
Rostra, "look out for some hill and precijace like our ances- * 
tors, whither you may fly to preserve our libertyf." The 
bill was supported by C. Julius Ceesar and by M. TuUius 
Oicero, — ^not, says the historian|, out of regard to Pompeius 
or that they thought it good for the state, but because l^ey 
knew it must pass; the £>rmer, who had ^ready formed the 
plan he afterwards executed, wished to court the populace 
and establish a precedent, and by heaping honours on Pom« 
peius to make bun the sooner odious to the people ; the latter, 
a vain man, wanted to display his ovm importance, by show- 
ing that whatever side he took would have the superiority, 

* ^ Semper venalia et alienee minister potentise'' is Yelleius' character 
of Manilius. 

t Plut. Pomp. 30. It IB doubtful whether the allusion is to the Sacred 
Mount or the CapitoL 

X Dion, xxxvi. 26. This writer is frequently unjust toward Cicere. 
The orator on this occasion seems to have sought the favour of Pom- 
peius ; perhaps he really thought the measure necessary. He was also 
at all times anxious to gain fiivour with the knights, who were nowhoidle 
to l<ucaUus. 
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The bill was paiaed by all the IribeSi and the Rep^lie wai 
now virtually at an end. 

FompeiuB received the intelligence of his appointment 
with complaints of not being allowed to retire into private 
life, for which he longed so much ; but his very friends 
were disg^ted with this hypocrisy, as his acttons soon 
imyved it to be. His first care was to reverse all the acts of 
liUcuUus, to prove to all the people there that his power 
was at an end ; he also called all his tro<^ from him, and 
took especial care to re-enroU the Fimbrians, who had 
shown themselves so refractory to him. The two com- 
manders then had a ccmference in a plain of Oalatia* They 
at first behaved to one another widi great courtesy; but 
they soon gave vent to their ill feeling, the one reproaching 
the other with his avarice, who relied by likening his rivd 
to the bird that comes to feed on the carcases of those 
slain by others, as doing now what he had before done in the 
cases of Lepidus, Sertorius, and Spartaous, who had been 
vanquished by Catulus, Metellus, and Crassus, when he 
came to share their fame, — a reproach in which there was 
no little truth. Pompeius took all Lucullus' troops from 
him but 1600 men, whom he knew to be inimical to him 
and would be useless to himself. 

Mithrid&tes, aware of the immense force that eould now 
be brought against him, sent to ask on what terms peace 
might be had. The answer was, the surrmider oi the de- 
serters and Ms own unconditional submission. As worse 
could not be expected in any case, he rescdved to try pnce 
more the fate of war; and assembling the des^ters, aind as* 
suring them that it was on their account he refused peanei 
he swore eternal hostility to Home : he retired before the 
Romans, laying the country waste. Pompeius then enter** 
ed Armenia, and Mithrid&tes fearing for it came and en- 
camped on a hill opposite him, cutting off his supplies, but 
giving no opportunity of fighting. His position was so 
strong that Pompeius did not venture to attack him; by 
decamping however he drew him down, and then laying 
an ambuscade cut off several of his men. goon after Popa* 
peius being joined by the troops of Marcius, Mithridfttes 
broke up by night and marched for Tigrlbnes' part of Ar- 
menia. Pompeius pursued, anxious to bring him to a 
battle^ but Mithridates encamping by day and marching 
by night, he could not succeed till they came to the fron- 
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tieni Ihfft takiiig advantage (rf the midday repose of 
tbe barbarians^ PompehxB marched on before theok, and 
connng t9 « bollotF between bills tiirdu^ wfaieli tiiej 
wem to pass ^e baked, and placed bis troops on the hiUs. 
Ait, nig^rtAiUb tiie barbarians set fcrtb unsuspioioiiB of 
danger; it iras dark nigbt vrfaen ihey entered the hcdlow; 
snddoiljr tbeir ean were assaikd by the sound of tht 
tnunpelB of the Romans, and the clashing of tkmt arms 
and their abouts orer their heads, and arrows, daorts, and 
slones were showered down upon tiiem, and then the 
Romans fdl on with thehr swords and jm^« Tlie daughter 
^pas . great and pronuseuous, none ooidd make anyresist^ 
anoe in*Uie dark; and when the moon at length rose, it ia* 
VKHorediba Romans 1^ being behind Iheir badcB^ and tlnis 
lengthening their shadows. i 

' Mlthridfttes hairing escaped was proceeding to Tigt^esj 
but tins king> irritated by his misfortunes, and attributrng 
the conduct of his son, who was in rebellion aganost liim, 
to tiie oooneib of Mithrid&tes, reused him an asylum, 
itndeven, itis said, set a reward cm his head. He ^ere^ 
btm tamed and directed his course for Colchis, whence he 
went on to the Msedtis and Bosporus, 'vriiere he caused hb 
soa Maeharss, who had joined the Romans, to be put to 
deaths and employed himself in making'fort^er preparations 
for continuing tiie war. Pompeius, when he found he had 
passed the Fhasis, gave up all thou^ts of pursuit, and 
employed himself in founcUng a city named Nioopofis m 
the country where he had gained Ins victory, settimg in it 
his wounded and invalid soldiers, and sudi of the neigh**' 
bouri^g people as chose to make it titeir abode^ 

llie young T^^rlbies had fled to PhraAifees king of the Peuv 
thfemr^ who was his fatiiierJn-law; and as i%ra&tes had 
fotaedaa affiance with Pompeius, and promised to make 
a drversion in his favour, he now joined the young prince 
in an invsakMi of Armenia* They advanced and laid mge to 
^itamtai tiieoldkjng^fled to^the mountains; andiPhraStes, 
leavisg apartrof his forces witih Tigrtoes to continue the 
siege^ whiohiseenlediUkdy to 'be'tediouB» returned to his 
awn. doninkus: /Uie dderlSgxiaies! then came downand 
defeated^ his aeB,.who ntflkat was' flying to Mithridfttes ; but 
l^aradngidiitt'lxeriignllniiuM^ to Pom* 

pfilas*ixanflfac«niDf hiciiguide^iiitojAiia^^ FompehiS'had 
parsed the Araxes and was approaching Artaxata, when 
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TigrAnes, wfaoBe proposald for peace had he&i Idtketta 
frustrated by his son, embraced the resolution of aurren-^ 
d^ng his capital^ and coming himself as a su^liaiiit to^ 
the Roman general. He laid aside most of the ensigns of 
his dignity, and approaching the camp on horseback, waA 
preparing after the oriental fEiriixoii to ride into it, :wfafin'^ 
lictor met and told him that it was not permitted to atn]^ 
one to enter a Roman camp on horseback. He liien aij 
vanced on foot, and coming to liie tribunal of PompeiiUi 
cast himself on the ground before him. The Roman g^ 
neral raised and consoled the humbled monarch ; vMie fak 
son, who was sitting beside the tribunal, did not rise m 
take any notice of him ; and when Fompeii» invited tiie 
king to suj^r, the young prince did not i^ypear at it ; con* 
duct which drew on him die aversion of Pompeius> who 
next day, having heard both parties, decided that the long 
should retain his paternal dominicms, giving up aU his con^ 
quests and pa3ring 6000 talente, and the prince have the 
provinces ot Gordy^ne and Soph^ne. As the treasures were' 
in this last country, t^e prince claimed them, and heiiriteted 
Pompeitts so much, that at length he laid him in bonds uod! 
reserved him for hk triumph. 

Pompeius wmtered in Armenia, forming three separate 
camps (m the banks of the Cyrnus (Kiir). Oroeses, king of* 
the neighbouring Albanians, having been in alliance wi^^ 
the young Tigrdnes, fearing that hu country would be m^ 
vaded in the spring, resolved to fedl on the Romans while 
they were s^arate. In the very depth of the winter, there«> ' 
fore, he madks three simultaneous attacks on their camps; 
but his troops were everywhere driven off witii Ipss^ and> 
he was oblig^ to sue for a truce* 

When spring came (6S7), Pompdua advanced into ^' 
ooontry of the Iberians, whose king gave hostages and made 
apeace. Poiiu)dtt8 then entei«dCk>ldiis, intending to pursue 
Mithrid&tes ; but when he heand what difficulties kewoali 
have to encounter, he gaive up the .^[usfect; and retiiniiti)o( 
to Albania agaui defeated Onsses. He^th&nJm^de:peaoe' 
with the AlbaDinns and;seiVeral ^^the tdbeslthat^dwrit 
towaid'the Caspian^ B^ajumhlg:t(^Positms, beircoeifed the- 
submission of s^eral of'tMithridfttes' ^ovcrnorstLi^ df^i* 
fleers ; large treasures were put into km'hMads^ltHi 6f which^ ■' 
unlike Lu^uUtts, he detcveveduufv to^ the' qa$mtoi^i and Jie . 
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firiendB* 

Having regulated the affiedrs of thii part of Asia, Pom- 
peins proceeded to take possession of the part of Sym 
which had been conquered byTlgrftnes. All the cities snb. 
mitted at his approach ; the Arabian emirs did him homage, 
and he reduced Syria to a province. In the summer of tiie 
following year (688) he Imd to return to Armenia to tiie 
aid of l^rknes, who had been attacked by PhraHtes. He 
thence proceeded to Pontus, where he wintered. 

At Damascus the next year (689) Pompeius wbb "vraited 
on by the two brothers HyrcAnus and AristobMus, who were 
contending for the high-priesthood at Jerusalem, end now 
appeared as suitors for the favour of the powerful Roman. 
As Pompeius inclined to the former, AristobMus secretly 
retired to the Holy City, and the Roman legions entered 
Judeea for the first time* Knowing his inability to resiBt, 
AristobMus gave himself up to remain as a prisoner, till the 
gates of Jerusalem should be opened and his treasures de- 
Uvered up to the Romans. But when Gabinius, who was 
sent to take possession of the city, appeared, the gates were 
closed against him: Pompeius, accusing AristobMus of trea- 
chery, put him into close confinement and advanced to lay 
^ege to the city. Timber for the construction of machine! 
was brought from T3rre; but though the friends of Hyrcftnus 
admitted the Romans into the lower town, the temple was 
so bravely defended that the siege lasted three monUis; and 
it was oidy by taking advantage of the Sabbath, on which 
day the superstition of the Jews would not let them defend 
themselves, and storming on that day, that it was taken. 
Pompeius, it is said, entered into the Holy of Holies of the 
temple, but he took away none of the sacred treasures ,* the 
priesthood was given to Hyrdbius, all the conquests madd 
by his predecessors were taken from him, and an annual tri- 
bute was imposed on the land. 

When Pompeius was about to form the siege of Jera- 
salem, tidings came to him of the death of Mithrid4tes. 
This persevering monarch, undismayed by his reverses, had, 
it is said, formed the bold plan of efieoting a union of the 
various tribes and nations dwelling from the Msedtis to the 
Alps, and at their head descending on Italy while Pom- 
peius was away in Syria. His Men£ and (^oers, howev«r> 
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Bhrank from this daring project, and thought ratiier o^ 
TPftlfiTig tiieir peace witi^ fiie Romans ; some of them had 
even carried off his children, and put diem into Pompeius' 
hands. This made the old king suspicious and cruel, and 
he put some of his sons to death. His son Phamftces, fear- 
ing for himself, and expecting to get the kingdom from the 
Romans, conspired against him in the city of Panticapseum, 
where thej were residing. Mithriddtes on learning the 
conspiracy sent his guards to seize him, but they went 
over to his side, and the citizens also declared for him. 
Haying vainly sent to ask permission to depart, and seeing 
that aU was now oyer, the aged monarch retired into the 
palace, and taking the poison which he had always ready, 
he gave part of it to his two virgin daughters and drank 
the remainder himself. The princesses died immediately; 
hut his body had, it is said, been so fortified with antidotes, 
that the poison took little effect on him. He then implored 
a Gallic chief not to let him endure the disgrace of being 
led in triumph, and the Gkul dispatched him with his 
sword* 

Thus perished, in the seventy-third year of his age, and 
after a contest of twenty-seven years with Rome, the king 
of Pontus, a man certainly to be classed among those whom 
we denominate great. Enterprising, ambitious, of great 
strength and dexterity of mind and body, quick to discern 
advantages, unscrupulous as to means, utterly careless of 
human life, and therefore at times barbarously cruel, his 
greatness was that of an Asiatic, and his character will find 
many a parallel though not many an equal in Oriental hi- 
story. As a proof of his mental powers, we are told that, 
ruling over twenty-two different peoples, he could converse 
-with each of them in their own language. 

Pompeius, giving tip all thoughts of Arabia, returned to 
Pontus. At Amisus he was met by envoys bearing the sub^ 
mission of Pham^es, with presents and the embidmed body 
of Mithrid4tes and his royal ornaments. The Roman ge- 
neral, who warred not with the dead, sent the corpse for 
interment to Synope. He confirmed Phamaoes in the king- 
dom of Bosporus, and reduced Pontus to a province ; and 
having wintered at Ephesus, he set out (690) on his return 
for Itcdy, Great apprehension was felt at Rome, as it was 
surdy expected that, elate with conquest and possessed of 
such power, he would lead his army to the city and mak^ 
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UuMtfabioh^. Bttt tna to lu9 chtraoUr» on laaifiBg ftt 
Braadiiiittim h% diaauMed his toldi^OB to their hoagg, onl^ 
reqniringthein to»|qpear at hit trinfht aadtiitiib attcaded 
by hit Meads aloae^ he set cot for Rome* 

His trkmph* n^uch took pleee the Itdlowiag year (691) 
and lasted te two days, was the most magnUiceat Bobm 
had as yet seea. The names of the nwacroae kings and 
pe9|des he had warred with ware pioclaimed aloud ; the 
immense treasures and spoils he had won were diq»lajed; 
pictares of towns and battles and other erents were bonie 
alpng; the captive prinoes, Tigraaee, Aiistobdlas» and otiieH, 
with tiieir fiunilies, walked in procession ; the images d 
Mithcidates, the elder Tigranes, and other absent princes 
were carried ; a table declared the numbers of ships that 
had been taken and cities founded, and the names of the 
kings who had been conquered. Fompeius appeared in a 
stately chariot, followed by his officers and his whole army, 
horse and foot. Contrary to the usual practice, ncme of the 
captive princes were put to death. The money lumight into 
the treasury amounted to 20,000 talents, besides 16,000 
which he had distributed among his soldiers, the lowest 
sum given to any of them being 1500 drachmas. 

Even before he came to Rome, a decree had be«i passed 
allowing him to wear a triumphal robe at the Cireensiaa 
games, the pratexta at all others, and a laurel-wreath at aH. 
He had however the modesty to take advantage but cmce 
of this decree. 



CHAPTER VII,* 

CATILINa's COKfiPIHACT. — ARBBST ANO BXHCimOir Of TBM 
CONSPIBATOaS.— DEFEAT AND DEATH OF CATILIVA.— BO^ 
KOUBS GIVEN TO CICERO. — FACTIOUS ATTEMPTS AT BOMB* 
-HSI^DIUS VIOLATES THE MTSTEBIES OP TBB BOirA tOUu 
*--*HIS TBIAIi* 

While Pompeius was absent in the East, a conspiracy was 
discovered and suppressed at Rome, which from the rank 

Ciotro 9ii4 Cpisr. 
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of tiiose engaged in it, utd tht lUarodoiis metos Msorted to 
to accomplish the most neferiouB objects, sets in a strong 
light the st»l» of moral cormption tHnong the Roman no< 
bility of this time, and ahotra that no form of goremmest 
but the Mngle power of numarchj was adeqnaile to main- 
taining the state. 

L. SergioB GattliBa, a member of one of Ihe oiliest patriw 
cian families, was a man of verj great powers of mind and 
body, bat from his yonth Cemiilmr with erery species of 
crime. In liie time of Sulla he was tiie nmrderer of his 
own brother ; he afterwards, it was firmty bcHeved, put his 
own son out of the way, to make room for his marriage 
-with a beautiful but abandoned woman ; and he was ae^ 
cnsed of various other enormities. He had been prsetolr 
(686) in Africa, and he aspired to the consulate ; but he 
only regarded this high office as the means of relieying his 
desperate circumstances, by renewing scenes of proscription, 
bloodshed, and robbery, similar to those in which he had 
acted in the days of Sulla. 

CatiHna had collected around him a vast number of de^ 
sperados of every description, all bankrupts in fame and 
fortune, all who had been pimished or feared punishmmit for 
their crimes, all in fine who had anything to hope from a re- 
volution. He sought by every means to inveigle young men 
of family, and for this purpose spared no expense to gratify 
their pn^nsities and vices. But it was not such alone that 
were engaged in his designs ; they were shared in by some of 
the first men inRome.magistrates, senators, and knights. In 
an assembly which met on one ocoaeicm at his house, when 
he unfolded his views, there were present, of the senatorian 
order, P. Lentulus Sura, G. Geth^gus, P. and Ser. Sulla, 
(all of the Gomelian gens,) L. Gassius Longlnus, P. Autro- 
nius, L. Vargunteius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius Lseca, L. Gal- 
pumius Bestia, and Q. Gurius ; of the equestrian, M. Ful- 
vius NoUlior, L. Statilius, P. Ckibinius Gapito, C, Gom^us. 
It was tiioug^ too that M. Licinins Grassus and G. Julius 
Gieear knew at least of tiie eoniqnracy. Several women of 
rank were also engaged in it, as Gatiltna expected ^em to 
be useful in raising the slaves, in firing the city, in gaining 
over, or, if not, in murdering, their husbands. The young 
noblemen in general were favourably disposed to it; several 
leading men in the colonies and miiniripal towns joined in 
it; and it was reckoned that Sulla's soldierS) who had dis- 

s 
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ftipated their gains, would be eaftily brought to take anni 
again, along with those whom he had robbed of their landi. 

The meeting alluded to was held about die kalends d 
June, 688 ; and Catilina, having addressed the cobspiraton 
in the strain usual on such occasions, repres^ili&g them tt 
the most injured and unhappy of mortals, and the posses- 
sors of wealth as the most op^ssive of tymntB^ called oil 
them to aid in every way to gain him the eontulAte ; pto- 
mising in return the alxdition of debts, prodcriptton of llie 
wealthy, the possession of the lucrative priefitiuxxk aad 
magistracies, and rapine and plunder of every kiiid. It was 
even reported, that before they separated tiiey bound them- 
selves by an oath, drinldng human blood mingled -with wine. 

A woman was the cause of Hie afihir condng to light 
Curius, who carried on an intrigue with a lady nam^d 
Fulvia, had been of late rather slighted by her, aB he wis 
not able fh)m poverty to make her presents as heret»ft»« ; 
but he now completely altered his tone, boasting of ^ 
wealth he should have, and treating her witii l&e gt«aleirt 
insolence. Fulvia, guessing that tliere must be some secret 
cause for such a change, never ceased till she hml drawn 
the truth from him ; and she made known what she hid 
heard without naming her author. The nobility, whose priie 
had hitherto made t^em adverse to Cicero's getting the 
consulate, as he vras what was called a new mtm, mxw be^ 
menaced with ruin, and knowing him to be tihe onty.mm 
able effectually to oppose CatiUna, gave him ^eir mkpport, 
and he and G. Antonius were elected. 

CatiUna, though disappointed, did not despair; he reserved 
to stand for the consulate again; he exerted himsdf to gain 
more associates at Rome and throughout Italy $ tmd having 
borrowed money on his ovm and his friends' credit, he sent 
it to Fsesulse to one 0. Mallius, one of Stilla's old offieefs^to 
enable him to raise troops. He also made every effort to 
have Cicero taken off; but this able consul went always 
well guarded, and having through Fulvia gained over Cu- 
rius, he received regular information of CatiKno's designs ; 
he also, by giving his colleague the choice of ptovinees, se- 
cured his fidelity to tJie state. 

Hie day of election came, and Catilina Wis again Med. 
He now became desperate and resolved on war, for whidi 
purpose he sent Mallius back to Fsesulce, C. Julius to Apaha, 
and one Beptimius to Pic^num, and otiiers Id other jdaoes; 
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ihen aasemblinf; die prindpal ccmspintarB and upbndding 
them with th^ mertnese, he declared hie iatentiQci of aet- 
tmg out for MailioB' anny, but that he must first have an 
end put to Cicero, who impeded sU his pl&na. A senator 
and a. kui^t, L.Vargnnteiua and C. Ccunelius, forthwith 
offered to go thatvery night with aimed men to the con- 
sul's house, and under pretence of minting to murder him. 
Curiua, w no time -wob to be lost, hastened to f^ilvia ; the 
oonsol was warned in time, and bia doora were dosed againat 
the awataina, Cicero having also aaceitained that Malliua 
wae actually in arma, saw that there was no room for delay ; 
be lud the whole matter before the aenate, who decreed in 
die usual form that the ccmsuls should provide for die safety 
of tbe state. The pnetors and other officers were sent to 
Apuha and elaewhere to provide against emergencies ; guards 
vere placed at Rome; the gladiators were sent to Capua and 
otJbbSr towna ; rewards were offered for infonnatioii, to a slave 
his fire«d(«a and 100.000 Boterces, to a freeman 300,000 and 
a pardon. 

At length Cadllna. as if he were the victim of pETsemtiotii 
boldly entered the senate and faced Hs foes. Cicero's anger 
was roused at the eight of bim ; he poured forth a flood of 
indignant oratory i the overwhelmed traitor muttered soma 
sentences of exculpation ; the whole senate called htm an 
enemy and a parricide; he then flung off the mask, and in a 
Airy cried out that he would quench die flames raised around 
him in the ruins of his country, and hurried to his home. 
Then having directed Lentulua and the others how to act, 
he set out that night with a few companions for the camp 
ofMaUiiu. On his way he wrote to seroralconaulan, saying 
diat he was gdng into exile at Massilia: it was however 
soon ascertained that he had entered the rebel camp widi 
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eagerly caoght at hopes of relief, Umbr^ims inh'odacecl tiiem 
to Gubinhu and informed them of the eonspiiacy, tiling 
them the names of those engaged in it, and menlioning 
among others many innocent persons. They- agreed on 
the part of their nation to join it; but afterwards -when they 
redected cooUy on fiie matter, they thought liie course too 
hazardous, and went and revealed all they knew to Q. F^ 
bins Sanga, the patron of their state. Sanga in8teiitl7 in- 
formed Cicero, who directed that they shoi:^ {n-et»id the 
greatest zeal for the plot, and learn as much of it as they 
could. 

The omsi^tors had now arranged their plaiu On a 
oeartain day Bestia, who was a tribune, was to harangne the 
pec^le, throwing all the blame (^ the civil war now on the 
eve of breaking out on Cicero; the following n%ht Statilins 
and Qabinius with their bands were to fire the dity in twehe 
places, while Ceth^gus should watch at Cicero's doors> others 
at those of other men of rank, to kill them as they came out; 
the young noblemen were to murder their fathers; and tjius 
having filled the city with blood and tumult, the whole par&f 
were to break out and join Catilina. 

By Cicero's direction the Allobroges required an oath, 
sealed by the principal conspirators, to take home to their 
people. This was readily given them, and one T. Voltur* 
cius was directed to go with them and introduce t^emon 
the way][to Catilina, to whom he was also the bearer of a 
letter from L^itulus. They left Rome by night, and wh^ 
they came to the Mulvian bridge they were assailed by the 
troops, which they knew the consul had placed there: ihej 
gave tiiemselves up at once, as also did Volturciiis, seeing 
resistance was in vain, and aU were brought back to Rome. 
Cicero, having now sufficient evidence in his hands> sent for 
the principal conspirators and.azrested them. He then called 
together the senate ; the letters were read, the AUobcoges 
gave their evidence; Voltureius, beu^ promised life and 
lib^ty, made a full confession; Lentulus.and ^ JsestacH 
kiK)wledged their, seals. It was decreed that Lentidos, ivho 
was prsBtor, should lay down bis Qffice>a]id that he asnd aH 
th^ r^t shotild be h^dJn &ee custody. The: tide.of .pc^pdar 
feeling tui^ied (^oiapktely a^unst tiae ocoasiawtdrSf wiwwtit 
was known that tjiey had designed to fire the city, and every 
voice now extolled the consul. 

In a day or two after, one L. Tarquinius was taken on 
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bis way to CatiUna^ and being promised his life, told tiie 

same story with Voltorcins, but added, that he was sent by 

M. Crassns to tell Catillnanot to be cast down at tiie arrest 

o£ Ijentnlos and the others, but on the contrary to adrance 

"witli all speed toward the dty. The infoimation perhaps 

"was true, but such was the power and influence his weakh 

gore Crassus, and so many <k the senators were in his debt, 

that it was at once voted false, and Tarquinius was ordered 

to be bod in diains till he should tell at whose instigation 

be acted. 'Some thought it was a plan of Autronius, that, by 

implicating Crassus, he might save himself and the others ; 

o^eiB, that it was done by Cicero to keep Crassus from 

takii^ up the cause of crinunab, as was his wont* Crassus 

himself fleeted to take this last view of the case. Catnlus 

and Fiso, it is said, vainly tried to induce the consul to im- 

pttcate CaBsar* ;yet the opinion of his being concerned was 

so strong, that some of the knights menaced him with their 

swords as he came out of the senate. 

Some days after (the nones of December) Cicero, having 

ascertained that Lentulus and Ceth^gus were making every 

exertion to induce the slaves and the rabble to rise in thehr 

fioToor, again assembled tlie senate, and put the question 

what shmdd be done with those in custody, as tbey had al« 

ready declared them guilty of treason. D. Junius SiUnus^ 

consul-eleot, being, as was usual, asked the first, voted for 

capital punishment. When tlie consul put the question to 

C. Csesar, praetor-elect, he rose, and in an artfol ^eechdis* 

snaded frma severity, and proposed that their p roper ti es 

should be confiscated, themsdves confined in the municqml 

towns, and that any one who should speak in their favour 

to the senate or people should be held to have acted against 

the interests of the republic. This speech caused many to 

waver ; but when M. Poretus Cato, one of the tribunes, rose, 

and displayed tfie guilt of the conspira tor s in its true colours, 

and the danger and impoiieyof ilUtimeddemency, thek 

execution was decided on almost unanimously. CSoerothat 

very day, having directed the Gapitai Tinumnn to have 

ererythmg ready, himadf coodueted Lentulus to tiie prison, 

where he was immediately strangled by tiie officers, as also 

were CethAgus, Statilius, QalMnius, and Ccaparkis. When 



* SaDutt. GflfiL 49. Perhaps they only wanted him to produce the 
CTidence he possefsed* 
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CScero came fbrtli,he said, " They liaveHved !^ in order to 
extinguish the hopes of such of tiieir confederates as ^wtn 
in the Forum. The populace then gave a loose to their jay, 
and followed him home, calling him the saviour and fottiKier 
of the city; and it being now evening, lights were set at tk 
doors throughout all the streets, and the women stood on tiie 
roofe of the houses to gaze on him as he passed. 

Gatilina had meantime augmented his forces from 9O60 
men to two legions, of which however only a fooxtli wen 
properly armed. On the approach of Antoiutis, who was 
sent against >iiwi, he fell back into the mountains, avoiding 
an action till he should hear £rom Borne. He also rejected 
the slaves^ who at first were flodung to him in great num- 
bers. But when the news of the execution of Lentolns aad 
the others came, and he found his forces rndting away, — as 
those whose only object had been plunder, thinking the case 
now desperate, were going off every day, — ^he tried to escape 
into Gkiul with those who remained. But Q. Metellus 
Oeler, who commanded in Pic6num, bmng informed by de- 
serters of his design, came and encamped at the foot of ike 
mountains. Catilina seeing escape thus cut off, resoh^ 
to give battle at once to Antonius. He chose a poi^tion be- 
tween hills on one side and rocks on the other ; and having 
placed his best men in ^nt, and sent away all the hones, 
that the danger might be equal, he prepared for action. An- 
tonius, being either really ill of the gout, or making it a pte- 
text, gave the command to his legate Petreius. Catilina uid 
his men fought with desperation, and were slain to a matt ; 
and the loss on the part of the victors was also considerate. 
(690.) 

The suppression of this conspiracy was doubtless the most 
glorious act of Cicero's life ; and could he have controlled 
his vanity, which was inordinate, and left more to otbers 
the task of praising it, his fame would perhaps be parer. 
Pompeius declared more than once in the senate that the 
safety of the state was due to Cicero, and that he hadvahiiy 
beeii entitied to claim a third triumph if Cicero had afiti^r^ 
served a republic for him to triumph in. Crassus sdd (m 
one occasion that he was indebted to Ciceio feit his Mag 
now a senator, a citizen, free, and alive; and that wheaever 
he looked at his wife, bis hou^, his country, he behdd his 
good deedsw L. GeUius declared in the senate that ke de«> 
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Mrvsd a (dvie down ; and Cotbi had a aappUcation* decreed 
turn, — fva honour never before granted to a gowned citizen. 
Finally, he waa atyled by Q. Catulus the first of the Benate, 
Father of his Country; and several of the eenatnra, even 
Cato includedi joined in the t^ipellation ; and when, on going 
out of office, he was prevented by the tiibone Metellus Ne- 
poa from haranguing the people, aa was usual, before he made 
oath tiuLt he had kept the laws, he swore aloud that through 
hire aloae the republic and the city had been saved ; and the 
whole people averred that he had sworn the truth. 

But the party who wished the subversion of the state per- 
ustediatheir^ortsagainsthim. The same Metellus, urged 
on by Cesar it is said, proposed a bill to recall PompeiuB 
-with ia» army, to end the seditions caused by the attempt 
of Catilioa and the tyranny of Cicero. As this was evi- 
dently directed against the senate, Cato tried at first, in that 
aHBembly, to sooth Metellua, reminding him of the aristocra- 
tio feelings always shown by hia family; but when be found 
that this only increased his insolence, he changed his tone, 
nod loudly declared that while ke lived Pompeius should not 
bring an army into the city; and he pointed out to the se- 
BAte the evident danger of the proposed measure. 

When the day of voting came, Metellus filled the Forum 
, with Btrangers, gladiators, and slaves, being resolved to carry 
Ilia bill by force. Cato'a fomily and Mends were under great 
Kpprehension for him ; but, fixed on doing his duty, when 
one of hia colleagues, Q. Minucius, came and called him up 
in the morning, he rose and set out for the Forum. Seeing 
the temple of Castor occupied by gladiators, while Ctesar 
and Metellus aat on the Rostra, he cried, " What a bold 
and tinud man, who has raised such a force against one un- 
fOnted man!" He then advanced to the Bostra, and took 
his aeaA iHtwe&n the two ; numbers of well-disposed per- 
iK>as in the crowd cried out to him to be stout, and to those 

t of their freedom. 

I out the bill; Cato 

i and began to read 

i I then began to re* 

] t his hand on his 

I lered hia gladiators 

* The tuppHeatinu or thanlugl*liig (the probable origin of the Te 
Dnm of modeni tlmei) vaa utiulljr glien only on occuion of victories 
0T«i foiclgn enemiei In the field. 
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to act. The people were disponed; Cato remained alone; 
he was assailed with sticks and stones ; but Mur6na, -whom 
he had one time prosecuted, threw his gown over Mm, and 
brought him into the temple of Castor. Metellua then dis* 
missed his bandits, and was proceeding at his ease to pass 
his law, when the opposite party rallied and drove him and 
his partisans away. Cato came forth and encouraged them, 
and the senate met and passed a decree for the consuls to 
take care of the republic. Metellus having assembled the 
people, and uttered a tirade against the tyranny of Cato and 
Ihe^conspiracy against Pompeius, went off to Asia to boast 
to him of what he had done. The senate deprived both 
him and Caesar of their offices : the latter at first disre- 
garded the decree, and sat in court as usual ; but finding 
that force was about to be employed against him, he dis- 
missed his lictors and retired to his house ; and when, two 
days after, a multitude repaired to him offering to re-in- 
state him by force, he declined their services. This con- 
duct, so unexpected, was so grateful to the senate, that 
they sent forthwith to thank him^ and rescinded their de- 
cree*. 

At the dose of Caesar's prsetorship, the rites of the Bona 
Dea were, according to usage, celebrated by the women in 
his house. At this festival no man was allowed to be pre- 
sent; but P. Clodius, the brother-in-law of Lucullus, a man 
of such profligacy of morals that the suspicion of incest 
with his own sisters was so strong against him that Lu- 
cullus had divorced his wife on accoimt of it, shrank not 
from polluting the mysteries. He was violently enamoured 
of Caesar's wife, Pompeia ; and it was arranged between 
them that, to elude the vigilance of her mother-in-law Au- 
relia, he should come disguised as a woman. He got into 
the house, but while the slave who was the confidant was 
gone to inform her mistress, he went roaming about, and 
meeting one of Aurelia's slaves was discovered by her. 
She gave the alarm ; he was found in his hiding-place, and 
turned out of the house. The affair was soon known to 
every one. The senate consulted the pontiff, and on 
their pronouncing it to have been impiety, the new consul, 
M. Pupius Piso (691), was directed to bring the affair before 
the people, Piso^ himself a man of indifferent character, 

* Suetonius, Jul. C«s. 16. 
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and the creature of Pompeius^ worked underhand against 
it. Clodius and his partisans exerted themselves to have a 
good body of the rabble in readiness to disturb the voting. 
TTie nobles, seeing how it would be, had the assembly dis- 
missed ; and on the motion of Hortensius, it was resolved 
that the praetor and the usual judges, who were to be chosen 
by lot, should try the matter. Money and every other in- 
ducement was now to be employed on the judges, who were 
mostly embarrassed and profligate men. Crassus, as usual, 
was most liberal* ; and out of fifty-six, thirty-one acquitted 
Clodius. The judges pretending fear had asked a guard 
from the senate. *' Were you afraid," said Catulus a few days 
after to one of them, ** that the money would be taken from 
you?" When Clodius in the senate afterwards said to Cicero, 
^hohad given evidence against himf. that the judges had 
not given him credit, ** Yes," replied he, " twenty-five did ; 
but thirty-one would not give you credit, for they received 
the money beforehand," — so notorious was the manner in 
which the verdict had been obtained. Caesar, when exa- 
mined on the trial, though his mother and sister had given 
the fullest and most satisfactory evidence, denied that he 
had found anything wrong. He had however divorced his 
wife ; and on being asked why he did so, as he declared her 
to be innocent, he replied, " Because I will have those be- 
longing to me as free from suspicion as from crime t." A 
very specious sentiment certainly! Caesar however had no 
doubt of his wife's guilt, but he wanted to secure the aid of 
Clodius, whom he £iew to be a bold villain, for his future 
projects, and he thought the purchase worth the price. 

♦ Cicero, ad Att i. 15. 

f Clodius had attempted to prove an aUhif by bringing people to 
swear that he had been at Interamna, sixty miles off, at the time he was 
said to have been in Csosar's house; but Cicero when examined de- 
clared that he had been with him at Rome that very morning. Clodius 
never forgave him for not having peijured himself. 

X Suetonius, Jul. Cses. 74. 
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CHAPTER Vin * 

POMFBXUa AKD I.VCyLi;i78.— C« JULIUS OfiSAB.-f-^M. XJCZ- 
mUS OBikSSUS. — ^If.'POBCIUS CATO.-^M* TUUUIUS CICBBO. 

— rOlf PBIUS AT BOMB*—- COirSlTLATB QF CJB&AB. SXXtB OF 

CICBBO.-^BOBBBBT OF THB BXNQ OF CTFBUS.— r-»BqAXJ» QV 
CICBBO. — ^018 COia>UCT AFTBB 018 BBTUBN. 

As Catulus died about this time, the lewliiig men in the 
Roman state were LucuUus, Pompehis, Cieisar, €}nmfms, 
Gato, and Cicero. We will now, tlwrefore, sketch the 
previons history of these persons. The actions of the first 
two have been already rdated. Pbmpeius now only aimed 
at maintaining a virtual supremacy in the state ; he was no 
tyrant by nature ; but he was vain and covetous offeaae, and 
finding hunself thwarted and opposed in the senate, he 
courted the favour of the people. Lucullus, after his re- 
turn from Asia, took little share in public aiairs ; he aban- 
doned himself to luxurious enjoyments to such an access 
as to have made his name proverbial. His luxury, how- 
ever, was of a to more refined and elegant nature than was 
usual, and he was a zealous patron and cultivator of Mtera- 
ture. He rarely visited the senate or Forum, and only 
when it was necessary to oppose the projects of Pompeins, 
with whom he was justly incensed for his treatment c^ him 
in Asia. EUs politics were at all times aristo^atic. 

C. Julius Csesar, of an ancient patrician ^eunily, was ne- 
]^hew by marriage to Marius, and had married the daughter 
of Ginna, whom, when ordered by Sulla, he refused to di- 
vorce. The dictator deprived him of his dignity of Flamen 
Dialis (conferred on him by Marius and Cinna), of his wife's 
portion, and his gentile rights of inheritance ; and only 
granted his life to the prayers of the Vestals, and of his re- 
lations iEmiHus Mamercus and Aurelius Cotta, tdfing 
them at the same time, it is said, that he would one thne 
be the destruction of the aristocratic party, for that there 
were many Marii in him. Caesar retired to Asia, and his 
enemies always asserted that at this time he jMrostituted 
himself to Nicom^des, king of Bithynia. On the deat^ of 
Sulla he returned to Rome, and prosecuted Comdius Do- 
labella for extortion in Crreece ; but failing to convict him, 

• Appian, B. C. li. 8—16. Dion, xxxviii. 1—30, xxxix. 6—11, 17 
—23. Plut, Cicero, Cato, Cssar and Pompeius. 
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he retired to Rhodes to uttend the lectures of the rhetori* 
oian Molo, On his wi^y he was taken by pirates, and while 
detained by them, waiting for his ransom, he used, apparently 
in jest, to threaten that he would yet erucify ihsBH ; but 
when at liberty, he collected a fleet, attacked ihem, and did 
aa he had threatened. When be came back to Rome he 
was chosen by the people one of the military tribunes, and 
he was active ia aiding Pompeius and Crassus in restoring 
their powers to the tribunes of the people. His wife Cor* 
nelia being now dead, he espoused Pompeia the niece of 
Sulla. He then (686) went as quaestor with Antistius Vq- 
tus to Ulterior Spain; but finding m occupation there for 
his ambitious spirit, be obtained leave to return to Rome. 
He tried to e^^cite the Latin colonies who were claiming 
the civic ^ranchisCi but finding that the legions destined for 
CiHcia were detamed on account of it, he gave up this 
project. He soon after (687) £eU under a stroi\g suspicion 
of beiQg conceamed with Crassus, Catilina, PisQ, and others 
to Biurder a piurt of the senate ; Crassus, it is said, was 
then to be dictator, and Caesar his master of the horse, 
QcaASUB however lost courage, and the attempt was not 
made. Piso being sent to Spain, Csesar, it is added, planned 
a simultaneous rising with him; but the death of Piso pre- 
vented its execution. Caesar was aedile this year, and he 
entertained the people with all kinds of shows at an enor- 
mous es:p^[i8e ; and as a means of repairing his fortune, 
he sought £gypt as his province, where the people of 
Alexandria bad expelled their king ; but the nobility op* 
posed, and to spite them he replaced on the Capitol the 
statues and the Cimbric trophies of Marius, which Sulla had 
removed : he also had prosecuted as murderers those who 
had received money out of the treasury for banging the 
heads ot the proscribed; and he excited T, Labi^nus to 
prosecute C. Rabirius for the murder of L, Satuminus, 
who was put to death by order of the senate thirty-seven 
years b#fc^» Q. Qatulus, ol^rving these proceedings, ex- 
clamed* " 09^^ assails the constitution now with engines, 
not by mines/' On the death ^ the chief pontiff Me- 
tettus Pius (688), Csesar stood for the office against Q. 
Catulus and Sei^us Isauricus, two of the first men in 
the st^, relying on the power of bis money ; for he had 
bribed to such an ext^, and was thereby so immersed in 
debt, thiit wl^en taUfig k9Np 9i bi» a^#«r m Ae day of 
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eleetMHi* he said te her, '' Mother, yoa will see ycmr soa 
today chief poatiff ex an exile." He was elected : having 
had more yotea in his competitors' own tribes ihaaa. €hey 
had altogether. He was praotor-ekct at the time a£ Cati« 
Itna'a conspiracy, and we have seen his condnot coel ihat 
occasion and his nnion with MeteUns Nqsos. On the ex- 
piration of his office he was appointed propraetor in Spadn; 
but his creditors wonld not let him go, till CrassuB, who 
knew how useful he might be to him, satisfied tiie most 
urgent, and gave security to the amount of eight hundred 
and thirty talents to the others. 

M. licinius Crassus was a man of considerable tatoit 
and eloquence, but of insatiable avarice. In the time of 
Sulla he obtained by gift or purchase at low rates vat im- 
mense quantity of the property ci the proscribed, and he 
used every means to augment his wealth. He courted the 
people with entertainiQents ; he lent money to his Mends 
without interest, and to others on interest ; and by tdiese 
means had such a number of persons under his influence, 
that he had considerable power in thestate. His eloquence 
gave him great advantage as an advocate, and he usually 
undertook the defence of those accused of crimes. Crassus 
had not the great talents of Caesar, but his private character 
was much purer. 

M. Porcius Cato, a descendant of the celebrated censcn:, 
was like him a rigid maintainer of the old Roman man- 
ners. His life was stainless, his morals austere ; but he was 
not totally exempt from the vanity whidi seemed inhoent 
in his family. Having served as a military tribune in 
Macedonia, and made a tour through Asia, he returned to 
Rome, and devoted himself to puMic affairs. He was first 
appointed to the quaestorship, and (what was, it seems, very 
imusual at the time^) before he entered on the duties of las 
office he made himself master of the laws and rules be- 
longing to it. The clerks, who heretofore had done all the 
bu^ness as they pleajaed under the name of the ignorant 
young noblemen who were appointed to the office, nowfomid 
matters quite altered ; they attempted to th\mrt him, but he 
turned some of them out, and soon reduced them to order. 
He brought the treasury into a more flourishing state than 
it had been for s(»ne time. He made those who had re* 
ceived from SuUa the 50,000 sesterces for the mioder 
of the proscribed re6md> a9 |>08s^siiig the public money 
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untawfeiiy; tmdibejr were tiien prcmeeutedfer Uie nmrders 
they bad committed. Cato never was absent ^m a sitting 
of tilie senate or an assembly of the people; he was the first 
to ent^, the laBtto leave, the senate-house : in ihe intervals 
of business he drew bis cloak before his face and read« 
baving a book always with him. When his friends, in fiie 
year 689» urged him to stand for the tribunate, he declined, 
and retired to his estate in Lucania ; but on his road meet- 
ing the train c^ Metellus Nepos, who was going wi& R>m- 
p^us* approbation to sue for the office, he paused, and 
having reflected on the evil Metellus might do if not vigo- 
nously exposed, he returned, offered himself as a candidate, 
and being elected acted as we have seen above. Cicero 
objected to Cato that he did not, like himself, bend to cir- 
cmnstanoes, leaking, ^ he terms it, as if he were in Plato^s 
Republic and not in the dregs of Romulus; and his obser- 
vation is just; but it is this very thing that gives such dig- 
i^y to Cato's character : as for the republic, it was already 
past redemption. 

M. TuUius Cicero was a native of Arpinum in the y<4- 
soian country, where his family had been connected with 
that of Marius. His superior talents early displayed them- 
selves, and were sedulously cultured; and though of rather 
a timid character, he ventured to plead the cause of Sex. 
Roscius, who was unjustlyprosecuted for parricide by Sulla's 
freedmanChrysogonus and his agents, when they had robbed 
him of his property. Though he succeeded, Sulla testified 
no enmity tow^urd him; he however some time after went to 
Greece for the sake of study, and of hearing the lectures 
of the most distinguished teachers of ihetoric. After his 
return he was appointed (677) frumentary qucestor for Sicily, 
and in this office he exhibited that spirit of humanity and 
justice which always distinguished him. In 682, when 
Pompeius and Crassus were consuls, Cicero, then sedile- 
eleot, appeared as the prosecutor of the notorious C. 
Verres fiar robbery and extorticQii in Sicily. He was chosen 
praetor for the year 686. It woiiM appear that as the 
haughty nobility looked down on hiili as bcfing a new man, 
he now chiefly soi:^ht the fv^our of the people and of Pom- 
peius ; to Tfiule in office he strenuously supported the Ma- 
nilian low, which was certainlynot a constitutional measure. 
The (knger caused by Ci^ilina however drew Cicero and 
the aristooraoy dosely tc^tiber ; they raised him to his glo« 
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ikm ooBsihte^aad he trer aftnr ocmtiBwed to be tlsB^ 
supporter. 

BDmpeins on his rttom from Asia famd his partfr ia tiie 
senate not so Btn»ig as hithffito ; Luoulliis and MeteUos Oi«^ 
ticos ipeve bo^ hostile to him, Orassua bore him the oli 
gmdge^Cioero had somewhat cooled in his ardour. Ilbefint 
reqaeat which he had oaade* namely to have the cxioaidar 
elections for 691 deferred till he should anire to oanvaas far 
his friend Piso, was refused, CSalo opposing it as nneomsli* 
totional. Piso howeyer was elected; but he does not uppgsr 
to haye quite answered Pcnnpeins' purpose, bein^ p^haps 
impeded by his colleague M. Valerius Messlla. Attheaexfc 
election Pompeius (Piso being his agent,) aetnaUj bought 
the consulate for his creature Afranius, paying the tadbesso 
much apiece for their yotes*. Even this did not aaewer, 
as Afranius was a man of little account, and his ooTlengBC 
Q. Metellus Celer was personally hostile to Pomperos lar 
lutving divorced his sister Mucia. What Pompeioa efaiefly 
wanted to accomplish was, to get lands for his soldiers, and 
to have all his acts in Asia confirmed in the maae by the 
senate ; but Lucullus and his party insisted, with reason, that 
they should be gone through separately, and confirmed or 
not according to their merits. At Pompeius' desire the 
tribune L. Flavins moved an agrarian law, and to gain the 
people they were joined in it with the scidiers. OiceiQ, 
having proposed amendments for the security of jnivate 
property, and for the purchase of the lands to be divided 
out of the new revenues of the state, supported the hill, 
wishing to oblige Pompdius, and expecting that it would 
help to remove the rabble from the city f. But the senate 
waa strongly opposed to it : the tribune on his side was 
violent; he cast the ocmsul Metelhis into prison, aod whea 
Metellus summoned the senate thither, Flavkis {daoed his 
official seat in the door and told ibitm, they must mske 
their way through the vrall. Pompeius however through 
shame, and fear of disgusting the people, ordered him to 
rise and leave the passage free. The bill a|q[ieavs to have 
been then given up. 

Caesar, who by expeditions against the LusitaniaBS hsd, 
as he considered, gotten «ifficaent materials fear a trivm]^, 
and was an^dous to obtain the consulate, hastened home 

. •CiceroadAtt.1.16. Phit. Ponik 44. f Oia ad Alt L IflL 
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VFlien the time of ilie eketions ^fas at hind. As tiiere-was 
no room for delay, he applied to the senate for penmssion 
to eater the eity before his triumph in order to canvass the 
people; but Cato and his friends opposing, it was revised. 
CsBsar, who was not a man to sacrifice Uie substance for 
the show, gave up the triumph; and entering the city 
fomed a coalition witii L. Lucc^us, a man of wealth who 
was also a candidate, of which the terms were tiiat Lac« 
odius should distribute money in his own and Caesar^s name 
coBJointiy, and Caesar in like manner ^ve him a share in his 
infinence. The nobles, when they saw this coalition, re^ 
solved to give all their influence to M. Calpumius BibuluSy 
the other candidate, and, witii even Cato's consent, autho- 
rised him to offer as high as Lucceius, engaging to raise 
the money among them. Bibulus therefore was elected 
with OsBsar, whose daring projects the senate thus hoped 
to restrain. 

Caesar, who well knew the character of Pompeius, re- 
solved to make him and Crassus the ladder of his ambition. 
He represented to them how absurd their jealousy and en- 
mity was, which only gave importance to such people as 
Cato and Cicero ; whereas if tiiey three were united tiiey 
might command the state. They saw the truth of what 
he said, and each blinded by his vanity and ambition, ex- 
pecting to derive the greatest advantage from it, agreed to 
the coalition, and thus was formed a IMumvirate, bound by 
a secret pledge that nothing displeasing to any one of tiiem 
should be allowed to pass. 

As soon as he entered on his office Csssar introduced an 
agrarian law for dividing all the public land (except in Cam- 
pania) among Pono^ius' soldiers and tiie poorer citizens ; 
purchasing it however from the present possessors, and ap- 
pointing twenty commissioners to carry the law into efFect, 
among whom were to be Pompeius and Crassus. This law, 
to which they could make no objection, was highly dis- 
pleasing to tiie adverse paarty fai ihe senate, who suspected 
Oosar's ulterior designs, and Cato declared strongly against 
any change. Csesar menaced to drag him off to prison ; he 
professed hiimelf ready to go tiiat instant, and several rose 
to follow him. Cttsar then grew ashamed and desisted, 
but he dismissed the senate, telling them he would bring 
the matter at once before the people ; and he called the 
senate together no longer during his consulate. 
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He then laid liis bill before tiie people, to ^vrlifeli lie hsd 
added a clause for dividing the lands of Campania, in lots 
of ten iugers, among 20,000 poor dtizens -with tiiree or 
more children* ; and wishing to have some of tiie prin- 
cipal persons to express their approbation of it. lie first 
addressed his colleague, but Bibulus declared hiinself ad- 
verse to innovation ; he then affected to entreat liiin, adr- 
ing the people to join with him, as if Bibulus ivislied they 
might have it ; " Then/' cried Bibulus, *' you shall not 
have it this year even if you all will it," and went away; 
Ceesar, expecting a similar refusal from the other magi- 
strates, made no application to them, but bringing* forward 
Pompeius and Crassus desired them to say what they 
thought of the law. Pompeius then spoke highly in favour 
of it, and on Caesar and the people asking him if he would 
support them against those who opposed it, he cried, elate 
with this proof of his importance, " If any man dares to 
draw a sword I will raise a buckler V Crassus also ex- 
pressed his approbation, and as the coalition was a secret, 
the example of these two leading men induced many others 
to give their consent and support to the law. Bibulus how- 
ever was still firm, and he was supported by three of the 
tribunes; and, as a means of impeding the law, he declared 
all the remaining days of the year nefasti, or holydays. 
When Caesar, regardless of his proclamations, fixed a day 
for passing the law, Bibulus and his friends came to the 
temple of Castor, whence he was haranguing the people, 
and attempted to oppose him; but he was pushed down, a 
basket of dung was flung upon him, his 'Actors* fasces were 
broken, his friends (among whom were Cato and the tri- 
bunes,) beaten and woimded, and so the law was passed. 
Bibulus henceforth did not quit his house, whence he con- 
tinually issued edicts declaring all that was done on the 
nefest days to be unlav^rful. ITie tribune Vatinius, one of 
Caesar's creatures, even attempted to drag him to prison, 
but w«8 opposed by Ins colleagues* 

The senate were required to swear to tMs hm, as for* 
merly to that of Saturntnus. MeteHus, Cato, and Catols 
imitator Favonius at first declared loudly that they would 
not do so; but having the fate of Numidicus before their 

* Cicero (ad Att ii. 10) highly disapproved of this. He however ex- 
pected that as the land would yield but 5000 lots the people would be 
discontented. ^* r. . r r 
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eyesi, and kniming the Inutility, of oppositioiv tkqr,yiel^ 
to the remonstranoes of their £dends. 

Having thus gained the people Csesar proceeded to se- 
cure the knights^ and here Cato's Utopian policy aided him. 
This most indSuentialbody thinking, or pretending, that they 
had taken the tolls at too high a rate, had applied to the 
senate for a reduction, hut Cato insisted on keeping them 
to their bargain. Csesar without heeding him or the senate 
xeduced them at once a third, and thus this self-interested 
hody was detached from the party of the aristocracy, and 
all Cicero's work imdone. Csesar now found himself strong 
enough to keep his promise to Pompeius^ all whose acts in 
Asia were confirmed by the people*. 

The triumvirate, or rather Caesar, was extremely anxious. 
to gain Cicero over to their side, on accoimt of the influ- 
ence which he possessed. But though he had a great per- 
sonal regard for Pompeius he rejected all their overtures. 
Caesar then resolved to make him feel his resentment, and 
the best mode seemed to be to let Clodius loose at him. 
Ihis profligate had long been trying to become a tribime of 
the people, but for that purpose it was necessary he should 
be a plebeian, which could only be effected by adoption. 
His first efforts were unavailing ; but when Cicero, in defend- 
ing his former colleague Antonius, took occasion to make 
some reflections on the present condition of the common* 
wealth, Caesar to pimish him had the law for Clodius' adop- 
tion passed at once, Pompeius degrading himself by acting 
as augur on the occasion, in which all the laws and rules on 
the subject were violatedf. 

Some time after, one Vettius, who had been one of Ci- 
cero's informers in the affair of CatUina, being suborned it 
is said by Caesar, declared that several young noblemen had 
entered^to a plot,in which he partook, to murder Pompeius; 
and he named Paulus, who was then actually in Macedonia, 
as the head of it. The senate ordered him to prison ; next 

* It was probably on this occadon that Cssar so terrified lAcallas Hj 
fake aceusatioQa that he thnew bimaelf at bis feet Suet Jul. Css. 20. 

f To make an adoption legal, it was necessary that the adopter should 
be older than the adopted, have no children and be incapable of havii^ 
any, and that there should be no collusion in the a&ir ; all of which should 
be proTed before a college of the priests. Now Ponteins, who adopted 
Clodius, was not twenty, while his adopted son was thirty-five : he had 
moreover a wife and children, and the priests were never consulted. 
How this transacdon must make one hate Cssar and despise Pompeius t 
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day OsBsar produeed Urn on the Rostra, when he ooutted 
some whom he had named to the senate, and added othos, 
among whom were LucuUos and Cioero's son-iix-law Piso* 
and hinted at Cicero himself. Yettius was taken back to 
prison* where he was priyatdy murdered by his acoom* 
plicesi as Caesar said*> — by Caesar himself, acccording to 
othersf. 

The senate, to render Caesar as innoxious as possible, Iiad, 
in ri§^ of the Sempronian law, assigned the woods and 
roads as the provinces of the consuls on the expiration of 
ihehr office. But Caesar had no idea of being foiled tlms; 
and his creature the tribune Vatinius had a law }>aased hj 
the people, giving him the province of Cisalpine Ghiul and 
Ulyrieun^ with tluree legions, for five 3reara; and when on 
the death of Metellus Celer he expressed a wish to have 
Transalpine Oaul added, the senate, as he would otherwise 
have aj^lied to the people, granted it to him with another 
legion. In order to draw the ties more closely betvaeo 
himself and Pompeius, he gave him in marriage his lovely 
and amiable daughter Juliisi, and he himself marxied tb^ 
daughter of L. Calpumius Piso, whom, with A, Oabinius* a 
creature of Pompeius, the triumvirs had destined for the 
consulate of the following year. They also secured tb« 
tribunate lor Clodius ; and tiius terminated the memorable 
consulate of Caesar and Bibulus. 

Clodius lost no time in preparing for his attack on Oiceia 
He first secured the consuls, who were distressed and pro* 
fligate men, by engaging to get Macedonia and Achaia lor 
Piso as his province, and Syria for (Jabinius. Then, to 
win the peoqode, he proposed a law for distributing com to 
them gratis; by another law he re-established the duba and 
iinionst, which the senate had suppressed, and formed new 
(mes out of the dr^ of the people and even of the slaveai 
by a third law he prohibited any one from watching tha 
heavein on assembly-days$ ; and by a fourth hefinhade the 

• Appian, B* C. ii. 12. f Suet Jul. Ca$. 20. 

I These sodalitdtes were, like the Greelt iraipetat, employea for m- 
Hticd purposes, though they were ostensibly merely duibs Ibr nMedug 
told cetebntting certain reli^iious festiFols. A» toch lure hostile to tk9 
iaterests of an aristocracy, Uie senate had frequently suppressed themi 
they proved, as we shall see, a powerful engine in the hands of Clodius, 
and helped ably to overthrow the constitution. 

^ $ Because thunder, && would cause the assemUv to be ^1 ofl^ tni 
by thb meana bad rotosures had often been tUnppei 
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censors to note any tenntor unl«M he was aoouied befor* 
them, and that they both agreed. Having thus, as he 
thought, Beoured the favour of the consula and the people, 
and having a sufficient number of ruffians ^m the clubs 
and unions at hia devotion, he proposed a bill interdicting 
from fire and vater any person who, without sentence of 
the people, had or should put any citizen to death. Cicero, 
who, though he was not named, knew that he was umed 
at, was so foolish and cowardly as to change his raiment, 
(a thing he afterwards justly regretted,) and go about enp* 
plicating the people according to custom, as if he were 
actually accused; hut Glodius and his ruffians met him 
in all the atreete, threw dirt and stones at him, and im- 
peded his BupplicatiouB : the laiighta, the young men, and 
numbers of otherB, with young Crassus at their head, 
changed their habits with him, and protected bim. They 
assembled on the Capitol, and sent some of &s most 
respectable of their body oa his behalf to the consuls and 
the senate, who were in the temple of Concord ; but Oabi- 
nius would not let them oome near the senate, and Clodiua 
had them beaten by his roffians. On the proposal of the 
tribune L. Ninius, the senate decreed that they should 
change their raiment as in a public calamity ; hut Oabiniua 
forbade it, and Clodiua was at band with lus cutthroats, so 
that many of them tore their clothes, and rushed out of 
the temple with loud criec. Pompeius had told Cicero not 
to fear, and repeatedly promised bim his ud ; and Cgesar, 
whose design was to humble him, bad offered to appoint 
him his legate, to give him an excuse for absenting himself 
from the city ; but Cicero suspecting his object in so doing 
and thinking it derogatory to him , hsid refused it. He now 
found that Pompeius had been deceiving him, for he kept 
out of the way lest he should be caUed on to perform Ins 
promises. 6 use of civil 

tumult and 1 >m Uie city 

vUch but fiv le associate! 

of tho»e who id remained 

in the subutl .' meaaurw, 

then set out found that 

Cicero was gi ig him from 

ire mid watei within 400 

miles (4 Italy burned and 

deatroyed his le Palatine. 
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on tke nte of vhich he bmlt a tempte to tJBerty * His 
goods weiB put up to Miction; but as no one would bid for 
tlwin, the DCMuals took poseeasion of them for themselves. 

Cicero, it ia much to be lamented, bore his exile with, hi 
kss equammity than could have been wshed by the ad- 
mirers of his leally noble character ; his extant letters are 
filled irith Mix nMwt unmanly complaints, and he justly drew 
OB. himself the derision of his enemies. But his was not 
one of those characters Trfaich, baaed on thehigh conscioug- 
neas of wortii, deriye all their support and consolation from 
within; it could only unfold its bloom and display its 
strength beneath the fostering aun of public &TOur and 
q^lanae, and Cicero was great nowhere but at Rome. It 
was hia first intention to go to Sirily, but the praetor of that 
island, C. Virgilius, who had been his intimate friend, wrote 
desiring him not to enter it. He then passed over to Greece, 
where he was received with the most distinguished honours, 
and finally fixed his residences Macedonia, where the quae- 
stor Cn.Plancius showed him every attention. 

Having driven Cicero away, Clodius next proceeded to 
remove Cato, that he might not be on the spot to impede 
lu8 measures. And he proposed at the same time to gratify 
Ba dd grudge against the king of Cyprus, the brotiter of 
the king of Egypt; for when Clodius was in Asia he chanced 
to be token by the pirates, and having no money he ap- 
plied to the king of Cyprus, on whom he certainly had no 
dahn. The long, who was a miser, sent him only two 
taleiUB, and the pirates sent the pal^ sum back, and set 
Clodius at liberty without 
duct in hia mind ; and juc 
tlie Cypriotes happening 1 
their long, he had a l^ 
form of a province, and to 
he added in the bill, that t 
to Cats as quastor, 'vritit 
bbn the longer awayfroi 
to Byi»Jitii»n, and reston 
thence for Qteii crimes, 
this' most iniqidtons oomtt 
cnted it, however, most p 

'A Roman wu uot at liberty to refuse a lihtise eommttei to bim 
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-whence be sent one of lus Meads named Canidim to Cy- 
prus, to de^re the Idng to resign quietly, offering Inm the 
priesthood of iixe FapIuEtQ goddess. PtolemieDs however 
pTeferred death to degradation, and he took poison. Cato 
then, not trusting Ganidius, (ent his nephew, M. Jnnina 
Brutus, to look aAer the property, and went himself to By- 
zantiuin, where he effectedhls object without any diffictdly. 
He then proceeded to Cyprus to sell the late king's fan 
perty; and being Tesolved to make this a. model-sale, he 
attended the auction constantly himself, saw that every 
article was sold to the best advantage, and even offended 
his friends by not allowing them to get bargains. He dint 
got together a sum of 7000 talents, which he made np in 
vessels containing 2 talents 500 drachmas each, to which 
he attached a cord and cork, that they might float hi case 
of shipwreck. He also had two separate accounts c4 the 
sale chawn out, one of which he kept, and the other he 
conunitted to one of his freedmen, but both h^ipened to be 
lost, and he had not the gratification of proving his ability 
of making the most of a property. 

When the news that Cato had entered the Tiber witih the 
money reached Rome, priests and magistrates, senate and 
people, poured out to receive him ; but though the consols 
and pixtors were among them, Cato would not qtdt his ' 
charge till he had brooght his vessel up to the qnay. He 
people were amazed at the quantity of the wealth, and the 
senate voted a prcetorship to Cato, though he was under 
the legal age, and permission to appear at the games in a 
prtetexla, of which however he took no advantage. No 
one thoufrht of the iniauitv of the whole DroceediBe; and 
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TiDas should be rebuilt at the public expense. Cicero tkn 
asserted that as Clodius had become a plebeian in an ille- 
gal maimer, all the acts of his tribunate i^ere equally so, 
and should be annulled. But here he was opx>o8ed by Cato, 
whose vanity took alarm, and who feared lest he should kce 
the fame of the ability with which he had conducted the 
robbery of the king of Cyprus ; and this produced a cool- 
ness between him and Cicero, who also was disgusted, and 
with reason, with the conduct of several of the other leados 
of the aristocratic party, at which we need not be surprised 
when we find them, purely to annoy Pompeius, aiding Clo- 
dius so effectually that he was chosen aedile -without oppo- 
sition. This pest of Rome immediately accused MUo d 
the very crime {de vi) of which he had been accused him- 
self. Pompeius appeared and spoke for Milo, and it came 
to a regular engagement between their respective partisans, 
in whidi the Clodians were worsted and (hiven off the Fo- 
rum. Pompeius saw that Crassus was at the bottom of all 
the insults offered him, and thatBibulus, Curio, and othen 
of the nobles were anxious to destroy his influence, and Ci- 
cero agreed to join him and repel force by force if needfiiL 
Cicero at this time abstained as much as he could firom 
public affurs, attending entirely to the bar. To understand 
his conduct we must keep his known character in view, in 
which vanity and timidity were prominent ; but he was also 
grateful, placable, and humane. He had all his life had a 
strong personal affection for Pompeius, and he was now M 
of admiration for the exploits of Caesar in Graul, while he 
was disgusted with the paltry conduct of the leading aristo- 
crats. Hence we find lum, at the request of Caesar or Pom- 
peius, employing his eloquence in the defence of his personal 



enemies, and doing things for which we sometimes must 
pity, sometimes despise him. It is pleasing, however, to 
behold the triumph of his eloquence in the defence of his 
Mend Sextius, whom the Clodians had the audacity to pi^ 
secute de vi, for not having died, we may suppose, of to 
wounds*. Cicero also carried^a motion in the senate that, as 
there was not money in the treasury to purchase the Cam- 
panian lands, which by Caesar's law were to be divided, the 
act itself should be re-considered. Finding, however, thai 
this was highly displeasing to Caesar and Pompeius, and 
that those who applauded him for it did it because Aey 
* Like Scaevola, see abovei p. 352, note. 
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pected it would produce a breach between the latter and 
liim» he thought it best to consult his interest^ and there* 
fore dropped it. 



CHAPTER IX.* 

8XC0KD COKSVLATS OF POMPEIUS AND CBASSUS.— ^PAftTHIAir 

WAB OF CRASSUS. HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH. ANABCHT 

AT BOMS. ^DEATH OF CLODIUS. — POMPEIUS SOLE CONSUL. 

TBIAL AND EXILE OF MILO.— GALLIC WABS OF CiBSAB. 

It was Caesar^s custom to return after his summer cam- 
psugns in GFaul to pass the winter in his Cisalpine province, 
in order to keep up his intercourse with Rome. He came 
in the present winter to Luca (Lucca), on the verge of his 
province, whither Pompeius, Crassus, and such a number 
of the Roman magistrates repaired, that one hundred and 
twenty lictors have been seen at a time at his gates. It 
was here privately agreed by the triumvirate that Pompeius 
and Crassus should stand for the consulate, and that if suc- 
cessful, they should obtain a renewal of Caesar's govern- 
ment for ^ye years longer. As the present consuls, Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus and L. Marcius Philippus, 
were adverse to the triumvirate, the tribune C. Cato was 
directed to impede all elections for the rest of the year ; and 
in consequence of his opposition the consular elections were 
held by an interrex in tiie beginning of the next year (697). 
Pompeius and Crassus were chosen without opposition, 
for Cato's brother-in-law, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who 
alone ventured to stand, was, we are toldf, attacked by 
their party as he was going out before day to solicit votes : 
the slave who carried the torch was killed ; others were 
wounded, as was Cato himself; Domitius fled home, and 
gave up his canvass. Cato then stood for the praetorship ; the 
consuls, aware of the trouble he would give them if elected, 
made every effort to prevent him. They bribed extensively 
for Hs opponent Vatinius, and procured a decree of the 
senate that the praetors should enter on their oflice at once, 

* Appian B. C. ii. 17 — 25. Dion, zxxviii. 31, to the end ; zzxiz. 1 — 5, 
24 — 54 ; xL 1 — 57. Cssar, Gallic Wars. PluL Pompeius, Crassus, 
and Caesar. t Plwt. Cato, 41. 
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Inttead of resudnii^ private men for raxty days, as iras 4e 
usual oourse. The first oentury however, frhen the elee- 
tion came, voted for Cato. Pompeius, who presided^ p^ 
tended that he heard thunder, and put off the election; asd 
the consuls took care to have Vatinius chosen on the foltov- 
ing one. The tribune Trebonius then by their directiaii 
proposed a bill, giving them when out of office the province 
of Syria and the Spains for five yeafs, Ivith authority to raise 
what troops they pleased ; this law, though strongly op- 
posed in the senate, was carried, and then Pompeios pro- 
posed and carried the one he had promised Cdesar. 

The consuls having drawn lots for their provinces, Syrii, 
as he coveted, fell to Crassus ; and Pompeius i^as equally 
wett i^easad to have the Spains, which, as being* at hand, 
he oouM govern by his lieutenants, while he himself, under 
pretext of his office of inspector of the 6om-market, migbt 
remain at Rome and enjoy the domestic happiness in vrhuli 
he so much delighted. The triumvirs not thinking" it neces- 
sary to interfere, L. Domitius and Ap. Claudius were elected 
consids^ and Cato one of the praetors, for the following jeai> 
(698.) 

Crassus^ ^ugh nothing was sud in the law abovt die 
Parthians, made little secret of his design to make war ob 
tiiem ; and Cnsar, it is said, wrote encouraging bim to it 
Many, however, were or affected to be shocked at the fli- 
justioe of making war on a people who had given no just 
eause^ and the tribune C. Ateius Capito was resolved to pce- 
▼enl his departure. Crassus begged of Pompeius to see 
hiss out of the city< as he knew he should be opposed. 
Pompehis complied virith his request, and the people made 
way in silence} bat Ateius meeting them, called to CrassoB 
to stop, and when he did not heed him, sent a beadle to 
sese hkn % the other tribunes however interposed. Ateiitf 
tixen ran on to Hie gate, and kindling a fire on a portable 
altar, poured wine and incense on it, and pronounced direfoi 
curses on Crassus, invcddng strange and terrible duties* 

Heedless of the tribune's imprecations, Crassus proeeeded 
to Bruadiskim and embarked, though ^e sea was rough and 
stormy. He reached Epirus vdth the loss of several of his 
ridps^ aad thenee took the usual route overland to Syria. 
He immediatdy crossed the Euphrates and began to ravage 
Mesopotamia. Several of the Greek tovms there cheerfaUy 
submitted ; but instead of pushing on, Crassus returned to 
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Sjriii to winter, thus giTing the Parthians tiine to coUeoC 
their forces. He spent tibe winter busily engaged in amassing 
treasures : to a I^thian embassy which came to complain 
of his acts of aggression he made a boastful reply, saying that 
lie would gire an answer in Seleucta; the eldest of the envoys 
laughed, and showing the palm of his hand said, " Chrassus, 
hairs will grow there before you see Scleuda." 

The Roman soldiers, when they heard of the numbers of 

the Parthians and their mode of fighting, were dispirited; the 

soothsayers announced evil signs in the victims; C.CassiuSi 

the quaestor, and his other officers advised Crassus to pause, 

but in vain. To as little e£Fect did the Armenian prince 

Artabdzes, who came with 6000 horse and promised many 

more, counsel him to march through Armenia, which was a 

hilly country and adverse to cavalry, in which the Parthiaa 

strength lay : he replied that he would go through Meso-* 

potamia, where he had left many brave Romans in garrison* 

The Armenian then retired, and Crassus passed the river at 

Zeugma (699) : thunder roared, lightning flashed^ and other 

ominous signs it is said, appeared; but they did sot stop him. 

He marched along its left bank, his army consisting of seven 

legions, with nearly 1000 horse and an equal number of light 

troops. 

As no enemy appeared, Cassius advised to keep along the 

river till they reached Seleucta ; but an Arab emir named 

Agbar (Akbar, t. e. Ghreat), who had been on friendly terms 

with the Romans when Pompeius was there, now came and 

joined Crassus, and assuring him that the Parthians were ool^ 

lecting their most valuable property with the intention of 

flying to Hyrcania and Scythia, urged him to push on with'' 

out delay. But all he said was false; he was come to lead 

the Romans to their ruin : the Parthian king Or6d68 had 

himself invaded Armenia, and his general Sur^a was at 

hand with a large army. Crassus, however, gave credit to 

the Arab ; he left the river and entered on the extensive 

plain of Mesopotamia. Cassius gave over his remonstrances; 

the Arab led them on, and when he had brought them to 

the place arranged with the Parthians, he rode off, assuring 

Crassus that it was for his advantage. That very day a 

party of horse, sent to reconnoitre, fell in with the enemy* 

and were nearly all killed. This intelligence perpleiced 

Crassus, but he resolved to proceed; he drew up his infantry 

in a square, with the horse on the flanks, and move4 on 

t2 
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The7 reached a 6tream> where his officers "wished him to 
halt for the night, and try to gain further intellig^ence ; but 
he would go ob« and at length they came in si^ht of tiie 
enemy. Sur6na however kept the greater part of his troops 
oiftt of view, aaad those who appeared had their armour co- 
vered to deceive the Romans. At a signal the Parthiazzs 
began to beat their numerous kettledrums ; and -when they 
thcught this unusual sound had thrilled tiie hearts of the 
Romansi, they flung off their coverings and appeared glit- 
tering in helms and corselets of steel, and pouring* round 
Hxe solid mass of the Romans, showered their arrows on 
them, numerous camels being at hand laden with arrows to 
su|>ply them. The light troops vainly essayed to drive them 
off; Crassus then desired his son to charge with his hone 
aapd %ht troops. The Parthians feigning flight drew them 
aiii and when Uiey were at a sufficient distance from the main 
army, tiiey turned and assailed them, riding round and 
round so as to raise such a dust that the Romans could 
not see to defend themselves. When numbers had been 
Bhm, P* Crassus broke through with a part of the horse 
and reached an eminence, but die persevering foe gave them 
no rest. Two Greeks of that country proposed to P. Crassus 
to escape with them in the night, but he generously refused 
to quit his comrades. Being wounded, he made his shield- 
bearer kill him; the Parthians slew all that were vnth him 
but 500, and cutting off his head set it on a spear. 

Crassus was advancing to the relief of his son when the 
rolling of the Parthians' drums was heard, and they came 
exhibiting the head of his son. The spirits of the Romans 
were now quite depressed; Crassus vainly tried to rouse 
them> crying that the loss was his not theirs, and urging 
them to renewed exertions. The Parthians after harassing 
them through the day retired for the night. Cassius and 
the legate Ootavius, having vainly tried to rouse their ge- 
neral, who was now sunk in despair, called a council of the 
officers, aiiui it was resolved to attempt a retreat that night. 
The wailing, of the sick and wounded who were left behind 
informed the Parthians, but it not being their custom to 
flght At night they remained quiet till morning. They then 
took the deserted camp and slaughtered 4000 men whom 
they found in it, and pursuing after the army cut off the 
strag^ers. The Romans reached the town of Carrhae, in 
which they had a garrison. Sur^na, tokeep them fromretreat. 
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made feigned proposals of peace ; but finding that he "was 
only deceiving them, they set out in the night under the 
guidance of a Greek: their guide however proved treacher- 
ous, and led them into a place full of marshes and ditches. 
Cassius, who suspected him, turned back and made his escape 
-with 500 horse ; Octavius with 5000 men, having had faithM 
guides, reached a secure position among the hilla^ and he 
'brought off Crassus, who was assailed in the mairi^s by the 
Parthians. Sur^na, fearing lest they should get off in the 
nigHt, let go some of his prisoners, in whose hearing he had 
caused to be said that the king did not wish to carry things 
to extremities ; and he himself and his officers rode to the 
hill with xmbent bows, and holding out his hand he called on 
Crassus to come down and meet him. The solders were 
overjoyed, but Crassus put no faith in him; at lengtii when 
bis men, having urged and pressed, began to abuse and 
threaten him, he took his officers to witness of the foree 
that was put on him, and went down accompanied by Oc« 
tavius and some of his other officers. The Parthians at first 
affected to receive him with respect, and a horse was brought 
for him to mount; but they soon contrived to pick a quarrel, 
and killed him and all who were with him. The head and 
right hand of Crassus were cut off; quarter was then offered 
to the troops, and most of them surrendered. The loss of the 
Komans in this unjust and ill-fated expedition was 20,000 
slain and 10,000 captured. The Parthians, it is said, poured 
molten gold down the throat of Crassus, in reproach of his 
insatiable avarice. They afterwards made irruptions into 
Syria, which Cassius gallantly defended against them. 

When the news of Crassus' defeat and death reached 
Home, the concern felt for the loss of the army -was coni^ 
derable, that of himself was thought nothing of; yet iMs 
was in reality the greater loss of the two, for he alone had 
the power to keep Caesar and Pompeius at unity, as Julia, 
whom they both agreed in loving as she deserved, cuid who 
was a bond of union between them, had lately died in ohild- 
birth, to the grief not merely of her father ttnd husband, but 
of the whole Roman people. 

Afi^rs at Rome were now indeed in a stete of petfeet an^ 
archy; violence and bribery were the only mode& of obtain- 
ing office. In 698, all the candidates for the eonsukite were 
prosecuted for bribery; and Memmius, one of them, actually 
read in the senate an agreement foetwe^i himself and a 
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fBDow-oandidate Cn. DomitiiiB Calyfnus cm one jpmrt, wd 
^be ccmsols L. Domitiat and Ap. Claudius on the otlier, \ff 
which the two former bound themselves, if elected tfaroo^ 
die consuls' influence, to pay them each 40,000 sesterces H 
tbey ledled to produce three augurs to declare that they wcr 
present when the cmiate law was passed, and two consuks 
to dedare Ihat thej were present when the consular ]mv 
vinces were arranged, — all utterly false'*'. By these and odicr 
delays the elections were kept c^ for seven monttis. Fob- 
peiusloddng quietly on in hopes thatthey would be obliged 
to create him dictator. Many spoke of it as the only re* 
medy ; and though they did not name, they described him 
very ezacdy as the fittest person ; but Sulla had made Ik 
name of dictator too odious : others talked of conralar inffi- 
tary tribunes. Cn. Domitius Calvtnus and M. Valaioi 
MessAk were, however, chosen consuls at the end of tJM 
seven non&s. 

The next year (700) T. Annius Milo was among the can- 
didates, and he bribed to a most enormous extent. Clodiiii 
stood for the prsetorship, and between his retainers and thoM 
of Milo and the odier candidates scenes of tumult and blood* 
shed occurred in the streets almost daily. Pompous and 
the tribune Munatius Plancus purposely k^t the patridam 
firom meeting to appoint an interrex to hold the eleotimiB. 
During this time Milo, who was dictator of his native jAbm 
Lanuvium, had occasion to go thither to appoint a dkki'' 
priest ; Clodius, who had been to harangue the magistoatei 
at Aricia, where he had a great deal of influence, happened 
to be returning just at this time, and he met Milo near fio- 
villee. Milo was in his carriage with his wife, the daughter 
of (Sulla, and a friend, and he was attended by a num^KHii 
train, among which were some of his gladiators t Olodias 
was on horseback, with thirty armed bravoe, who always 
accompanied him. Two of Mile's people followed those of 
Clodius and began to quarrel with them, and when he turned 
round to menace them, one of them ran a long sword throng 
his shoulder. The tumult then became general i Clodiat 
had been conveyed into an adjoining tavern, but Wlo forced 
it and Idlled hun outright ; his dead body was thrown on 
the highway, where it lay till a senator, who was retoming 
to the dty from his country-seat, took it up and brought & 

^ Cicero ad Att. iv. 18. 
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vith faim in his litter. It was laid in liie hall of Clpdiua' 

own House, and his wife Fulvia with floods of tears showed 

liifi bleeding wounds to the rabble who repaired thither, aiid 

excited them to vengeance. Next morning Clodius' friendly 

liie tribunes Pompeius Rufiis and Munatius Planous* exposed 

it on the Rostra, and harangued the populace ovier it* The 

mob snatched it up, carried it into the senate-lumse, and 

xxkaking a pyre of the seats burned it and the house togetfai^. 

They th^i ran to Milo's house intending to bum it also^ 

but they were beaten off by his daves. 

Tli6 excesses committed by the mob having injured the 
Clodian cause, Milo ventured to return to thft city, and to 
go on bribing and canvassing for the consulate. The tribune 
Coelius, whom he had gained, having filled the Forum with 
a purchased mob, led Milo thither to defend himself, in 
h(^>eB of having him acquitted by them as by the people ; 
but the adverse tribunes armed their partisans and feU on 
and scattered them. Milo and Ccelius were forced to fly in 
the dress of slaves; the rabble killed, wounded, and rotted 
without distinction ; houses were broken open, plundered, 
and burnt, under the pretext of seeking for the Mends of 
Milo. These excesses lasted for several days, and the senate 
at length decreed that the interrex, the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, and Pompeius, should see that the republic sustained np 
injury ; imd finally, as there seemed an absolute necessity 
lor some extraordinary power, to avoid a dictatorship, and to 
fficdude Caesar (who was spoken of) from the consulate, it 
was resolved on the motion of Bibuhis, with the assent of 
Cato, to make Pompeius sole consul. 

Pompeius, as soon as he entered on his offioe, had two 
laws passed, one against violence, the other against bribery. 
He himself selected the persons who were to act as judges; 
regulated the number of pleaders in a cause; gave two h^ttY9 
to the prosecutor to sp^, three to the accused ; forbade 
any one to come forward to praise the accused. To ensuie 
prosecutions for bribery, he promised a pardon to ^ny one 
found guilty of it if he convicted two of am equal or less^ 
degree or one of a greater. 

Hiese prqwrations being made, the prosecution of Milo 
commenced. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the consul of the 
year 698, was chosen president by the people, and a jury, 
OTie of the most respectable we are assured that Rome ever 
beheld, was appointed. Milo and Ceslius had recourse to 
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eveiy means to prevent a conviction. The fonner had 
seized five persons who had ivitnessed the murder of C\o- 
diuSj and kept them in close custody for two m.onths at his 
country-seat ; the latter took by force one of Mile's slaves 
out pf the house of one of the Triumviri Capit^es. Cicero 
was to plead Milo's cause. On the first day the tumult 
was so great that the lives of Pompeius and his lictors were 
endangered; he had therefore soldiers placed in varioiK 
parts of the city and Forum, with orders to strike with the 
fiat of their swords any that were making a noise ; but this 
not sufficing, they were obliged to wound and even kill se- 
veral persons. When quiet was restored, Cicero advanced 
to speak. He was received with a loud shout of defiance 
by ^e Clodian faction ; and the sight of Pompeius sitting 
surrounded by his officers, and the view of the temples and 
places around the Forum filled with armed men, so daunted 
him that he pleaded with far less than his usual ability. 
MUo was found guilty, and he went into exile at Massilia. 

Other offenders were then prosecuted. Plautius Hyp- 
sseus was found guilty of bribery, as also were Sextius, 
Memmius, and Scaurus. This last then accused, under the 
late law, Pompeius' own father-in-law, Q. Metellus Scipio*. 
Pompeius was weak enough to become a suppliant for him, 
and he sent for the three hundred and sixty persons who 
were* on the jury-panel, and besought them to aid him. 
When Memmius saw Scipio come into the Forum sm*- 
rounded by those who would have to try him, he gave over 
the prosecution, lamenting the ruin of the constitution. 
Bufus and Plancus when out of office were prosecuted for 
the burning of the senate-house, and Pompeius again was 
weak enough to break his own law by sending a written 
eulogy of Plancus into the court. Cato, who was one of the 
jury, said that Pompeius must not be allowed to violate Ziis 
own law. Plancus then challenged Cato ; but it did not 
avail him, as the others found him guilty. 

Pompeius, having acted for some time as sole consul, 
made his father-in-law his colleague for the five months 
that remained of his consulate. He had his own command 
in Spain extended for another, term of five years, but he go- 
verned his province, as before, by legates ; and to soothe 

• Pompeius was now married to Scipio's daughter Cornelia, the widow 
of the younger Ctassus, a young lady of the highest mental endowments 
-»j -♦^ great beauty and virtue. 
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Caesar, lie had a law passed to enable him to sue for the con- 
sulate without coming to Rome in person. To strengthen 
the laTV's against bribery^ it was enacted that no consul or 
praetor should obtain a province till he had been five years 
out of office ; and to provide for the next five years, it was 
decreed that the consulars and praetorians who had not had 
provinces should now take them. Cicero therefore, much 
against his will, was obliged to go as proconsul to Cili- 
cia ; his government of it was a model of justice and dis- 
interestedbiess, and proves how he would have acted if free 
at all times to follow his own inclinations, and, we must 
add, if less under the influence of vainglory and ambition. 
We must now turn our regards to Csesar and his exploits 
in Gaul. 

While such was the condition of affairs at Rome, this 
great man was acquiring the wealth and forming the army 
by means of which he hoped to become master of his coun- 
try. He has himself left a narrative of lus Gallic campaigns, 
which, though of course partial*, is almost our only autho- 
rity for this part of the Roman history. 

Fortune favoured Csesar by fumishmg him with an early 
occasion of war, though his province was quite tranquil 
when he received it. The Helvetians, a people of Gallic 
race, who dwelt from Mount Jura far into the Alps, resolved 
to leave their mountains and seek new seats in Gaul ; and 
having burnt all their towns and villages, they set forth with 
wives and children to the number of 350,000 souls. As 
their easier way lay trough the Roman province, they sent, 
on hearing that Csesar had broken down the bridge over the 
Rhone at Geneva, and was making preparations to oppose 
them, to ask a free passage, promising to do no injury. 
Csesar, who had not all his troops with him, gave an eva- 
sive answer, and meantime ran a ditch and rampart from 
the Leman lake to Mount Jura. The Helvetians then 
turned, and going by Mount Jura entered the country of 
the Sequanians and ^duans ; but Csesar fell on them as 
they were passing the Arar (Saone), and defeated them ; 
he afterwards routed them again, and finally compelled 
them to return to their own country, lest the Germans 
should occupy it. 

* Here, as in the Punic wars, we have reason to regret that the lions 
were not painters ! 

T 5 
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The .^doansy^ffao were andent allies of Rome, thenccm- 
plained to CsBsar tliat tiieir neighbours tiie Arvemians and 
Sequanians having in their disputes with tliem invited a Grer- 
man diief named Ariovistus (Heer^fiirst, 'Army-piince'?) 
to thmr aid, he had occupied a part of the land of the Se- 
qnanians, and now menaced the freedom of all the sur- 
rounding peoples ; their only hopes, they added, lay in the 
Romans. This invitation was, as tiiey knew, precisely what 
Caesar desired ; he promised aid, and as in hia consulate h» 
had had Ariovistus acknowledged as a king and friend of the 
Roman people, and he now wished to put him in the wrong, 
he sent to require him to meet him at a certain place. 
Hie German haughtily replied, that if Caesar wanted to speak 
with him he shoidd come to him, Caesar, further to irritate 
him, desired him to give baelrthe hostages of the allies of 
Rome, and not to enter their lands or to bring over any 
more auxiliaries from Germany. Ario^tus replied i^ 
seizing on the Sequanian town of Besontion (Besan^cm). 
On learning that the powerful nation of the Suevianswere 
sending troops to Ariovistus, Caesar resolved to march against 
him at once; But his soldiers were daunted by what they 
heard of the strength and ferocity of the Germans, till he 
made a speech to re-assure them, in which he declared that 
with the tenth legion alone he would prosecute the war. 
At the desire <^ Ariovistus a conference was held, at whidi 
however nothing could be arranged ; and while it was go- 
ing OB, news (true or false) was brought to Caesar that the 
Germems had attacked the Romans: tibis broke off the con- 
ference, Caesar refusing to renew it ; and a battle taking 
place, Ariovistus was defeated, and forced to re-cross the 
Rhine. 

Caesar then retired for the winter to Cisalpine Gaul under 
the pretext of regulating the province, but in reality to 
keep up his ecmmiunication with Rome, and acquire new 
friends there. As he had left his troops in the country of 
the Bequanians, the Belgians, a powerfid peqple, who were a 
mixture of Germans and Gauls, and dwelt in tbe north-east 
of Gaul, fearing for their independence, resolved to take up 
arms. The Germans on this side of the Rhine joined them, 
and they invaded (695) the states in alliance with the Ro- 
mans. Caesar lost no time in repairing to the defence of 
lus allies ; and the Bel^ans finding that the iSduans had 

~^ded their country, and moreover being in want of tup- 
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plies, Fetumed home ; but they were faJhsa -on and defeated 
-with, great loss by a division of Ceesar's troops, and he him- 
self eatering their country took the town of NoviodiinuQi 
(N^oyon), and obliged the Sues8i6nes (Soissons)'*', Bellava^ 
cans (Beauvais), and Ambianians (Amiens) to sue for peace. 
He then entered the territory of the Nervians (Hainault), 
This peojde, the bravest of tiie Belgians, attacked him by 
surpnse, rcmted his cavalry, and killed all the centurions of 
two legions; the camps on both sides were taken, and Caesar 
biiaself was for some time surrounded witii his g^uards on 
a hill : victory, however, was finally cm the side of the Ro« 
mans, and Uie Nervians sued for peace. The Atuaticans, 
when they saw the military machines advanced against theiv 
walls, submitted ; but they resumed their arms, and Caesar 
took and plundered the town, and sold 53,000 of theinha* 
bitants. Caesar's leg^e, P. Crassus, who (we are not tolcl 
why) had led a legion against the Venetans (Vannes) and 
other neighbouring pec^les on the Ocean, now sent to say 
that they had submitted. The legions were then placed 
fcMf the winter in the counUy of ti^e Cafnfltes (Chartres)« 
Andes(Anjou), andTur6nes (lourraine), and Caesar returned 
to Italy. On the motion of Cicero the senate decreed a 
supplioation of fifteen days for these victories,'«-the longest 
ever as yet decreed. 

During the winter P. Crassus, who was quartered with 

the seventh legion in the country of the Andes, being in 

want of com sent some of his officers to apply for some to 

the Venetans and the adjoining peoples. The Venetans 

however detained the envoys in order to get back their 

hostages in exchange, and the rest followed dieir example. 

Caesar, when he heard of this, sent directions to have ships 

of war buUt on the Ligeris (Loire), and ordered sailors and 

pilots to repair thither ^m the province, and in the spring 

(696) he set out to tqke the command in person, The Ve*- 

netans were a seafaring people, their towns mostly lay 

01) capes were they could not easily be attacked, and then: 

navy was numerous. Hie contest, Qaesar saw, must be on 

the sea, imd his fieet therefore entered the ocean. The 

Roman ships of war were, as usual, impelled by oaia, while 

those oi the enemy, which were also much hig^r, w^e 

* As in Prance the name o£ |)i« peqpile Is ususlly rettdned enly in 
tM of tht town, we give this hut 
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worked by sails. At first the advantage was on the ade 
of the Gauls ; but Caesar had provided a number of sithes 
set on poles, with which the Romans laid hold on the njg^ 
ging of the Gallic ships, and then urging on tineir own, 
thus cut the cordage and caused the sails to fall. T^ 
device, like that of the ravens in the old times, gave the 
Romans the victoi^ : a sudden calm that came on i^as alao 
greatly in their favour. The Venetans were forced to sue 
for peace, and as they had detained his agents, Caesar was 
mercifully content vnth putting their whole senate to deatii, 
and selliog the people for slaves. 

As the Morinians and Menapians of the north coast had 
been in league with the Venetans, Csesar invaded th^ 
country, which abounded in woods and marshes ; but the 
approach of the wet season obliged him to retire. Haviog 
put his troops into vnnter quarters, he set out to look after 
his a£fairs in Italy, and had the meeting at Luca with 
Pompeius and Crassus above related. During this summer 
P. Crassus, who had been sent into Aquitaine to keqp it 
quiet, or rather, as it 'ysrould appear, to raise a war, routed 
tiiie Sotiates (S6s), forced their chief tpvni to surrender ; and 
defeated a large army of the adjoining peoples, and the 
Spaniards who had joined them. Shortly after he left 
Gaul to join his father in Syria, taking with him 1000 
Gallic horse. 

Tribes of Germans named Usipetes and Tencterians hav- 
ing crossed the Rhine and entered the Menapian country, 
Caesar feared lest their presence might induce the Graids 
to rise, and hastened (697) to oppose them. Some negotia- 
tions took place between them, during which (if we may 
credit Caesar) a body of 800 German horse fell on, and 
even put to flight vdth a loss of seventy-four men, 5000 
Roman cavalry ; and they then had the audacity to send 
an embassy, in which were all their principal men, to the 
Roman camp to justify themselves and to seek another truce. 
But Caesar was even with them ; he detained the envoys, 
and, having thus deprived them of their leaders, fell on 
and slaughtered them; and most of those who escaped 
were drowned in the Rhine and Meuse as they fled. Bdng 
resolved that Graul should be all his ovm, Caesar thought it 
would be well to show the Germans that their country too 
might be invaded. Accordingly, \mder the pretext of aid- 
ing the Ubians against the Sueviaus, he threw a bridge 
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over tlie Rhine, and having ravaged the lands of the Sicam- 
brians, who had retired to their woods, he entered the coun- 
try of the Ubians ; then hearing that the Suevians had col- 
lected all their forces in the centre of their territory, and 
-waited there to give him battle, he returned to the Rhine, 
having, as he says, accomplished all he had proposed. 
This run into Germany had occupied but eighteen days ; 
and as there was a part of the summer remaining, he re- 
solved to employ it in a similar inroad into the isle of Bri- 
tain, whose people had been so audacious as to send aid to 
the Gauls when €ghting for their independence againsthim : 
moreover, the invasion of unknown countries like Germany 
and Britain would tell well at Rome. He accordingly had 
ships brought round from the Loire to the Morinian coast, 
(Boulogne), and putting two legions on board he set sail at 
midnight* At nine next morning he reached the coast of 
Britain ; but as the cliffs (Dover) were covered with armed 
men, he cast anchor, and in the evening sailed eight miles 
further down (Deal), and there effected a landing, though 
vigorously opposed by the natives. The Britons soon sent to 
sue for peace ; and they had given some of the hostages de- 
manded of them, when a spring-tide having greatly damaged 
ttie Roman fleet, they resolved to try again the fate of war. 
They fell on the seventh legion as it was out foraging, and 
Casar had some difficulty in bringing it off ; they after- 
wards assailed the Roman camp, but were repulsed, and 
Caesar, who had neither cavalry nor com, and who wanted 
- to get back to Gaul, readily made peace on their promise 
of sending a double number of hostages thither after him. 
He then departed ; and having written the wonderful news 
to Rome, a supplication of twenty days was decreed. 

As but two of the British states sent the hostages, Caesar 
resolved to make this a pretext for a second invasion of 
their island. When, therefore, he was setting out as usual 
for Italy, he directed his legates to repair the old and build 
new ships ; and on his return in the spring (698) he found 
a fleet of 28 long ships and 600 transports ready. He em- 
bariced with Ave legions and 2000 Gallic horse, and landed 
at the same place as before. The Britons retired to the 
hills ; and Caesar, having left some troops to guard his camp, 
advanced in quest of them. He found them posted on the 
banks of a river (the Stour) about twelve miles inlands. 
|Ie attacked and drov^ them off; but next day, as he was 
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preparing to advance into the country, he wbm rtcafledto 
the coast hy tidings of the damage lus fleet had soslttned 
^m a storm during the night. Having gvrea the needfcl 
directions, he resumed his pursuit of the Britons, vte 
laying aside their jealousies had given the supreme oob» 
mand to Gassivelaunus, king of the Trinobantes (Em/a 
and Middlesex) ; hut the Roman cavalry cut them up ao 
dreadfully when they attacked the foragers, that tiiey dii* 
persed, and most of them went to their hoQ&es. Cassar tfaes 
advanced, and having forced the passage of the Thames in* 
vaded Gassivelaunus' kingdom, and took his chief town*; 
and having received the submissions and hostages of vmw 
states, and regulated the tributes they should (but never 
did) pay, he returned to Gtiul ; and it being now late la 
autumn he put his troops into winter-quarters. The Ganls 
however, who did not comprehend the right of Rome tad 
Caesar to a dominion over them, resolved to fall on the se- 
veral Roman camps, and thus to free their country. The 
eighth legion and five cohorts who were quarter^ in the 
country of the Eburdnes (Liege) were cut to pieces bytiiat 
people, led by their prince Ambiorix ; the camp ci the le- 
gate Q. Cicero was assailed by the £bur6nes and the Ser- 
vians, and only saved by the anival of Caesar in person, who 
gave the Oauls a total defeat. The country became now 
tolerably tranquil ; but Caesar, knowing that he should have 
a war in the spring, had three new legions raised in Italj) 
and he prevailed on Pompeius to lend him one which be 
had just formed. 

The most remarkable event of the following year (699) 
was Caesar's second passage of the Rhine to punish the 
Germans for giving aid to their expressed neighbours. He 
threw a bridge over the Rhine a htde higher up the river 
than the former one, and advanced to attack the Suerians; 
but learning that they had assembled all their forces at the 
edge of a forest and there awaited him, he thought it ad- 
visable to retire, fearing, as he tells us, the want of com in 
a country where there was so little tallage as in Oermany t* 
Having broken down the bridge on the Oerman side, 
and left some cohorts to guard what remained standisgf 

* The British towns were merely fastnesses in the woods, without tny 
Wftlls ; their dwellings were mere cabins. The Britons were much behio4 
ihe Gauls in civilisation. 

t We may suspect tiiat he feared something else also. 
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he then proceeded -with all hamaaity to extirpate ^kut Ebu* 

r&aeu, on account, he says, of tiieir perfidy. He hunted 

them everywhere ; he burned tiieir towni and viUages, 

consumed or destroyed all their com, and then 'kft their 

country with the agreeable assurance tiiat those who had 

escaped the sword would perish of famine. Then having 

exeeuted more mqfdrum a prince of the Sendnes, and thus 

t^anquillised Gaul, as he terms it, he set out fw Italy to 

look after his interests there. 

The next year (700) t^ere was a general risix^ of nearly 
all Guul against the Roman dominion. The chief command 
"was given to Vercingetorix, prince of the Anremiaas (Au*> 
vergne), a young man of g^at talent and valour. Cnsar 
immediately left Italy, and crossing Mount Cebenna (Ce^ 
vennes), though the snow lay six feet de^ on it, at the 
head of his raw levies entered and ravaged the country of 
the Arvemians, who sent to recall Vercingetorix to their 
aid. Then leaving M. Brutus in command, Caesar departed, 
and putting himself at the head of his cavalry, went with 
aU speed to the country of the Lingones (Langres) and 
there assembled his leg^ns. Vercingetorix then laid siege 
to Gergovia in the country of the Bituriges t Caesar has- 
tened to its relief; on his way he took the towns of Vella- 
nodihium (B^aune) and Genabum (Orleans), and having 
crossed the Loire, laid siege to Noviodtdium (Nouan,) and on 
its surrender advanced against Avaricum (Bourges), t^e 
capital of the country and one of the finest cities in Gaul. 
Vercingetorix, who had raised the si^ge of Gergovia, held 
a council, in which he proposed, as the surest inode of di- 
stressing the Romans, to destroy all the towns and villages 
in the country. This advice being approved of, upwards 
of twenty towns were levelled ; but, at the earnest entreaty 
of the Bituriges, Avaricum was exempted ; a garrison was 
put into it, and the Gallic army encamped at a moderate 
distance from the town in order to impede the besiegers. 
Avaricum nevertheless was taken after a gallant defence : 
the Romans spared neither man, women, nor child ; and of 
40,000 inhabitants 800 only escaped. Caesar then laid siege 
to a town also named Gergovia ; but though he defeated the 
Gallic armies, he was obliged to raise it on account of the 
revolt of the iEduans. Some time after, Vercingetorix, ha- 
vingattacked Caesar on his march, and being repulsed, threw 
himself into Alesia^ a strong town in the modem Burgundy^ 
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built on a hill at the confluence of tv^o rivers. T\st 
Cauls collected a large army and came to its relief ; kt 
their forces were defeated, uid the town "was compelled to 
surrender. Vercingetorix was reserved to grace the con- 
queror's triumph, to whom a supplication of twenty dap 
was decreed at Rome. 

In the next campaign (701) Caesar and his legates sub- 
dued such states as still maintained their independence. 
As the people of Uxellodunum (in Querci) made an obsti- 
nate defence, Caesar (his lenity being, as we are assurediSo 
well known that none could charge him with cruelty,) in 
order to deter the rest of the Crauls from insurrection and re* 
sistance, cut off the hands of all the men and then let diem 
go, that all might see them. The following year (702), ss 
all Gkul was reduced to peace *, Caesar regulated its Bfhixs, 
imposing an annual tribute ; and having established his do- 
minion over it, he prepared to impose his yoke on bia own 
country. 

The military talent displayed by Caesar in the conquest 
of Gaul is not to be disputed, and it alone would suffice 
to place him in the first rank of generals. But is it to be 
endured that a man should obtain praise and renown for 
slaughtering innocent nations in order to be enabled to 
overthrow the constitution of his country ? We are told 
that he took or received the submission of 800 towns, sub- 
dued 300 nations ; defeated in battie 3,000,000 of men, 
of whom 1,000,000 were slain, and 1,000,000 taken and 
sold for slaves t ; and all this misery was inflicted that Caesar 
might be great ! 

♦ " Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem adpellant," said the Caledonian 
warrior. TaeiL Agric. 30. 
t Appian, Celt 2. PUny, H. N. vii, 25. 
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CHAPTER X * 

COMMBNCBMENT OF THE CIVIL WAB. CASAB AT BOMB.— 

CASAb's WAB in SPAIN. SUBBENDBB OF MASSILIA.— * 

CASAb's civil BBGULATI0N8. ^MILITABT EVENTS IN EFI« 

BUS. 

Thbbb were now in the Roman world two men, Caesar and 
Pompeius, of weight and influence far superior to all others; 
there were also two parties in the state, one for maintaining 
the constitution as it was, the other for revolution ; it was 
therefore hardly possible that each party should not range 
itself under its appropriate chief, and a civil contest ensue. 

At the elections in 70 If the consuls chosen for the foU 
lowing year were L. ^miHus Paulus and M. Claudius 
Marcellus ; M. Coelius was one of the sediles, and C. Scri* 
bonius Curio one of the tribunes, — all hitherto of the 
aristocratic party; but Caesar had secretly purchased Paulus 
and Curio, and he had also gained over Coelius. On the 
1st of March (702) a motion which had long been medi- 
tated was made by the consul Marcellus for regulating the 
consular provinces, and therefore requiring Caesar to resign 
his command ; Curio, who was now openly on Caesar's side, 
declared his approbation of it provided Pompeius did the 
same. To this the senate would not consent, and Curio 
then put his negative on every other resolution. Pompeius 
was resolved that Caesar should not be consul unless he 
gave up his army and provinces, and Caesar was persuaded 
that there was no safety for him if he left his army ; for 
Cato and his friends had already menaced him with a pro- 
secution for his illegal acts in his consulate. He however 
gave, up two legions, to be sent to Syria; but ihey were re- 
tained by Marcellus, and kept near the city. 

Pompeius was at this time as eager for war as Caesar pos- 
sibly could be. The zeal and anxiety shown by the people 
of Italy on occasion of an illness he had this year in Cam- 
pania gave him the most exaggerated ideas of his influence 
over them, and he was completely misled by the accounts 

* Cssar, Civil Wars. Dion, xL 58 to the end, xlL 1 — 52. Appian, ii. 
26 — 65. Suetonius, JuL Caesar. Yelleius, ii. 48 — 51. Plutarch, Lives 
of Caesar and Pompeius. 

t At the elections of the preceding year Cato stood for the consulate, 
but as he would neither bribe nor court the electors he was of course un- 
Buccessfol. 
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to comply, alle^ng that he should not be safe if he did so. 
Various efibrts were made to no purpose : letters were 
written and published in justification of either side, but war 
now seemed inevitable. Pompeius, who relied on his army 
in Spain and on the troops of the East, sought only to gain 
time; Caesar, who had but one army, ea^w that his only 
hopes lay in dispatch. Leaving Auximum therefore, where 
he now was, he advanced vnSx his single legion through 
Pic6num to the town of Cingulum, which opened its gates 
when he appeared. He was here joined by his twelfith le- 
gion, and he went on to Asculum, which L«entulus quitted 
at his approach. Lentulus, being deserted on his retreat by 
most of his men, joined Vitullius Rufus with the remainder, 
and their united force amounting to thirteen eohorts, they 
led it by forced marches to Corfinium and joined Domitim. 
While Caesar was advancing toward this town, PompeiuB, 
who had reason to fear that he could not fuUy rely on the 
two legions he had with him, and seeing that the consular 
levies were not ready, wrote pressing Domitius to evacuate 
Corfinium and to join him with the troops under Iiim, as 
these were considered well-affected; but Domitius chose to 
judge for himself, and when Caesar appeared under the waSs 
he wrote urging Pompeius to advance, and by getting in 
Caesar's rear to cut off his supplies. Pompeius replied, de- 
claring it to be out of his power, and again desiring him to 
try and join him if possible. Domitius dissembled the con- 
tents of this letter, and assured his men that Pompeius ww 
coming to their aid. But they observed that his looks did 
not correspond vrith his words, and they found that he was 
planning to make his escape. They mutinied, made him & 
prisoner, and sent deputies to surrender themselves and the 
town to Caesar. Next morning Caesar hadDomitius, hentalus, 
and the other leading Pompeians brought before him* ^^ 
after gently reproacMng them with their opposition to him 
gave tiiem their liberty and their property. He made the 
soldiers take the military oath to him» and without loss of 
time he set out for Apulia in pursuit of Pompeius, who hsj^* 
ing lost the better part of his army through Domitius' oo^ 
stinacy, retired from Nuceria, where he then was, to Brnnd/- 
sium; for he had all along intended to pass over and trans- 
fer the war to Greece. Caesar made all haste to impede himi 
and on the 9th of March he sat down before Brundisii"^ 
-Hth six legions. Pompeius had but twenty cohorts in the 
"1, as he had sent thirty with the Qonsids over to Vp' 
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rhacKIum. Caesar attempted to shut bim up byrunning moles 
across the mouth of the harbour; but the consuls having sent 
back the shipping, Pompeius, on the 17th of March, em- 
barked and brought off his troops in a very masterly manner 
and departed, thus abandoning Italy to his rival. 

Cicero gpreatly blames Pompeius for quitting Italy ; yet 
^vrhat could he have done ? He was deceived in all his ex- 
pectations of the public spirit of the people, his troops were 
all deserting, Caesar had eleven veteran legions and abim- 
dance of cavalry, the lower orders were in his favour or 
longed for a change, and the higher classes are thus de- 
scribed by Cicero himself : '' I do not understand/' says he 
to Atticus, " what you mean by patriots (bonos); I know of 
none ; I mean I know of no order of men deserving that 
appellation. Take them man by man they are very worthy 
gentlemen, but in civil dissensions we are to look for patriot- 
ism, in the constituent members of the body politic. Do you 
look for it in the senate ? Let me ask you by whom were 
the provinces left without governors ? Do you look for pa- 
triotism among the farmers of the revenue ? Alas ! they 
never were steady, and now they are entirely devoted to 
Caesar. Do you look for it in our trading or our landed in- 
terest ? They are fondest of peace. Can you imagine that 
they have any terrible apprehension of living under a mon- 
archy, they to whom all forms of government are indif- 
ferent provided they enjoy their ease?*" Italy therefore 
could not be maintained ; but Pompeius' error lay, some 
thought, in not going to Spain, where he had a veteran army 
and a brave population well affected to him. He seems to 
have relied too much on the ability of his lieutenants there, 
and it may have been his plan (had not Caesar's celerity dis- 
concerted it) to coop him up in Italy, and overwhelm him 
by a combined attack from the east and the west. At all 
events he had not shipping to convey his troops to Spain^ 
and if he had gone thither Ghreece and the East would pro« 
bably have been lost. But the great error of Pompeius and 
his party lay in their having given Caesar's cause the sem- 
blance of justice and self-defence; the term of his command 
was not expired when they required him to resign his pro- 
vinces, and they refused to let him stand for the consulate 

* Cic to Att, vii. 7. He says elsewhere, " J have had a great deal 
of talk with our townsmen, and a great deal with our country -gentle- 
men in these quarters, and take my word for it they hare no concern but 
about their lands, their farms, and their money." 
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arrived some ridrmishiiig took place between him and tk 
Fompeian generals, 'witbout any advantage on either i^. 
Caesar, when he came, encamped at the foot of the luQ od 
which the enemy lay, and fordiwith made a bold attempt 
to seize an eminence in the plain between it and the town, 
as the possession of it would enable him to cnt off tiidi 
communication with the town and bridge. Afranius, aware 
of his des^, had sent some troops to occnpy it; Ihe Cx- 
sarians w^e driven o£f ; they were reinforced, and chased 
the A£ranian8 to the walls of Uerda : the engagement lasted 
five hours, and Afranius finally remained in possession of 
the eminence, which he took care to fortify. Soon afters 
flood in the Sicoris carried away two bridges which Gsesar 
had thrown over it; his communications being thus cnt off, 
£amine began to prevail in his camp, while the enemy hsd 
abundance of everything. Having vainly endeavoured to 
r^>air the bridges, he gave orders to build a numher of 
coracles, or boats of osier covered with raw hide, such as 
he had seen in Gaul, which he conveyed in waggons twenty- 
two miles up the river, and passed a legion over in them; 
and having secured a hill on the other side he then threv 
a bridge across. As he was greatly superior in cavahy^'' 
advantage was now on his side, and several of the native 
peoples declared for him. This bridge being too far oft he 
set about rendering the river fordable by cutting canab 
from it ; and he had nearly completed lus project, when 
Afranius and Petreius, having resolved to transfer the ttht 
to Celtiberia, set out for the Ebro, where they had a camP 
fortified and a bridge of boats constructed. As the SicoiM 
was still too deep for his infantry to pass without hazard, 
Ceesar sent over his cavalry to pursue and harass them; 
but his infeuitry soon grovring impatient, he was oh^g^^ 
let them attempt the passage, though the stream was very 
rapid and the water above their shoulders. He placed two 
lines of cavalry in the stream, one above to break the force 
of the current, the other below to stop those who might he 
carried away, and they thus got over without the loss (^ * 
single man. They came up with the enemy about three m 
the afternoon, and thus obliged them to encamp earlier than 
they intended. Next day both parties sent out to examine 
the country, and they found that all depended on which 
should first secure the passes in the hills between thema^^ 
'to. Caesar's superioj cderity however overcasie all 
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difficulties, and when the Afranians came in view of the 
passes, they found his legions in anay before them. They 
halted on a rising ground; Caesar's officers and soldiers were 
urgent with him to attack them, but hoping to make them 
surrender by cutting off their provisions he allowed them 
to regain their camp. He then encamped dose by them, 
haying secured the passes to the £bro. 

Conferences now took place between the soldiers of the 
two armies ; the Aft'anians proposed to join Caesar if the 
lives of their generals were spared, and some of their prin« 
cipal officers went to treat with him. The men of both 
armies visited one another in their tents, and everything 
seemed on the point of being arranged, when Petreius» 
arming his slaves, with some Spanish cavalry, forced hia 
men to break off all conference, and put to the sword all 
the Caesarians whom he could find. He then went through 
the camp imploring the soldiers to have pity on him and 
Pompeius, and not thus to give them up to the vengeance 
of their enemy. He made the whole army renew their 
military oath, and ordered them to produce all the Caesa«> 
rians in their tents that they might be put to death ; soma 
obeyed, but the greater part concealed their friends and let 
them go in the night. Caesar, as he was wont, followed a 
different and a nobler course ; he sought out the Afranians 
and sent them back uninjured. The Pompeian generals 
now endeavoured to return to Ilerda, but they were so 
closely followed and harassed by the troops of Caesar, that 
they were obliged to halt and encamp on a hill, round which 
Caesar commenced drawing lines; and he at length cut them 
off so completely from water and forage that they were 
obliged to propose a surrender. He only required them to 
disband their forces and to quit Spain ; these terms were 
joyfully accepted : one third of the army, as having posses- 
sions in Spain, was discharged on the spot, the rest on the 
banks of the Var in Graul. In Southern Spain Varro, finding 
the people of all the towns in favour of Caesar, resigned his 
command and left the province, the whole of which joyfully 
submitted to Caesar. 

Meantime Massilia was assailed and defended vdth equal 
energy and perseverance. At length however the works 
raised against the city were so numerous and powerful, that 
the people sent deputies offering a surrender, but requiring 
a truce till the arrival of Csesar. The truce was granted, 

u 
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bat we are UM ihej broke it: it was however again renewed, 
and when Caesar came he obliged them to deliver up all 
their arms, ships and money, and receive a garrison of two 
legions into their town. He spared ihe town, he said, oit 
of regard to its antiquity and renown, not for any merib 
its people had toward him. 

While Caesar was at Massilia he heard that pnrsiiaiit to 
his directions Lepidus had a decree passed by the people 
for nominatbig him dictator to hold the elections. He did 
not however set out yet for Rome, but remained sometime 
to regolate Cisalpine QqjjI, and while he was there a mo- 
tiny broke out in the ninth legion at Placentia. The soldiers, 
probably as they had not yet gotten the plunder promised 
them, demanded their dismissal. Caesar coolly addressed 
them, reproaching them with their ingratitude and fc^} 
and telling them he never should want soldiers to share bis 
triumphs, said he would dismiss them, but that he wonJd 
first punish them by decimation. They threw themselves 
at his feet imploring pardon; their officers interceded; O^ 
was for some time inexorable ; at length he agreed to pardon 
all but one hundred and twenty of the most guilty, ^^ 
these being given up he selected thirty of the most turim- 
lent for execution. He then went to Rome to hold the 
consular elections, and had himself and P. Servilhis Iw^' 
ricus chosen consuls ; Trebonius and Coelius were two oi 
the new praetors. Antonius and others of his partisans, ^o 
were overwhebned with debt, urged him to a total aboli- 
tion of debts; but Caesar, who wished to found an empj 
for himself, would establish no such precedent. Hepass^ 
a law, directing that the property of debtors should ^^^^ 
mated at the value it bore before the war and transfeffW 
to their creditors, adding that the interest which had b^ 
paid should be deducted from the principal ; by whicb toe 
creditors lost about a fourth of their money. Cseear w^ 
had all those who had been condemned for bribery nnder 
Pompeius' law, and who had resorted to him, restored to 
their civic rights,— Milo, the slayer of his friend Clodins, ^ 
however excepted ; he also restored the sons of those wj^ 
had been proscribed by Sulla. Having then held the U^ 
Holydays he laid down his dictat(M«hip and set out ^^5^^ 
disium, where on the 1st of January he entered on his (n^^ 
of consul. 

Pompeius meantime had been making every effort to 
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collect a large fleet and anny. Ships came from all the 
ports of Chreece and Asia, and a numerous navy was as- 
eembled, the chief command of which was given to Gsesar's 
former colleague Bihulus. His army consisted of nine Roman 
lemons, besides the auxiliaries of Gbreece, Macedonia, and 
Asia. He had received large sums of money from the kings, 
princes, and states of the East ; he had collected great quan- 
tities of com for the support of his army, which he intended 
should winter in the towns of the coast of Epirus, while his 
fleet cruised in the Adriatic to prevent Cssar's passage. 
Toward the end of the year, the consuls having assembled 
the senators, two hundred in number, who were with them 
at Thessalonica, and declared them to be the true senate, 
Pompeius was made commander in chief of the armies of 
the republic, and the consuls and other magistrates were 
directed to retain their offices under the titles of procon- 
suls, etc. 

Caesar found twelve legions and all his cavalry at Brun- 
disium, but the legions had been so reduced by fatigue and 
sickness that they were very incomplete. The ships which 
had been collected barely sufficed to transport seven legions 
(only 20,000 men) and 600 horse ; but with these he em- 
barked, and eluding Bibulus landed at a place named Phar- 
s^us, in Epirus; he then sent back the ships for the rest of 
his troops, but Bibulus met them and took thirty, and then 
strictly guarded the whole coast. Caesar received the submis- 
sions of the towns of Oricum and ApoUonia ; and most of the 
states of Epirus declared for him. He was advancing against 
Dyrrhachium, when hearing that Pompeius was rapidly 
marching to its defence, he halted and encamped on the 
banks of the river Apsus, whither Pompeius came, and en« 
camped also on the other side of that river. According 
to Caesar's own account he was so anxious for peace, that 
immediately on lauding he had sent off L. VibulUus Rufus, 
whom he had twice made a prisoner, proposing to Pompeius 
that they should both disband their armies and submit to 
the decision of the senate and people. Vibullius had gone 
off with all speed, more with the intention of informing 
Pompeius of Caesar's landing than of promoting peace, and 
it was only in his camp on the Apsus that Pompeius heard 
of these proposals, to which however he refused to listen. 
Caesar also tells us that as the soldiers of the two armies 
used to converse together across the riyer, he directed his 

u2 
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legate Vatinius to go and call out, asking if citizens nugk 
not send to citizens to treat of peace, a thing PoiDpeius had 
not refused to robbers and pirates. He was heard in silence, 
and told that A. Varro would come the following day to 
treat. Next day a great number appeared on botU sides, 
and Laln^nus advanced and began in a low Yoioe to confer 
with Vatinius ; a shower of ndssiles* which wounded 3ey^ 
of the Csesarians, broke off the conference^ and L<abi^niis 
then cried, " Give over talking of accommodation ; there can 
be no peace unless you bring us Caesar's head.'' 

While Caesar was lying on the Apsus, his friend Ccelias, 
whom he had left one of the praetors at Home, displeased 
that he had not been able to get rid of all his debts, b^as 
to raise disturbances. He commenced by opposing Trebo- 
nius in every way he could ; and this not succeeding, he 
proposed two laws, the one for exempting fr(»n rent all the 
tenants of the state, the other for a general abolition of 
debt. At the head of the multitude he then attacked Tre- 
bonius, and wounded some of those about him ; the senate 
in return forbade him to execute the functions of his office. 
He then left Rome under the pretence of going to Caesari 
but he had secretly written to his old friend Milo uiging 
him to come and raise some disturbance in Italy; and Milo, 
having collected his gladiators and what other forces he 
could, had laid siege to the town of Cosa, near Thurii. 
Ccelius proceeded to join him, but Milo had been killed by 
a stone flung from the walls ; and Coelius, attempting to se- 
duce some Gallic and Spanish horse that were in Cosa, was 
slain by them. 

Caesar's great object now was to get over the rest of his 
troops, and Pompeius was equally anxious to prevent their 
passage. Bibulus had lately died of an ilhiess caused by 
cold and fatigue ; but Libo and others kept the sea, and 
impeded the transport. Some months had now passed, and 
as the wind had frequently been favoiurable for them, Cassar 
thought there must be some fault on the part of Antonius 
and Cal^nus, who commanded at Brundisium, and he wrote 
to them in the most peremptory terms. He even, it is 
said, resolved to pass over in person -, and disguising him- 
self as a slave he embarked in a fishing-boat at the mouth 
of the Apsus ; but the sea proved so rough that the fisher- 
men feared to go on ; Caesar then discovered himself, say- 
ing to the m{U9ter, " W^y dost thou fear i thou earnest 
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Caesar !" and they made another attempt ; but the sea was 
8o furious that he was obliged to let them put back again. 
At length Antonius put to sea, and succeeded in landing 
near Lissus. Csesaf and Pompeius, when they heard of his 
arrival, both set ottt» the one to join, the other to attack 
him. Antonius kept within his entrenchments till Qaesar 
came up. Pompeius then retired ; C»sar followed him, and 
liaving ofibred him battle in vain, set out for Djrrrhachium. 
Pompeius delayed for one day, and then took a shorter 
route for the same place, and encamped on a hill named 
Petra near it, close to the sea. As there were hills at a 
little distance near Petra, Caesar raised forts on them, pro- 
posing to circumvallate Pompeius' camp. Pompeius, to 
oblige him to take in a greater space, also formed a line of 
forts, inclosing an extent of fifteen miles, so as to yield him 
forage for his cavalry; and he received abundant supplies 
by sea, while Caesar's men were obliged to live chiefly on a 
root named chara for want of bread. But the forage soon 
began to run short with Pompeius' army ; and as Caesar had 
turned the streams, the want of water also was severely 
felt. At length Pompeius made a bold and judicious attack 
on the enemy^s lines, and forced them ; and in the action 
which ensued he gained the victory. Caesar then resolved 
to transfer the war to Macedonia, and he set out for that 
country, closely followed by Pompeius. After a pursuit of 
three days Pompeius changed his course, and taking a nearer 
route arrived the first in Macedonia, where he was near sur- 
prising Caesar's general Calvlnus. Caesar entered Thessaly 
and took the town of Gomphi by assault, and then advanced 
and encamped near the town of Metropolis. Pompeius en- 
tered Thessaly a few days after, and joined Scipio, who lay 
at Larissa ; and the two armies finally encamped opposite 
each other on the ever-memorable plain of Phaisalus. 
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CHAPTER XI.* 

BATTLE OF PHAB8ALIA. — ^FLIGHT AND DEATH OV POMPEITJ8. 

BIS CHAEAerBE.^-CJUAE's ALSXANDRIAK WAE. — THI 

POKTIC WAE. AFFAIB8 OP EOMB. liUTlKV OP CJSSAl's 

LEGIONS. APBICAir WAE. DEATH OP CATO. HIS CHA- 

EACTEE. CJUAE's TErUMPHS.-^BBPORlCATIOir OP THI 

CALENDAE. SECOKD SPAKI8H WAE. BATTLE OP MUHDA. 

HOKOUES BESTOWED OK CiUAE. CONSPI&ACT AGAINST 

HnC.*— HIS DEATH.— -HIS CHAEACTEE. 

The two annies now lay in sight of each other; that of 
Pompeiusy which consisted of 45,000 men« of which more 
than a sixth was cavalry, was superior in number but infe- 
rbr in quality. Caesar's army, of 22,000 men, only 1000 of 
whom were cavalry, were all hardy veterans, used to victory 
and confident in themsAves and tiieir leader. 

The superior number of their troops and their late snc- 
cesses had raised the confidence of the Pompeian leaders, 
and nothing, we are told, could exceed their insolence ; they 
contended with one another for the dignities and priest- 
hoods in the state, and disposed of the consulate for sev^ 
years to come. Scipio, Lentulus Spinther, and L. Domitius 
had an angry contest for the chief-priesthood with which 
Caesar was invested, for of his defeat not a doubt was enter- 
tained ; and when Pompeius acted with caution, he was 
accused of protracting the war out of the vanity of seeing 
such a number of consulars and praetorians under his com- 
mand. Proscriptions and confiscations were resolved on ; 
in [short, says Cicero, " excepting Pompeius himself and a 
few others, (I speak of the principal leaders,) they earned 
on the war with such a spirit of rapaciousness, and breathed 
such principles of cruelty in their conversation, that I could 
not think even of our success without horror. To this I 
must add, that some of our most dignified men were deeply 
involved in debt ; and, in short, there was nothing good 
among them but their cause f." 

♦ Caesar, Civil Wars. Hirtius* and others* Books of the Alexandrian/ 
Afiican, and Spanish Wars. Dion, xfi. 53, to the end ; zHi, xliii*) and 
zUt. Appian, ii. 56, to the end. Suetonius, Jul. Cassar. Plutardif I^^ 
of Pompeius, Caesar, Cato, and Brutus. 

f Cic ad IMvers. vii. 3. Cicero always speaks with horror and ap- 
prehension of the success of the Pompeians. 
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Pompeius, who was superstitious by nature. Had been 
greatly encouraged by accounts of favoiurabl^ signs in the 
entrails of the victims and such like sent him by the ha- 
ruspices from Rome, and he resolved to risk a general en* 
gagement. He drew up his army at the foot of the hill on 
^which he was encamped ; but Caesar, unwilling to engage 
hini to a disadvantage, prepared to decamp. Just, however, 
as the order was given, seeing that Pompeius had advanced 
into the plain, he changed his mind, and made ready to en- 
gage. The right wing of the Pompeians, commanded by Len- 
tulus, rested on the river Enipeus. Pompeius himself, with 
Domitius, commanded the left ; his father-in-law, Scipio, the 
centre ; the horse and light troops were all on the left. 
Caesar's right was commanded by himself and P. Sulla ; his 
left by M. Antonius ; the centre by Domitius Calvinus : to 
strengthen his cavalry, he had mingled through it some of 
his most active foot- soldiers ; and he placed six cohorts 
separate from his line, to act on occasion against the ene- 
my's horse. Pompeius had directed his men to stand and 
receive the enemy's charge, hoping thus to engage them 
when out of breath with running; but the Csesarians, when 
they found that the enemy did not advance, halted of them- 
selves, and having recovered their breath, advanced in order 
and hurled their pila. They fell on sword in hand; the 
Pompeians did the same ; and while they were engaged, 
their horse and light troops having attacked and defeated 
Caesar's cavalry were preparing to take his infantry in flank, 
when he made the signal to the six cohorts, who fell on and 
drove them off the field. It is said that Caesar had directed 
his men to aim their blows at the faces of the horsemen, 
and that the young Roman knights fled sooner than run the 
risk of having their beauty spoiled*. The six cohorts then 
took the Pompeian left wing in the rear, while Caesar brought 
his third line, which had not been yet engaged, against it in 
front. It broke, and fled to the camp. Pompeius, whose 
whole reliance was on his left wing, now despairing of vic- 
tory, retired to his tent to await the event of the battle. 
But Caesar soon led his men to the attack of the camp, 
which was carried after an obstinate resistance from the 
cohorts which had been left to guard it. Pompeius, laymg 
aside his general's habit, mounted a horse, and left it by the 

* This is not very likely ; the young Roman knights could have^ 
fonned but a small part of a body of 7000 horse. 
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DecmtKa gate. Oeeear found ibe tents of Lfhfalins ani 
dtheiB covered with ivy, fresh turves cut for sents, tables 
covered with plate, mid all the preparations f<»r celdbnatmg 
a victory. Leaving some troops to guard liie two carap^ 
he followed a body of the Pompeians who had fied to a Mil, 
but they abandoned it and made for Larissa ; be bowever 
got between them and that town, and finally foroed than 
to surrender. His own loss in Ibis battle, he tdls ns, was 
only 200 men and 30 centurions ; that of the Pompesms 
was 16,000, of whom but 6000 were soldiers, the rest bdng 
servants and the like : upwards of 24,000 were made pod- 
loners. He granted life and liberty to all ; and finding, it 
is said, in Pompeius' tent the letters of several men of rank, 
he imitated the conduct of Pompeius in Spain, and burned 
without reading them. L. Domitius had been slain in the 
pursuit ; Labi^nus fled with the Gallic horse to Dyrrha- 
chium, where he found Cicero and Varro with Cato, who 
commanded there ; they passed over to Corcyra, and being 
joined by the young Cn. Pompeius and other commanders 
of the fleet, held a council ; but as they could decide on 
nothing, they separated, and went different ways. Labi^nus, 
Scipio, and some others sailed to Africa to join Varus and 
king Juba ; Cato and young Pompeius went in quest of 
Pompeius ; Cicero returned to Italy, intending to seek the 
victor's clemency. 

We must now follow the imhappy Pompeius Magnus. 
He rode with about thirty followers to the gates of Larissa, 
but would not enter the town lest the people should incur 
the anger of Caesar. He then went on to the Vale of Tempe, 
and at the mouth of the Pen^iis got on board a merchant- 
man which he found lying there ; thence he sailed to the 
mouth of the Str3nn6n, and having gotten some money from 
his friends at Amphipolis, proceeded to Mytil^ne in Lesbos, 
where he had left his wife Cornelia. Having teken her and 
his son Sextus on board, and collected a few vessels, he 
proceeded to Cilicia, and thence to Cyprus, He had in- 
tended goii^g to Syria, but finding that the people of An- 
tioch had declared for Csesar, as also had the Rhodians, he 
gave up that design ; and hafring gotten money from the 
publicans and some private persons, and collected about 
2000 men, be made sail for Egypt. 

It is said that he had consulted with bis friends whether 
he should seek a refuge with the king of the Parthians, or 
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retire to king Juba in Africa, or rtepair to the 5roung Mng of 
Egypt, "wiiose father had been restored to his throne throngll 
his influence some years before*. Tlie latter course -was 
decided on, and he sailed for Pelusium, 'where the young 
king (xvho ^was at war with his sister Cleopatra, whom their 
father had made joint-heir of the l^one) was lying with his 
army, Pompeins sent to request his protection, on accotu^ 
of his friendship for his father. The king's minist^rs/either 
fearing that Pompeius, by means of the troc^ whidi had 
been left tiiere by Gabinius, might attempt to make lam^ 
sdi master of the kingdom, or despising his fallen fortune^ 
resolved on his death. They sent Achillas, a captain of &e 
guard, mth Septimius, a fomer Roman centurion, and some 
others in a small boat to invite him to land. He was re- 
quested to come into the boat, as the shore was too oozy and 
^laUow for a ship to approach it. He consented, and' di** 
recting two centurions and his freedman Philip and a slave 
to follow him, and having embraced Cornelia, he entered 
the boat, and then turning round repeated the following 
lines of Sophocles : 

He who unto a prince's house repairs 
Becomes his slave, though he go thither freef. 

They went on some time in silence ; at length Pompeius, 
turning to Septimius, said, " K I mistake not, you and I 
have been fellow-soldiers." Septimius merely nodded as- 
sent ; the silence was resumed ; Pompeius began to read 
over what he had prepared to say to the king in Greek. 
Meantime the boat apj^roached the shore ; Cornelia and his 
friends saw several of the royal officers coming down to re- 
ceive Pompeius, who, taking hold of Philip's arm, rose from 
his seat. As he rose Septimius stabbed him in the back; 

* Ptolemaus Avi&teB promised Caesar 6600 talents for himself and 
Pompeius, for having him -acknowledged as king of Egypt by the senate. 
He was forced by his subjects to fly when he oppressed them by raising 
that sum. He came to Rome ; Pompeius wished to have the profitable 
task of restoring him ; but the laws and Sibylline oracles were alleged by 
bb opponents, and PtolemsBus being obliged to leave Rome for having^ 
poisoned ^e. ambaasadora sent thllher by his subjed^, Pompeius gave 
him letters to Gabinius, the governor of Syria, who, on being promised 
by him 10,000 talents, set the laws and oracles at nought, marched hLs 
troops out of his province, and replaced him on the throne of Egypt. 
•f "'OoTts ^6 trpbs Tvpttvvov kffTTope&erat 

U 5 
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Achillas and a Roman named Salvius ^bun. struck him: 
Pompeius drew his gown before his fiace, groaned, and died 
in silence. Hiose on ship-board gave a load pierci]i|^ cry of 
grief, and set sail without delay, pursued by some !Eg3rptian 
vessels. The head of Pompeius was cut off ; his trunk was 
l^rown on ihe beach, where his fiedthful freedmaa stayed 
by it, and having washed it in tile sea, collected the vned^ 
of a fishing-boat and prepared a pyre to bum it. While 
he was thus engaged, an old Roman who had served uiid^ 
Pompeius came up, and saying that the honour of aiding 
at the obsequies of the greatest of Roman generals com- 
pensated him in some sort for the evils of an abode in t 
foreign land, assisted him in his pious office. 

Such was the end of On. Pompeius Magnus, in the 5Sth 
year of his age. In his person he was grac^ul and d^ni- 
fied ; he spoke and wrote with ease and perspicuity, and was 
always heard with attention and respect. In jnivate h£e 
his morals were remarkably pure, unstained by the excesses 
which disgraced Csesar and so many others at that time; 
of the amiability of his character there can be no stronger 
proof than the fact of his having gained the entire and de- 
voted affection of two such women as Julia and Cornelia, 
both so many yearsyounger than himself . The public charac- 
ter of Pompeius is far less laudable ; his love of sway was 
inordinate; he could not brook a rival; he would, however, 
be the freely chosen head of the republic, and in such case 
would have respected and maintained the laws. Not 
succeeding in this course he was led to the commission of 
several illegal acts, and he formed that fatal coalition with 
CsBsar, for whom neither as a statesman nor as a general 
was he a match, and who during their union always ex- 
erted over him the power of a superior mind, and that 
mostly for evil. Pompeius was by no means inclined to 
cruelty ; yet Cicero feared, and with reason, that his vic- 
tory would have been more sanguinary than that of Caesar ; 
for though his natural humanity might have kept him fiom 
imitating Sulla as he threatened, he had not Ceesar's energy 
to restrain the violence of his followers. Caesar we must 
allow was better fitted for empire ; Pompeius was by far the 
better man. 

Ceesar on learning that Pompeius was gone to Egypt, 
made all the speed he could to overtake him and thus end 
the war. He arrived at Alexandria with two legions (3200 



foot' and 600 horse) : the head and ring of Pompeiua were 
presented to him ; he shed some tears (counterfeit, we may 
well suspect) over them, and caused the head to be burnt 
with costly sfAoes. He then set about regulating the affairs 
of Egypt, and he summoned Ptolemeeus and his sister be-^ 
fore him'''. The superior influence of Cleopatra was soon 
apparent, and Pothinus, the young king's minister, seeing 
the small number of the Roman troops, sent to desire 
Adbillas to advance with the army from Felusium. This 
army consisted of 18,000 foot and 2000 horse, all good 
troc^s, several of them b^ing Romans left by Grabinius, and 
Ceosar found it necessary to act on the defensive. Achillas 
made himself master of all the town except the palace 
which Cseear had fortified. A great struggle was made 
for the port, as with the shipping there the blockade of the 
palace might be made complete. Caesar however succeeded 
in burning all the ships in it ; unfortunately the flames ex- 
tended, and the magniflcent library of the kmgs was nearly 
all consumed. He tiien secured the island of Pharos, at the 
mouth of the port, and the mole leading to it. Cranym^des, 
the successor of Achillas who had been slain, then mixed 
sea- water with that of the Nile in the aqueducts which sup- 
plied Caesar's quarters; but this evil he obviated by sinking 
wells. In a naval action in the port, Caesar, wiUi only a 
few ships, gained the advantage ; but in an attempt to re- 
take the mole and island, which the Alexandrians had re- 
covered, he lost about 800 men and some ships, and he had 
to throw himself into the water and swim to a merchant- 
man for safetyt* 

The Alexandrians now sent to demand their king, and 
Caesar seeing no use in detaining him let him go, and the 
war was then renewed more fiercely than ever. Meantime, 
Mithrid^tes, an officer whom Caesar had sent to levy troops 
in Syna., was advancing with a large army to relieve him; 
but as he had to go round the Delta, the young king dis- 
patched a part of his army to oppose him. These troops 
however were defeated ; ^e king hastened with the rest 

* It M said, that to escape her brother's troops Cleopatra had herself 
wrapped up in a bale of bedclothes and thus conveyed into Alexandria. 

f He held, it is said, on this occasion his papers with one hand over 
the water to save them from being wetted. It is rather strange that he 
should have had papers in his band, or even about him^ in such a hot 
engsgeinent. 
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of lihaiinytotiieiraid, and Cassar at tiieBaaftie time joined 
Mitfaridites. He now resolved to txy and terminate the 
-War by an attack on the 'Egyptidn camp, ^vi^ch -was on an 
eminence over the Nile, one of its sides being defended 
bf the Bte^ness of the ground, the other by a SAorass. 
While the attack was carried on in the front of the camp, 
some o^oirts climbed up the steep of the hiU and fell on 
the enemy's rear. The Egyp^ana fled on all sides, mo^y to 
the Nile, and the king trying to escape was drowned in ^e 
XEver. Csesar returned to Alexandria, whose inhabitants 
came forth preceded by their priests to implore his mercy. 
He gave the crown to Cleopatra and her younger b3X>ther, 
leaving them the greater part of his troc^s to protect them, 
and then set out for Syria. After his departure Cleopatra 
was ddivered of a son, who was said to be his, and was 
named Ceesarion. 

When the civil war broke out, Phamdces, the son of 
Mithriddtes the Great, resolved to seize the occasion of re- 
covering his paternal dominions. He speedily regained 
Pontus, and then overran Lesser Armenia and Cappa* 
doeia. Deiotarus, the king of the former, applied for aid 
to Domitius, who commanded for Csesar in Asia ; and after 
some fruitless attempts at negotiation, Domidus collected 
what troops he could, and advancing to Nicopolis gave 
Fham^es battle ; but he was defeated and forced to re* 
tire« CsBsar was meantime hastening from Egypt; for 
though he had learned that things were in the utmost 
confusion at Rome, he resolved not to quit Asia till he had 
reduced it to peace. Though his force was small he dedded 
on giving battle without delay, and he advanced to within 
five miles of Phamaces* camp, which was on a hill, and 
commenced fortifjring another hill in its vicinity. Phamd*- 
ces, rel3naig on the number of his troops, and recollecting 
that it was in this very -pisLoe his father had ^feated Tri* 
arius, crossed the valley, and leading his army up the hiU 
attained the Roman troops. The batde was long and dn^ 
bious ; at length the right wing of the Romans was victor 
lious, the centre and left were soon equally successful ; the 
enemy waft-driven down the hill and pursued to his camp, 
which was speedily taken ^ Phamaces himself escaped, but 
nearly his whole army was slain or taken. '* I came, I saw, I 
conquered/' ( Vehh viii, vici,) were the terms in which Caesar 
wrote to announce ttm victory, whickended the Pontic war. 



Havingiegulsted the affidrs of AsiaGKsar set otEtfor Italy: 
at Bron^sinin be wbs met by CioeFO, whom be receired 
very kindly ; be tben went on to Rome, wbieb be fDond 
in a state of distraction. For Caesar, having been created 
dictator after the battle of FharsaHa, bad sent M. Anto* 
nius, bis master of the horse, to govern Italy in bis absence; 
and P. Cornelius Dolabella, another of his f riends;being mode 
one of the tribunes, had revived the laws of Coelins for tiie 
abolition of debts and rents. Antonius, who like Dola^ 
bella was immersed in debt, was at first willing to support 
bim, but be finally sided with the senate and two of the 
other tribimes in opposing him. The people were of course 
for Dolabella, and such conflicts took place, during an ab-* 
sence of Antonius, between debtors and creditors, that fh& 
Vestals found it necessary to remove the sacred things to a 
place of safety. When Antonius returned, the senate gave 
bim the usual charge to see Ibat the state suffered no injury. 
Dolabella, on the day of proposing his laws, had Ibe Forum 
barricadoed, and even wooden towers erected to keep off 
all opponents ; but Antonius came down with soldiers from 
the Capitol, broke the tables of the laws, and seizing some 
of the more turbulent fiung them down from the Tarpeian 
rock. When Caesar arrived he took no notice of what bad 
occurred; he however steadily refused the abolition of debts^ 
but remitted the interest that had accrued since the war be-^ 
gan, and he also remitted to those who paid under 2000 se8>- 
terces rent, a year's rent at Rome, a quarter's throughout 
Italy. To gratify his friends, he let them have good bar- 
gains at the sales of the properties of Pompeius and others 
which he confiscated ; he increased the number of priesthoods 
and praetorsbips, and placed several of bis officers in the 
senate. Having had himself and his master of the horse, 
M. Lepidus, (for he continued to be dictator,) diosen consuls 
for the following year, be was preparing to pass oter to 
Airica, when a mutiny broke out among bis veteran legions, 
"^^ were disappointed at not having yet gotten the rewards 
that bad been promised tiiem. It began with bis favourite 
tenth legion. C. Sallustius (the historian), whom be sent to 
assure ti^emthat when tiie war was ended they should have 
1000 denars a man, besides the lands and money already 
due to them, was obliged to fly fbr bis life. Tbey marched 
from Campania to Rome, plundering and mxu'dering on 
tbeijr way, and came and posted tbemselves on the Fidd of 
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cal qvestkms ; Bndh&tii^irBlked after sapper he cetixed to 
fak room, vrhete it is said he read over Plato's dialogue 
named Pluedo, which treats of a fatnre state and ihe im- 
mortftlitf of the soul, and it is added 8lq)t soundly. Townxi 
morning he staled himself witii his sword : the sound dt 
hie^fBll heing heard, his friends ran to the room, and ins srav 
geon went to bind up the wonnd ; but he thrust him ttom 
him, tore it c^n, and instantly expired. 

lliusdied ^f . Porcios Cato, in the forty-eighth year ofhis 
age, a man possessed of many noble and estimable qualities, 
but joined with some defects, among which his ynnity and 
his obstinacy were conspicuous. He was certainly patrioti<^ 
and was for maintaining the constitution ; but it may be 
doubted if personal hatred to Caesar was not the secret source 
of many of his apparently most patriotic actions. His poli- 
tics were of too Utopian a cast ever to be really useful ; far 
such is our nature that the politician must know how to 
3rield to circumstances if he would do good. We may 
therefore admire, but should never think of imitating, tiie 
character of Cato. 

Caesar soon arrived at Utica, where he granted their lives 
to L. Caesar and the other Romans ; as for the three hun- 
dred, he said he would content himself with confiscating 
their properties for their crime in supplying Varus and Scipio 
with money ; he however most graciously let them off for a 
sum of two hundred millions of sesterces, to be paid in the 
course of six years to the republic — that is, to himself. 

King Juba had set out with Petreius for his town of &- 
ma ; he found the gates closed against him, and he and his 
companion, seeing no hopes, agreed to kill one another in a 
single combat ; Petreius died at once, Juba was obl%ed to 
employ the hand of a slave. Afi'anius and Faustus Sulla 
were met and made prisoners in Mauritauia, as they were 
making for Spain with the cavalry from Utioi, by Skms, a 
Roman cendottiere who had deolsored for Caesar, and Ceesur 
put them and L. Caesar to deaths Scipio on his way to 
Spain bailg oMiged to put into the port of H^po, ii^iere 
^tias' h»ebooting squadron lay, was attacked by it. liMf>^ 
iBg seen most of his Tesaels sink, ht stabbed hionself, and 
when one of Sitius' soUiers tm boarding asked whiere was 
the general, he calmly replied, "The general is safe." 
Caesar went from Utica to Zama, where he sold the property 
of king Juba and seized th^t of the Romaics who resided 
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tliiei^. He conrerted the kmgdom mko a prcmno^ gzyiiig^ 
Cirta to Sitius. On his return to Utica he seized and aoM 
the property of all who had been centurions imder' Jufoa 
and Petreios, and he fined all the towns in propofftian to 
tbeir means ; he, however, did not allow hxs soldiers to pH*- : 
lege any of them. He then set sail homewards> kating G. 
Selhistius as proconsul to govern the new province of Nu- 
midia, by whom it was plundered in a merciless manner'*'. 

On Caesar's arrival in Rome honours of every kind wtre 

decreed to him by his obsequious senate. They had already 

resdlved that forty days should be devoted to the celebration - 

of his African victory ; that he should be dictator for ten' 

years, inspector of morals for three ; that his chariot shotM 

be placed on the Cajntol opposite the statue of Jupiter, and 

his statue stan^ng on a brazen figure of the world with the 

inscription " Caesar the semigod." Having addressed the 

senate and the people, and assured them of his clemency 

and regard for the republic, he prepared to celebrate hus 

triumphs for his various conquests; and in one month he 

triumphed four times, the first triumph being for Gaul* the 

second for Ftolemseus of £g3rpt, the third for Phamdces of 

Pontus, and ihe fourth for Juba of Numidia. The first was 

t^e most splendid ; but as the procession went along th6 

Velabrum the axle of the triumphal car broke> and in con* 

sequence of the delay he could not ascend the Capitol till 

daxk, when forty elephants, ranged on his right and left, 

bore lights, and he went up the steps on his knees. In the> 

second triumph were seea pictures of the deat^ of Pothi- 

nus and Achillas, and the Pharos on fire ; the third dla* 

played a tablet with Vkni, vini, vici ! on it. The money 

borne in triumph is said to have amounted to 65,000 talents, 

and the gold crowns to have been 2822 in number, and to 

have weighed 24 14 pounds. He feasted the people at 22,000 

tables j^oed m the streets ; and to 150,000 dtizenBhe gaxre 

tea pecks of com, ten pounds of oil, and 400 "sesterces a^' 

piece. There were public games of all kinds, sham^battles, 

hundng of wild beasts, hoKse and chariot races, tiie Troj»R 

game, etc To reward his veterans he gave them each 

24,000 sesterces, double the sum to the ceaturions, the 

quadruple to the tribunes ; and he^ass^ned them lands> but 

• Dion, xlfii. 9, He was prosecuted for extortipn the next year, but 
CsBsar saved him; hence his apologists say that it was for Cassar, not 
for bkns^l^ tiiat he iMid pillaged the iptentkce^ 
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not in ocmtiaiioiiB tracts, in Older that tlie present possess^ 
might not be disturbed. 

Ceesar now turned his thoughts to legislation. He con- 
fined the judicial power to the senators and knights ; he 
reduced by a census the number of citizens who received 
com by about one half; he sent 80,000 citizens away as 
colonists ; he enacted that no freemen under twenty or o?er 
forty years of age should be more than three years out of 
Italy, and no senator's son unless in the retinue of a magi- 
strate ; that all graziers on the public lands should not hare 
less than a third of their shepherds freemen, |Ie granted 
the freedom of the city to all physicians and professors d 
the liberal eu*t8 ; he made or renewed various sumptuary laws; 
and he encouraged marriage, and gave rewards to those 
who had many children. 

As a means of securing his power he abolished all the 
clubs and unions except the ancient ones ; for howeFer 
useful they might have formerly proved in forwarding his 
own views, he knew them to be totally incompatible mth 
all regular government. Judging also by his own e^e- 
rience, he enacted that no praetor should hold a jHroTince 
for more than one year, no consul for more than two. He 
further divided the appointments to all offices between him- 
self aiid the people ; but he in effect kept them all, as he 
always notified whom he would have chosen*. 

It was at this time also that Gsesar made his celebrated 
reformation of the calendar. The Roman year had heea 
the lunar one of 354 days, and it was kept in accordance 
with the solar year by intercalating months in every secern 
and fourth year. The pontiffs were charged with this of- 
fice ; but they exercised it, it is said, in an arbitrary mamier* 
from motives of partiality, and the year was now m(M'e tb^ 
two months in arrear. Gsesar therefore added 67 days be- 
tween November and December of this year, which with 
the intercalary month of 23 days made an entire additi(^ 
of 90 days ; and he divided the year into months of 30 and 
31 days, directing a day to be intercalated evwy foortfi 
year, to keep it even with the course of the sun. His ageii* 
in this change was an Alexandrian named Sosigenes. 

• The following was the foma of his congS ^SUre: " Caesar, dictetoO 
illi tribui: Commendo tibi ilium et iUam, ut vestrosufiVagiosuamdigm^ 
tatem teneant," (Suet. Jul. Ces. 41.) 
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Toward the end of the year Caesar was obliged to retam 
to Spain, -where the sons of Pompeius with Labi^nus and 
Varus had collected a force of eleven legions, and had driven 
Trebofiius, whocommanded there, out of Bsetica. In twenty- 
seven days he travelled from Rome to near Corduba, and after 
various ipovements the two armies met (March 17th, 707,) 
on the plain of Munda. On. Pompeius, who commanded in 
chief, had the advantage in position and numbers, and he 
was so near gaining the victory, that Csesar it la said was 
about to put an end to himself. He alighted from his horse, 
took a shield, and advancing before Ins men declared that 
he would never retire. This action excited them to renewed 
exertions ; and just then a Moorish prince in Caesar's army 
having fallen on Pompeius' camp, Labi^nus sent five cohorts 
to protect it ; Caesar cried aloud that the enemy was flying; 
this roused the courage of one side and excited the fears of 
the other, and after a severe contest victory remained with 
Ccesar. Labi^nus, Varus, and 30,000 men, among whom 
were 3000 knights, lay slain on the side of Pompeius ; the 
victors had 1000 killed and 500 wounded.. Caesar declared 
that in his other battles he had fought for victory, in this 
for his very life : it was the last conflict of the Civil War. 
On. Pompeius fled to Carteia, where his fleet lay ; but find- 
ing the people inclined to Caesar, he put to sea with thirty 
ships. Didius, who commanded Caesar's fleet at Gades, pur- 
sued him, and when he was obliged to land for water at- 
tacked and burned several of his ships. Pompeius, who was 
wounded, fled from one place to another; and being found 
in a cavern in which he had taken shelter, he was put to 
death, and his head, like his father's, brought to Caesar. 
Sex. Pompeius, who commanded in Cprduba, fled to the 
mountains of Celtiberia. Munda was taken after a siege of 
three weeks; Corduba, Hispahs (Seville), Gades, and the 
other towns opened their gates. Caesar in order to raise 
money heavily fined some places, sold privileges to others, 
and even plundered the temple of Heroes at Grades; and 
having thus collected all the money he could, he set out on 
his return to Rome, leaving C. Asinius PoUio as legate in 
Spain. 

Caesar celebrated his triumph on the 1st of October, but 
though a magnificent it was a melancholy sight to the 
pec^le, who regarded it as a triumph over themsdves. The 
senate however was never weary^ of hesq^ing honours oa 
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Wm. He was made perpettial' dictator and iBspectercrf 
moralf , given the pranomen of Imperfttor, tmd the cogftomei 
of Father of his Countty; his statue was pladed amon^those 
of the kings on the Capitol and in all the temples and toww, 
it was earned with those of the gods at the Cireensk 
games, and there was a pulvinar, or state- couch; for it as fw 
theirs j he had a flamen and Lnperci like Qtiirhius, andtiie 
month Qttincttfis was named Julins after Imn. He was al- 
lowed to wear a laurel crown constantly, to have a goWai 
neat in the senate-house and Forum, etc. Friends and aae- 
mles concurred in heaping these honours on him, the fbnno 
out of zeal, the latter it is said in the hope of making iffl 
incur the hatred of the people. 

Insatiate of feme and impatient of repose, Caesar had al- 
ready resolved on a war with the Parthians, and he now 
sent his legions before him into Macedonia. Meantime he 
was forming various magnificent projects for his own ^orj 
and the benefit of the people. He proposed to rebuild Car- 
thage and Corinth and several Italian towns, to cut naoss 
the isthmus of Corinth, to drain the Pomptine marshes, to 
let off the Fucine lake, to dig a new bed for t^e Tiber fioo 
Rome to the sea, to form a large port at Ostia, to mafo a 
causeway over the Apennines to the Adriatic. He employed 
the learned Varro to collect books for a public libraiy, and 
he proposed reducing the mass of the Roman laws to a mo- 
derate compass. 

It was thus that Csesax meditated improving the empire 
which he had acquired by his sword; he moreover pto- 
daimed an amnesty, replaced the statues of Sulla «fl^ 
Pbmpeius which had been thrown down, and dismisshig 
his guards went attended only by Motors. But, in flie '^' 
toxication of power he did not sufficiently spare the ftd- 
ittgs and prejudices of those over whom he ruled. He intro- 
duced CJauls into the senate, he set iris slaves oVer Ihfe BBtft 
and the revenue, he did as he pleased with all the high of- 
fices ; he would use such language as this, "HiereistK) 
republic ; SuUa wafe an idiot to lay down the dictatorship* 
Men should speak more respectfully to me, and conrfder my 
word to be law." When the whole senate waited on Vm 
tmt day ivith a decree in his honour, he dhl not even deign 
to rise 'fix)m his seat to receive them. Finally* Wee Crom- 
well, not content witfa the solid power of a kii^, he longed 
it is said, for the empty title, and various modes of fedixigtic 
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pulse of the people on this subject were employed. As hn 

inras returning from keeping the Latm Holidays on the AIIhu) 

IViount some voices in the crowd called him King, wd some 

ona placed a diadem and a crown of laurel on one of his 

statues Seemg. that the people was not pleased^ he re^ 

plied, " I am C^ar, not kmgj" but he deprived of their 

office two of the tribunes when they imprisoned the man 

-who bad crowned his statues. A few days after, on the 

festival of the Lupercalia (Feb. 15), Antonius, then his cqI# 

league in the consulate and one of the new Luperci« ran up 

to bim as he was seated in state on the Rostra and placed a 

diadem on his head; a few hired voices applauded : Cseear 

rejected it, and a general shout of applause ensued; the 

oiler was repeated with the same effect. Caesar then rose 

desiring the diadem to be placed on the statue of Jupiter as 

the only king of the Romans. It was also rumoured that 

it was found in the Sibylline books that the Parthians could 

only be conquered by a king, and that therefore Cotta, one of 

the keepers of them, was to propose making Caesar king. 

But at this very time there was a conspiracy formed to 
derive Caesar of Ufe and empire. The members of it were 
sixty in number, some of them his adherents, others those 
who had fought against him, to whom he had given their 
lives and even promoted them to honours. Among the 
latter were C. Cassius and M. Junius Brutus. Of these 
Cassius had, as we have seen, been Crassus' legate in the 
Parthian war ; he had commanded a division of Pompeius' 
fleet, and meeting Caesar on his way to Egypt had been par- 
doned by him, and was now one of the city-prsetors. He 
was a man of very considerable talent, but of rather a harsh 
and stern temper. Brutus was the nephew of Cato, to whose 
daughter he was now married, having divorced his former 
wife Claudia for that purpose. After the battle of Phar- 
salia he fled to Liarissa, whence he sent his submission to 
Caesar, who joyfully received him, and when he wa;* gouag 
to Africa set bim over Cisalpine Gaul^ and had norw made 
him one of the city-praetors. His si^er Junia was the wife 
of Cassius. A mistaken sense of patriotism may have been, 
and probably was^ the motive which actuated these and 
some others!"; and even Caesar's own. paxtasans whp shared 

* In tbe case of Brutus, no one who reddft his letters to Cicero and 
Atticns can doubt of it. How he riaes io nuxml dignity in these letten 
over Cicero 1 
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in the oonspiraejr, suoh as D. Brutus and Trebonius, ma} 
ha^e acted from the same motives, for though they foogto 
for Caesar against Fompeius, it does not follow that they ap- 
proved of the overthrow of the ccmstitution. C. and P. ^• 
villus Casca,'niliusCimber, and Minudus Banius, also of tk 
Caesarian party, were among the conspirators. Cn. £>omitias 
and Q.Ligarius were Pompeians who engaged in the plot. 

Cassius is said to have originally contrived the plot; those 
to whom he commimicated it advised him strongly to en- 
gage Brutus in it if possible on account of his name aikl in- 
fluence, and Brutus when sounded readily enteied into it. 
Brutus was further urged, it is said, by hints such as theae; 
on his tribunal he found written, " Brutus, dost thou sleep?" 
and " Thou art not a true Brutus l" and on the statue of 
the elder Brutus was written, ** Would there were aBnitos 
now ! '* Knowing the timidity of Cicero's character, and cer- 
tain of his support when the deed was done, the conspira- 
tors did not make him privy to their design ; but it is said 
they had had some thoughts of admitting Antcmius, who was 
offended with Caesar for having made him pay for Pomp^s' 
property which he had bought, but Trebonius had diverted 
them from it. It was then warmly debated among them 
whether they should not kill Antonins and Lepidus akog 
with Caesar, but the two Brutuses declaring strongly again^ 
such an act as unjust and impolitic, it was imprudently given 
up. The place and time of performing the deed were ako 
matter of debate, as they were resolved that this act of 
public justice, as they deemed it, should be done in the face 
of day ; some proposed the Field of Mars, others the Via 
Sacra or the entrance of the theatre ; but as the senate were 
to meet in the Curia of Pompeius on the ides of March, that 
place and day were finally fixed on. It is said moreover 
that Caesar knew that there was a conspiracy against him, 
but that he disdained to take any precautions, saying that 
he would rather die at once by treachery than Hve in fear 
of it ; that he had lived long enough, and that the state 
would be a greater loser than he by his death. 

On the morning of the ides of March (708) Brutus and 
Cassius sat calmly id the Forum to administer justice, with 
daggers concealed imder their gowns. Caesar, who felt him- 
self indisposed, and whose wife is said to have had ominous 
dreams, was thinking of not going to the senate, but D. 
Brutus urging him he ascended his litter and set out : on 
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tke way, we are told, Artemid6rus, a Ghreek philosopher, 
handed him a paper with an account of the plot, desiring 
him to read it immediately ; but he went in with the paper 
in his hand*. PopiUius Lsenas, who a little before had in- 
timated to Brutus and Cassius his knowledge of the plot;, 
went up and spoke earnestly to him; the conspirators, who 
did not hear what he said, were in alarm, and laid their 
hands on their daggers. At length PopiUius retired, and Cae- 
sar advanced and took his seat; the conspirators gathered 
round him ; Cimber began to plead for his brother who was 
in exile, the others joined earnestly in the suit : Caesar was 
annoyed at their importunity ; Cimber then gave the ap- 
pointed signal by seizing his gown and pullmg it off his 
shoulder. " This is violence,** cried Caesar. Casca instantly 
stabbed him under the throat. Caesar rose, ran his writing- 
style into Casca's arm, and rushed forward ; but another and 
another struck him ; then despairing of life he thought only 
of dying with dignity, and wrapping his gown around him 
he fell, pierced by three- and-twenty wounds, at the foot of 
Pompeius' statue t» Brutus then waving his bloody dagger 
called aloud on Cicero, and congratulated him on the reco- 
very of the public liberty J. He was going to address the 
assembly, but the senators fled out of the house in dismay. 
Thus perished, in his fifty-sixth year, C. Julius Caesar, 
the greatest man Rome, we would almost say the world, 
ever beheld. Equally the general, the statesman, the ora- 
tor, and the man of letters and taste $, he must have shone 
in any station and under any form of society. His courage 
was not merely physical, it was moral ; his eloquence was 
simple and masculine ; his taste pure and elegant. He was 
clement, generous, and magnanimous : but he was also in- 
satiably ambitious ; and though not cruel (as no really 
great man is), he could shed torrents of blood without re- 

* It is also said that Spurinna, an aruspex, had warned him to beware 
of the ides of March ; and now seeing him he said, " Well ! the ides of 
March are come." " Yes, but they are not past !" replied Spurinna. 

•f* Some writers say that when Brutus struck, Caesar cried out in Greek, 
" And thou, my son !" Caesar, it is well known, had an intrigue with 
Servilia, Brutus' mother, but he was only fifteen years older than Brutus 
and so could not well have been his father. 

X Cic. Phil. ii. 12. 

§ His solicitude about his dress and his personal appearance was a cu- 
rious trait in Caesar's character. No honour that was decreed him gave 
him more, pleasure than that of wearing a laurel wreath, as it helped to 
conceal his baldness. Suet. Jul. Caes. 45. 
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iouDoe when lie haA any object to gw « W^ Oteqi^ be 
enforced the laws whea he had the aapseioie power, h» had 
tranced on them with contempt when they stood ia ^ 
way. To tay. that Cesar overthijew the id^ertiea of lus 
coantry^iudesswe dignify anarchy with the »ame^fiyiat;, 
we hold to he incorrect ; and had his motive heeti the to 
id Rome* and not the gratification of Us own fuaahi^iQa» vt 
aught erea feel disposed to praise him. But lie ca^ed not 
for his country ; tiie lore of fame alone actoated hiia; '^ 
stead oi staying in Rome, and seeking to prcNnote l^e Ji^ 
piness of those who were hecome his suhjecta» he was aot 
on the point of running, in imitation of Alexander^ to at- 
tempt the conquest of the East, leaving the eupreme power 
at Rome in the hands of such men as Antonius and IMft* 
hella. According to the old Valerian law *, Caesar waakffilij 
slain : we are not justified in ascribing aay ^but patnobc 
motives to most of the conspiratcnrs ; but if hiB waaMsamiHoB 
was an act of justice, according to the ideas of those tiiB^» 
never was there a more useless, a more pemicioua set d 
justice performed. 
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The terror of the senate at the assassination of Cdesar was 
shared by the people, and the conspirators not knowing how 

* S«e above, p. 34. 

t Dion, xlv.-U. Ap^«n, B* C. ui.-T. Ydl Pak, H. MWP. W* 
Cicero, Bxutui, Antooius. 
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they might finally ftet, and aware of the great number of 
soldiers that Were in and abont the city, deemed it their 
safest course to retire to the Capitol, whither several of the 
senate and the nobility repaired to them. Tlie dead body 
of Csesar, which lay in the senate-house, was placed in his 
litter by three of his slaves and taken home. AntonitA 
f!ed and concealed himself ; Lepidus retired to the troops 
-which he had in the island of the "nber*, and transported 
them without delay over to the Field of Mars. 

The next day passed in conferences and negotiations. 
Brutus and Cassius came down and harangued the people 
in the Forum, and were heard with respect ; but when the 
pTcetor L. Cornelius Cinna began to accuse Caesar, the people 
showed such anger that the conspirators deemed it prudent 
to return to the Capitol ; and Brutus, expecting to be be- 
sieged, made those who had joined them there retire, not 
to share in the danger. On the third day Antonius f, as 
consul, assembled the senate, to make the final arrange- 
ments with the conspirators. Cicero proposed an amnesty, 
like that at Athens in the time of the Thirty ; to which all 
agreed. Antonius moved that the conspirators should be 
invited to join them, and he sent his son to the Capitol as 
a hostage for their security. They came down, and Cas- 
sius supped that evening with Antonius, Brutus with Le- 
pidus. Antonius also moved that all Caesar's acts should 
be confirmed ; tMs was opposed ; but on his assurance that 

* He was preparing to set out with them for Spain, of which Csesar 
had given him the government. 

•t At Antonius becomes now an actor of so much importance, we will 
sketch his previous history. He was grandson of the great orator, (see 
p. 352,) and son of the Antonius who commanded against the pirates 
(p. 369, 870.). In his youth he was riotous and debauched, and squan* 
dered his patrimony before he assumed the toga. His step-fother was 
Catiltna*s associate Lentulus { after whose dea& he jdned Clodius, and 
shared in tlie violence of his tribunate. He then went abroad, and be- 
came commander of the horse under Gabinius in Syria, and had his part 
in the restoration of Ptolemseus (p. 441). On his return, his debts driv- 
ing him from Rome, he went to Gaul to Csesar, who aided him with 
his money and credit in his suit for the qase^onhip ; wid Ciceroy to 
oblige Caesar, exerted himself so strenuously in his favour, that Antonius 
attributed his success to him, and, to prove his gratitude, attempted to 
kill Clodius in the Forum. As soon aa he was made qusestor, he went 
back to Caesar, without waiting for an appointment from the senate ; he 
afterwards returned, and was chosen one of the tribunes ; and we have 
seen how useful be proved to Cssiar. 
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it shoald only extend to those acts which were public and 
known, that only one exile was to he restored, and no im- 
munitieB granted to any towns or countries, it was passed, 
witli a restriction that no grant which was to take place 
after the ides of March should he valid. It was finally re- 
solved that Caesar's funeral should he solemnized at the 
puhlio expanse, a measure to which Brutus had agreed, 
though Cassius opposed it ; and Cicero's prudent friend 
Atticus had declared that if there was a puhlio funeral all 
was lost. At this time also Cicero's son-in-law, Dolabella, 
whom Caesar had nominated to he consul in his place, en- 
tered of himself on the office ; and Lepidus took in like 
manner the high priesthood which Caesar had held. The 
following day tiie thanks of the senate were given to An- 
tonius for lus prudent conduct, and provinces decreed to the 
principal conspirators. 

Caosar's will was now opened and read at the house of 
Antonius, and it was found that he had adopted and made 
his principal heir Octavius, the grandson of his sister ; that 
he had bequeathed the citizens 300 sesterces a-piece, and 
left them his gardens near the Tiber. The funeral then 
took place. A small temple adorned with gold was raised 
in front of the Rostra, and his body placed in it on an ivorj 
bed, the robe in which he had died being hung over it; the 
pyre meantime was formed in the Field of Mars, whither aD 
who chose were directed to carry their spices and perfumes 
to be burnt on it. Antonius then ascended the Rostra; he 
directed the decrees of the senate in Caesar's honour to be 
read, and the oath taken by the senators not only not to 
make any attempt on his life, but to defend it at the hazard 
of their own. He then briefly addressed the people*. The 
magistrates and those who had borne office under Caesar 
took up the body to carry it to the Field of Mars ; but the 
rabble, who had been excited by verses distributed among 
them, would not allow them to proceed, some insisting that 
it should be burnt in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
others in the curia of Pompeius, in which he was slain. 
Suddenly two armed soldiers advanced with lighted tapers 
and set fire to the bier; the crowd broke up all the seats and 
got bushwood and ever3rthing else that came to hand to 

* Suetonius, Jul. Ceesar, 84. Others say he displayed Caesar's bloody 
robe and excited the people to vengeance ; but this cannot have beeU) at 
it was his policy now to keep fair with the conspirators. 
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feed the flames ; the musicians and players threw on them 
tlieir dresses, the veterans their arms, the wcnnen their own 
and their children's ornaments to honour Ceesar. The mob 
then attempted to set fire to the houses of the conspirators, 
and they murdered C. Helvius Ginna, a tribune and one of 
Caesar's friends, mistaJdng him for his namesake the preetoti 
and carried his head about on a spear. 

The conspirators now deemed it advisable to leave Rome; 
but Antonius, not feeling himself yet strong enough to act 
as he intended, still wore the ' mask of moderation. He 
spoke highly of Brutus and Gassius, obtained leave for them, 
though praetors, to stay away from the city, and had a de- 
cree passed abolishing for ever the name and office of dic- 
tator. As the mob had erected an altar with a pillar on the 
spot where they had burnt Gsesar's body and offered sacri- 
fices on it, he seized and put their ringleader to death; and 
Dolabella afterwards demolished the pillar and altar, and 
executed several of the most riotous of the mob. 

Antonius, having made a tour through Italy to collect the 
veterans and draw them toward Rome, assembled the senate 
on the 1st of June ; when, as none ventured to appear but 
his own partisans, he had what decrees he pleas^ passed. 
Pretending fear on account of the decrees in favour of the 
republic, he asked for a guard to protect him, and when it was 
granted he surrounded himself with 6000 veterans. He then 
had the execution of Geesar's acts committed to the consuls, 
and as he had Gaesar's papers and his secretary Faberius in 
his hands he now could forge and do as he pleased. He there- 
fore recalled exiles, granted immunities to whom he chose 
and who could pay for them*, and thus amassed a large 
quantity of money. Galpumia, Geesar's wife, gave him up 
all the ready money Gsesar had left behind him, and he 
seized the public treasure of 700,000,000 sesterces which 
Gsesar had placed in the temple of Ops. He thus was ena- 
bled to pay off his own debts of 40,000,000 sesterces, pur- 
chase over his colleague Dolabella, and gain the soldiery to 
his side. As Sex.Pompeius was again in arms, Antonius and 
Lepidus, aware of the annoyance he might give them, had a 



• Though Caesar hated no man more than Deiotarus, Antonius re- 
stored him to his dominions, in compliance, as he said, with the will of 
CsBsar. The price paid by the king was 10,000,000 sesterces: the bar- 
gain was made by his agents with Fulvia the wife of Antonius. 

x2 
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decree passed restoring him to his estates'^ and honours, and 
eiving him the command at sea with as full powers as his 
mther had enjoyed. 

The young C. Octavius, a youth of nineteen yeiu^ of age, 
was at Apollonia pursuing hjs studies at the time of Csesar's 
death : the officers of the troops about there waited on him 
with a tender of their services, and some of his friends ad- 
vised him to accept them ; but this course did not suit his 
naturally cautious temper, and he only said that he would 
go to Rome and claim his imcle's estates. In the present 
posture of affairs even this course seemed too hazardous to 
many of his friends, and his mother Atia and her husband 
Marcius Philippus wrote to dissuade him from it. He how- 
ever persisted, and on his landing at Brundisium the vete- 
rans flocked to him complaining of Antonius' tardiness to 
avenge ^e death of Gsesar. He thence proceeded to join 
his mother at Cumse, and there he was introduced to Ciceiu 
whom he assured that he would be always governed by his 
advice. Octavius then set out for Rome: when he came 
near the city crowds of Caesar's friends met him and attended 
him on his entrance. Next day, having had his claim duly 
registered, he went to M. Antonius and demanded posses- 
sion of his uncle's money and assets, that he might pay the 
legacies. Antonius m.ade a brief reply, telling him he was 
young and did not know what he was about ; he impeded 
him in getting his adoption confirmed by the curies; and 
further, when Octavius, though a patrician, sought the 
tribunate vacant by the murder of Helvius Cinna, Antonius 
also opposed him. 

Octavius (whom we shall henceforth call Caesar f), seeing 
he had no hopes of Antonius, turned to the senate and peo- 
ple ; the former seemed disposed to favour him against An- 
tonius, and he easily won the latter by a promise of even 
more money than Caesar had left them in his will, and of 
treating them with splendid shows. To perform these pro- 
mises he had to sell his own estate and his succession to 



• Tt may give some idea of the wealtli of the Roman nobles to kna*^ 
tliat Pompwus' property (independent of his plate and jewels) was valued 
at 700,600,000 sesterces, or £5)661,0^ of our money. 

t By the rule of adoption his name now became C« Julius Ckskt 
Octavifinus. It is quite an error to call him henceforth Octavius; we 
might as well caU the younger Afrkanus iEmilius. 
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his uncle's, and even those of his mother and his father-in* 
law, who now supported him heartily. 

Brutus and Cassius soon after left Italy, regarding their 
cause there as lost, and the chief hope of the republicans 
lay in the increasing coolness between Caesar and Antonius. 
The latter did all in his power to gain the veterans ; he 
estranged himself more and more from the republican party, 
which therefore looked to his rival, who, it is said, formed 
a design against his life, and sent some slaves to his house 
to assassinate him. They both began to make preparations 
for war, and Antonius in the beginning of October set out 
for Brundisium to meet four legions which he had recalled 
from Macedonia. Csesar sent his agents to try to purchase 
the fidelity of these legions, and he himself went to solicit 
the veterans settled about Capua; and as he gave 500 denars 
a man, a number of them joined him. Antonius was but 
coolly received by the soldiers, and when he offered them 
100 denars each they left his tribunal vnth contempt. In 
a rage he summoned the centurions whom he suspected to 
his quarters, and had them massacred in the presence of 
himself and his wife Fulvia. Caesar's agents took advan- 
tage of this to gain over the soldiers, and but one of the 
legions could be induced to follow Antonius to Rome ; the 
other three marched along the coast without declaring for 
either side. At Rome Antonius published several edicts in 
abuse of Caesar, Cicero, and others, and he had summoned 
the senate with the intention of having Caesar declared a 
public enemy; but hearing that the three legions had de- 
clared for him, he left Rome in haste, and putting himself 
at the head of his troops set out for Cisalpine Gaul, which, 
though the province of D. Brutus, he had made the people 
decree to himself without asking the consent of the senate, 
Rome being now free from the presence of Antonius' 
troops, Cicero ventured to return to it ; and having received 
aa assurance that Caesar would be a friend to Brutus, and 
seen that he allowed Casca, who had given the dictator the 
first blow, to enter on the tribunate to which he had been 
elected, he resolved to keep no measures with Antonius ; 
both in the senate and to the people he inveighed against 
him, extolling Caesar and D. Brutus, end caJUiing on the 
senate to act with vigour in the defence of the republic*. 

* The speeches, fourteen in number, delivered by Cicero against An* 
todiu are called Philippics, after those of Demosthenes, 
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The remainder of tiie year was spent in making prepara- 
tions for war against Antonins, who was now actually be- 
rieging D. Brotus in Mntina. Caesar, with the approbadkkn 
of Cicero, who had procured him the title of propraetor, 
marched after Antonius to watch his movements. 

On the first of January (709) the new consuls^ A. Hirthis 
and C. Vibius Pansa, entered on their o^ce ; and in the 
senate, in spite of the eloquence of Cicox), the motion of 
of Q. Fufius Calfnus to send an embassy to Antc»iiiis was 
carried, after a debate of three days. Tluree consnlars. Sex. 
Bulpicins, L. Piso, and L. Philippus, were sent. Kdreantmie 
the levies went on with great spirit, and an army nnder 
Ifirthis took 'die field against Antonius. Tlie embas^ hav- 
ing been detained by the illness and death of Snlpicins, did 
not return till the beginning of February, when tlie senate 
was informed that Antonius refused obedience unlcwa thej 
would confirm all the acts of his consulate, give lands and 
rewards to all his troops, and to himself the government of 
Transalpine G^ul for five years, with six legions. On tl^ 
motion of Cicero, Antonius was then in effect, though uot 
in words, declared a public enemy, and the people were 
ordered to assume the sagum, or mHitary habit. As Brotos 
was closely pressed in Mutina, attempts were made in the 
senate to have the negotiations with Antonius renewed, bat 
they were defeated by the forcible eloquence of CScero; 
and Pansa at length set out about the middle of March to 
attempt the relief of Brutus. 

When Antonius heard of Pansa's approach he seerettj 
drew out his best troops to attack him before he should join 
Hirtius. On the 15th of Ajml, the day that Pansa was to 
enter Hirtius' camp, he foimd the horse and light troops of 
Antonius, who kept his legions out of view in an adjacent 
village, prepared to oppose him. A part of his troops charged 
them without waiting for orders; Antonius brou^t out his 
legions ; the action became brisk and general; and Pansa's 
troops were finally driven to their camp, which Antonius 
VEdnly attempted to storm ; and as he was returning' he 
was met by Hirtiub, and defeated with great loss, and an- 
other body ci his troops, which attacked Ifirtius* camp, was 
driven off by Caesar, who commanded there. Three or four 
days after Hirtius,|and CeeSar made a vigorous attadc on the 
camp of Antonius, who drew out his legions and gave them 
battle : in the heat of the aetkm Brutus ^made a sally from 
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the town. Hirtius forced hb way into the camp, but was 
slain neaxHieprtBtorium; Caesar however ccHnpleted the vie- 
tory> and Antonius fled witii his cavabry toward the Alps. 

Tlxe consul Pansa, who had been severely wounded in the 
first engagement, died the next day at Bononia (Bologna), 
-^iirhither he had been conveyed. The deaths of the two consuls 
liappened so opportunely for Caesar, that he was aiccused, 
though without reason, of having caused them. He was 
now at the head of nearly the entire army, for the veterans 
-would not serve under Brutus, who was thus unable to 
pursue Antonius; and as Caesar, having other views, would 
not follow him, he was able to form a junction with his 
legate Ventidius, who was bringing him three legions, and 
to efiiect his retreat over the Alps. At Rome, on the mo- 
tion of Cicero, all kinds of honours were lavished on the 
slain and living generals ; and among the rest the lesser 
triumph, named ovation, was decreed to Caesar. 

There were in this time two Roman armies in Qaul, the 
one commanded by Lepidus, who had stopped there on his 
way to Spain, the other by L. Munatius Plancus, the con* 
8ul-elect. The former, though he had sent reiterated as* 
suranoes of fidelity to the senate, joined Antonius when he 
oame to the vicinity of his camp : tibie latter united his forces 
with those of D. Brutus ; but when he found that PoUio had 
led two legions out of Spain to the aid of the rebels (for 
Lepidus had been also declared a public enemy) he took the 
same side, and even attempted to betray Brutus to them. 
Brutus endeavoured to make his escape to M. Brutus, who 
was in Macedonia, but he was betrayed and taken and put 
to death by the soldiers whom Antonius had sent in pursuit 
of him. 

Caesar, not content with the honours decreed him, de- 
manded, it is said, a triumph, and on its being refused be- 
gan to think of a reconciliation with Antonius. Though but 
a youth he then resolved to claim the consulate, and it is 
also said that he induced Cicero to approve of his project 
by flattering his self-love, holding out to him the prospect 
^ of becoming his colleague and lus director. As however 
no one could be found to propose him, he sent a deputation 
of his oflioers to demand it. li^e senate hesitated; the centu- 
rion Cornelius, throwing back his cloak, showed the hilt of 
his sword and said, " This will mak^ him if you will not." 
Caesar himself soon appeared at the head of his troops ; two 
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legions which were just arrived from A&ica» ai^ 1^ been 
set to defend the Janiculan, went oyer to hira ; no oj^ 
feition conld he made ; an assembly of the people dioee 
him and his cousin Q. Pedius consuls, and they ^jtered 00 
their office on the 19th of the month Sextilis. Caesar was 
BOW resolved to keep measures no Icmger "with the repub- 
lican par^. Pedius proposed a law for bringing to trial all 
conceroea, directly or indirectly, in causing the dictator's 
death ; the conspirators were aU impeached, and none of 
course appearing they were outlawed. Sex. Pompeim, 
though he had not had the slightest concern in the deed, 
was mcluded in the sentence, as the object proposed wa» 
* not to avenge the death of the elder, but to establish i^ 
power of the younger Ceesar, who now distributed to the 
citizens the legacies left them by his uncle. 

Having settled the afiairs of tiie city to his mind, Caesar 
set out with his troops to hold the personal interview, which 
had been long since arranged, with Lepidus and Antonios, 
who had passed the Alps for the purpose. The place of 
meeting was a small island in a stream named the Bbenus 
(Reno), about two miles from Bononia. Each encamped 
with five legions in view of the island, which Lepidus ea^ 
tered the first to see that all was safe ; and on his giving the 
signal, Caesar and Antonius approached and passed over to 
it from the opposite banks by bridges, which they left guarded 
each by 300 men. They first, it is said, searched each other 
to see that they had no concealed weapons, and then satio 
conference during three days, the middle seat being given 
to Caesar as consul. It was agreed among them, that under 
the title of Triumvirs for settling the Republic they should 
jointly hold the supreme power for five years, appoint to 
all offices, and decide on all public affairs; that Caesar shoiz2^ 
have for his province Africa, Sicily, and the other islands, 
Lepidus Spain and Narbonese Gkul, and Antonius the two 
other Gauls both sides of the Alps ; that Caesar and Anto- 
nius, each with twenty legions, should prosecute the "wrar 
against Brutus and Cassius, and Lepidus with three have 
charge of the city; that finally, at the end of the war, eighteen 
of the best and richest municipal towns and ccdowes* of 
Italy, vrith their lands, should be taken from their owners 

• Applan enumerates Capua, Rhegium, Venusia, BeneYentumi Nu- 
cerm, Ariminum, and Hipponium. 
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and giren to tfaeir feitlifiil Boldiers. They then proceeded 
to the horrible act of dravnng up a proecripdon-list after 
the example of SuQa, which was to coQtaia the names of 
their pubUc and private enemies, and of those whose wealtb 
excited their cupidity. Antoniua insisted on Cicero's b^g 
mcluded|; Cassar is said to have sliniak from this. deed, ha\ 
after holding out for two days he at length gave him up» 
as did Lepidus his own broUier Paulus, and Antonlus lua 
uncle L. Caesar. The list is said to have contained thia 
names of 300 senators and 2000 knights*. Caesar as consul 
read to the soldiers all the-articles of their agreement but 
the proscription-list ; their joy was unbounded, and they in- 
siated on a marriage between Cffisar and Clodia, the daughter 
of Antonius' wife Fulvia by her first huabanfl Clodius. 

The triumvirs having selected seventeen names of the 
most obnoxious persons, sent off some soldiers to murder 
them without delay. Four were met and slain at once, and 
the tumult made by the soldiers in searching after the otheiB 
filled the city with such alarm that the consul Fedius had 
to run about the streets all night to quiet the people, and 
in the morning he published the names of the seventeen. 
He died the next day in consequence of hJs great exertions 
and uneasiness of mind. A few days after, the triumvirs 
arrived, and hawg had a law proposed by one of the tribunes 
for investing them with their new office, entered on it on the 
27th of November. They immediately published their pro- 
scription-list, Eind the scenes of Sulla's days were renewed 
in all their horrors, and the vices and virtues of human na- 
ture had ag^n full room for display. " The fidelity of the 
vrives of the proscribed," says a historianf, "was exenq>lary, 
that of the Ireedmen middling, slaves showed eome.Gona ncuie 
at all." 
M. ( 
first 'sc 
feared 
that hi 

tiiecoi 
sea;b) 



• Appian B. C. iv. J. Livy says 130, Floras HO it 
t Veil. P»t. ii. 67. "So hard," lie adds with r«»pec 
the dtlny of a hope anyhow conceived 1" 
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frocwted ivbat he ^wanteds tli^ were however betrayed hy 
their slaves and both put to death. M. 'Cicero got on board a 
vessel at Ast6ra» and sailed as far as Cireeii^ where he landed. 
He was perjdezed how to act, and whether he sboxild go to 
Brutus, Gossius, or Pompeius ; at times he did not -wholly 
despair of Caesar, at other times he thou^t <^ retamiDg 
secretly to Rome, and entering CsBsar's house kQl himself on 
his hettrth, and thus draw on him the vengeance of Heav^i; 
death in fine he now regarded as his only refuge'*' : he how- 
ever yielded to the entreaties of his slaves, and let them 
convey him by sea to his villa at Cai^ta ; but he wcmld go 
no further, declaring that he would die in the country he 
so often had savedf* He went to bed and slept souiuily, 
though a fiock of crows, we are told, as if to warn him of Ms 
impending fiate, made a continual fluttering and crying about 
the house. His slaves, apprehending danger, made him 
get up, and placing him in a litter carried hnn through the 
woods toward the sea. The soldiers soon arrived at the 
villa, and finding him gone pursued after him. When they 
came up his slaves prepared to fight in his defence, but he 
forbade th^n, and stretching Ins neck out of the litter, and 
regarding the soldiers with an air of resolution which almost 
daunted them, bade them do their ofiice and take what they 
wanted. They struck off his head and hands, and Popillius 
Lienas the tribune, who commanded the party, a man whom 
Cicero had formerly defended on a capital charge, took them 
mad carried them to Antonius. The triumvir was sitting 
in the Forum when he arrived ; Lsenas held up the bloody 
spoils when he came in sight, and he forthwith received the 
honour of a crown and a large sum of mcmey. The head 
and hands were |daced on the Rostra, where the sight of 
them drew tears from many an eye, and awoke many a sigh 
in the bosoms of those who called to mind the eloquence 
with which he had so often from that place defended the 
laws and liberties of his country. 

Such was the end, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, of 
the greatest orator, the most accomplished writer that Rome 
ever possessed. In his private character Cicero was every 
way amiable, and a just and benevolent spirit pervades all 
his writings ; as a magistrate, whether at Rome or in the 
provinces, few were so upright or incorruptible ; it is only 

* Seneca, Suasor. 6. f Liv. in Senec Suasoc. 1, ' 
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his political ohairacter that is stained witii bleiadfihes. His 
vanity was insatiable, and any one who would minister to 
it could wield him at his pleasure ; he had a cowardly dread 
of the ills of life, and lost all sense of dignity in his anxiety 
to escape them*. He wanted that firmness, that fixedness 
of purpose, without which no statesman can be great ; he 
was ever vacillating, and to gratify his ambition, which was 
inordinate, he could even be basef. lliough CoBsar had 
caused his banishment he sought and obtained favours from 
him ; he flattered him grossly when in power, and yet he 
exulted at and applauded his assassination, Cicero's pa- 
triotism had not die moral purity of that of Demosthenes ; 
we could believe that the latter, provided he saw Athens 
great and flourishing, would have been content to have been 
one of her humblest citizens ; to Oicero the r^ublic was 
nothing if he was not the leading man in it, its animating 
spirit. To speak thus hardly of so great, so generally ex- 
cellent a man is painful to us, but our regard for truth will 
not allow us lo join in the unqualified eulogies ^diich have 
been lavished on his memory. 

Numbers of the proscribed made tiieir escape to Pom- 
peius or to Brutus. Even Antonius showed some mercy ; 
when Cicero's head was brought to him, he declared tiie pro- 
scription on his part at an end; he let his uncle esci^e, and 
he erased from tiie list the names of the learned Varro, and 
of Cicero's firiend T. Pomponius Atticus, and some others ; 
we are however assured that he and his spouse Fulvia set 
in general but little bounds to their appetite for blood and 
plunder. Lepidus saved his brother. Csesar, whom as having 
few personal enemies we should have expected to have been 
the most moderate, is said to have acted with more cruelty 
than his colleagues; but he was not actuated by revenge or 
the love of rapine, he went on the cool deliberate principle 
of exterminating the aristocracy, and thus making room for 

* " We have too great a dread," $ays Brutus ** of death, of exile, and 
of poverty. These Cicero looks upon as the chief ills of life; and as long 
as he can find people who will grant him what he desires, who will re- 
spect and applaud him, he has no ohjection to slavery, provided it be an 
honourable one.'' 

f One could hardly believe, had we not his own words for it (Ad 
Att. i. 2.), that he had thoughts of defending Catilina, though he knew 
his character, and that his guilt was as clear as the sun at noonday, in the 
' hopes of that villain joining forces with him in their joint-suit for the con- 
sulate. 
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hJB own power* When i^ the end <^ the ]m>8criptioa Lepi- 
doB made in the senate a sort of i^ology for it, and ludd 
forth hopes of cleiaency in future, Cfeaar declaried that he 
would not hind himself, hut would still reserve the power 
of proscribing*. 

The triumvirs having satiated their vengeance next 
tiioug^ of raismg money for the war. They had lecourse 
to all modes of extortion ; they seized the treasures in the 
charge of the Vestals ; they laid a heavy tax on 400 w<NBira 
of fortune, and then on all the citizens who had above a 
certain property. They appointed the magistrates for seve- 
ral years to come ; and having made Lepidus and Plancus 
consuls, Caesar and Antcmius put themselves at the head of 
their army and crossed over to Epirus. 

We must now follow Brutus and Cassius. After their 
departure from Italy they went first to Athens, where they 
were received with great honours, and the vainglorious 
people decreed them statues to stand beside those of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, the fancied founders of Athenian 
freedom. Brutus collected all the troops he couldt ; he was 
joined by three legions ccmunanded by Vatinius ; Q. Hor« 
tensius> the propraetor of Macedonia, delivered it up to him, 
and when C. Antonius, whom his brother had appointed 
to it, came out, he was defeated and made a prisoner ; and 
Brutus remained master of Greece, Macedonia, and Illy* 
ricum* 

Cassius proceeded to Syria. Dolabella, for wh<»n his 
colleague Antonius had obtained that government, had 
on his way through Asia treacherously seized and put to 
death with torture Treboniiis, one of the conspirators, the 
governor of that province ; for this the senate had dechired 
him a public enemy ; but while they were deliberating whom 
to send against hun, Cassius went to Syria, where all the 
troops declared for him ; and Dolabella being besieged in 
X«aodic^a put an end to himself. Being now at the head of 
ten legions Cassius veas preparing to invade Bgypt, when he 
was summoned by Brutus to come to his ^d sgsdnst An« 
tonius and Caesar. They met at Smyrna, and Cassius being 
of opinion that they should first reduce the Khodians and 
Lycians, who had refused to pay contributions, he himself 

• Sneton. Oetav. 27. 

t Cicero's son and the poet Horace, who were studying at Athens, 
took arms on this occaaidn and reoeived commonda from Brutus. 
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attacked and plundered the former, while Bruttid tumM his 
arms against the latter> whose town of Xanthus he took and 
burned, after slaughtering the men, women, and chiWreh 
"without distinction. Having le^^ed contnbutions m all 
quarters, they met at Sardes, and thence crossed over to the 
Chersonese*. As Decidius Saxa and Norhftnus, whom* the 
triumvirs had sent forward vnth eight legions, oecujaed tiie 
pass leading into Macedonia, Brutus and Oassius sent a de- 
tachment, under the guidance of a Thracian prince, by a 
circuitous route through the mountains ; at the sight of 
wliich the triumvirs' legates fell back to Amphipolis, and 
the republican genends then came and encamped on ah 
eminence new the town of Philippi. 

Antonius, who was an active general when he chose to 
rouse himself, made all haste to save his legates, and on his 
arrival he encamped witiiin a mile of the enemy. He was 
joined in a few dajrs by Caesar, and their united force was 
nineteen legions and 13,000 horse ; the other army had the 
same number of legions and 20,000 horse. Antonius, as 
his army being excluded from the sea was in want of pro- 
visions, sought to bring on an action, which Cassius, aware 
of his motive, steadily refused. At length hov^rever the im- 
patience of his troops, or, as some say, of his officers and 
his cc^eague, obliged him to consent to give battle. As 
Caesar was unwell Antonius had the sole command of the 
other army, and he defeated the troops of Cassius which 
were opposed to him and took their camp; but on the other 
side Caesar's troops were routed by those of Brutus, and 
their camp was taken. Cassius having vainly tried to rally 
his men retired to an eminence, and seeing a body of horse 
coming toward him he sent one of his friends, named Titi- 
nius, to know who they were. As they were part of Brutus* 
troops they received Tltinius joyfrilly, and taking him among 
them stiH advanced. Cassius, whose sight was imperfect, 
became convinced that they were enemies, and crying out 
that he had caused the capture of his friend, withdrew into a 
lonely hut and made a falthfrd freedman strike off his head. 

* It U said that at this time, as Brutus was sitthig up lat« one night 
reading in his tent, he beheld a strange and terrific figure standing by 
him. He asked who he was, and why he was come ; the phantom re- 
plied, " I am thy evil Genius ; thou wilt see me at Philippi !" ** I shall 
see thee then," said Brutus, and the figure, vauish/edf This may be a 
fiction, but it is such a trick as &ncy might haye played. 
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Titimu8Blewhi]ii8elliidienheheaid(tf Ids ddadi, and Bni- 
tu8 on comiBg to the plaee w^ over him, calHn^ him tfe 
hist of the Romans: lest his funeral shoold dtspiiit tiie 
soldiers, he sent his body over to the adjacent isle of T^iasos. 
He then assemUed and encouraged his troc^, pnwaiBiBg 
them a donation of 2000 drachmas a man. 

The loss on the side of the republicans had been 8000 
men, while that of the triumvirs was double f^e nmnber ; 
yet Antonius, as his troops lay in a wet marshy entnaitiDB 
and were suffering from want of supplies, still c^fbred battle, 
which Brutus, whose camp was well supplied, pmdentfy 
declined : his fleet had also defeated that of the tzinniYirB, 
but of this he was ignorant. At length, urged by the im- 
patience of his soldiers and fearing the effect of disaensifHis 
between Ids own men and those cf Cassius, he led them out 
after & delay of twenty days, promising them the piuader 
of two cities if they were victorious. Both sides fought 
with desperation, but victory finally dedared lor t^ tri- 
umvirs. Brutus, having crossed a stream that ran throng 
a gl^n, retired for the night to the shelter of a rook wkfa 
a few of his friends, and looking up at the sky, now full 
of stars, he repeated two Gre^ verses, one of which, from 
the Med^a of Euripides, ran thus* : 

Zeus ! may the cause of all these ills escape thee not ! 

He passed the night in enumerating and mourning over 
those who had fallen. Toward morning he whispered his 
servant Clitus, who wept and was silent ; he then drew his 
shield-bearer aside ; he finally besought his friend Volum- 
nius to hold his sword for him to fall on it. Being refused by 
all, he continued to discourse with them some time longer, 
and then retired with his friend Strato and one or two others 
to a little distance ; he there threw himself on his swoid, 
which Strato held for him, and expired. Antonius when 

* Z€w, fii^ \a9ot (re rQpS* hs alrios KaK&v. 

Dion (xlvii. 49.) and Florus (iv. 7.) say that he repeated these Teisesfiem 
the Hercules of the same poet : 

'Q rXvifLov dperrj, Xoyos dp* ritrB*' eyw $e <re 
*Os epyov ijaKovv' rv d'dp eSovXeves rvxV' 
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O wretched virtue, a mere word thou art, hut I 
Practised thee as a real thing, while thou art noi^ght 
But Fortune's slave. " 
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he came to where tiie body of Brutasky, east a paiplefobe 
over it, and he sent his remains to his mother Servilia*. 

All ^sdao had been concerned in the death of Cseear fol- 
lowed the example of Brutus ; others made their escape to 
Thasoe. MessAla and Bibulus having collected about 14,000 
men, sent to offer their submission to the triumvirs. Tlie vic- 
torious generals spent some days in glutting thehr vengeance 
aiKi extirpating the friends of independence ; and we ate 
assured that the cool calculating Caesar far surpassed the 
brutal Antonius in cruelty and insolence. They then made 
e new division of the empire ; Antonius getting all the pro- 
vinces of the East ; Caesar those of the West, except Africa, 
which was left to Lepidus : Italy, as their common country, 
remained unappropriated. Having made their arrange- 
ments, Antonius proceeded to levy money in the East for 
the soldiers' rewards, while Caesar imdertook to put them 
in possession of the lands promised them in Italy. 

Antonius went first to Greece, and spent some time at 
Athens, where he amused himself attending the games and 
the disputes of the philosophers, and having himself initia- 
ted in the M3r8teries. He behaved with great mildness and 
was very liberal to the city. Leaving L. Censorinus to 
command in Greece, he passed with his army of eight le- 
gions and 10,000 horse over to Asia, where he disposed of 

* It was said that Brutus' wife Porcia, when she heard of his death, 
put an end to herself by swallowing burning coals, — a thing physically 
impossible. She might have smothered herself by inhaling the fumes 
of charcoal ; but it appears from the letters of Brutus and his friends 
that she had died of disease before this time. 

As the charge of avarice is the greatest stain that has been fixed on 
the cha\^cter of Brutus, we will here relate the case. When Cicero was 
g(Hng out as governor of Cilicia, Brutus strongly recommended to him 
two persons named Seaptius and Matinius, to whom the people of Sala- 
mis in Cyprus oyved a large sum of money. Cicero's predecessor, Ap. 
Claudius, who was Brutus' father-in-law, had given Seaptius a prefec- 
ture in Cyprus which he wished Cicero to continue him in ; but Cicero, 
who had laid it down as a rule not to grant these commands to traders 
and usurers, refused ; particularly as he knew that Seaptius had shut up 
the senate of Salamis in their house till five of them died of hunger. 
Moreover Seaptius demanded 48 per cent., and Cicero in his edict had 
declared that he would allow of no more than 12 per cent on any bonds. 
Brutus and Atticus both wrote repeatedly to Cicero about it, and the 
former at length confessed that he was die real creditor and the others 
were but his agents. To Cicero's honour he stood firm, and would not 
permit such robbery and oppression when he could prevent it. This aSait 
is but one proof among many of the manner in which the Roman nobles 
oppressed the provincials. 
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public and priTate property atliU vill ; Idoga imted hntnUy 
at Iiis dtxns, qiweiu and priaceseee viad in ofiexing him 
tfaor wealth ajid their charms. He exacted from the im- 
fortunate people the eaormoiu aum of 200,P00 tal^tts, 
moet pait of whioh he squandered away io luxuty. Meet- 
ing at Ephesiu aeveral of the friendB of Brutua ood Cas- 
nu£, he granted their lives to all but two; he acted aleo 
with great gBneroeity to the towns which had Buffeied for 
their attachment to the Ca^sanan cauee. From. Taznia in 
CilicJa he sent to summon Cleopatra (who having mardeied 
ber youitg brother waa now sole sovereign of Egypt) to jb»- 
tlfy herself for not having been more active in the cause of 
the tdumvirs. She came, relying on ber channs. ■ At the 
mouth of the Cydnus she entered a barge, whose poop was 
adorned with gold and whose stuls were of purple ; the oars, 
set with silver, moved in accordanoe with the Boruod of 
flutes and lyres. The queen herself, attired as Venus, lay 
reclined beneath the shade of a gold- embroidered umlMrella, 
fanned by boys resembling Loves ; while her female attoi- 
dante, habited as Nereides and Graces, leased against the 
shiQuds and sides of the vessel ; and costly spices and per* 
iiimee, as they burned before her, filled the surroaading air 
with dieir fragrance. All the people of the city crowded ta 
behold this novel sight, and Antonius was left ^tting^ aloae 
on his tribunal in the market. He sent to invite the kit 
queen to supper, but she required that he should come aod 
sup with her. Antonius could not refuse ; the elegance and 
variety of the banquet amazed him : nest day he tried, but < 
in vain, to surpass it. The guileful enchantress cast her 
spell over himand twinedherself round his heart. Cruelaa 
fair, she obtained from him an order to drag her sister Ar- 
sinoe from tlie sanctuary at Ephesua, and. put her to deatiw 
Her general Serapion, and an impostor who personated her 
elder brother, vrere likewise twn from sanctuaries andgivm 
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of these towns required that the loss should be shared by 
all Italy, and Ihat those who were deprived of their hmds 
should be paid for them. Young and oM, men, women, 
and children, they repaired to Rome ; they fflled the Fbrmn 
and temples with their lamentations ; and the people! Ihere 
sympathised with thdr grief and mourned their wrongs*. 
Csedar however, urging the tyrant's plea of necessity, went 
on distributing lands to his soldiery ; and he even borrowed 
money from the temples to divide among them for the pur- 
chase of stock and farming implements. This gained him 
additional fEm)ur with them, which was increased by the 
cries and reproaches oi those whom he was robbing of their 
properties for them. like every army of the kmd, they 
knew their power over their chief, and exercised it with 
insolenee, as the following instances will show. One day, 
when Caesar was present in the theatre, a common soldier 
went and took his seat among the knights ; the people 
murmured, and Caesar had him removed. The soldiers 
took offence at this, and surrounding him as he was going 
out of the theatre, demanded their comrade's release : they 
were obeyed ; he came, and when he assured them that he 
had not been in prison as they supposed, they reviled him 
as a liar and a traitor to the common cause. Again, Caesar 
summoned them to the Field of Mars for a division of lands. 
In their eagerness they came before it was day, and finding 
that he delayed, they began to grow angry. A centurion 
named Nonius reminded them of their duty to their gene- 
ral ; they laughed and jeered at him, but gradually they 
grew warm and abused and pelted him ; he jumped into 
the river to escape, but they dragged him out and killed 
him : they then laid the body where Caesar was to pass. 
When he came he took but little notice of it, affecting 
to regard the crime as the deed of a few, and merely 
advised them to be more spating of one another in future ; 
he then proceeded to distribute the land, to which he added 
gifts to both the deserving and the imdeserving. The 
soldiers were touched ; they bade him to search out and 
punish the murderers. He said, '* I know them, but I vnll 
leave their punishment to their own consciences and to 
your dfeajmrobation.'* A ihout of joy was raised at these 
words. How dSflferent frotn the conduct of the old dicta- 

• See the first and ninth of Virgil's ecloigues for aflfecting pictures of 
the eyils of these confiscadons. 
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ton and cxxisuk, aad ibsat anmes, ^whm Rome had a con- 
■titatioa and fp^dom, and her troq[M served froai duty ani 
not for plunder, like these hordes of bandits who raised their 
leaders to empire oyer their fellow-citizens ! 

Oeesar's aitoaticm was at this time rather ]Nnecarioos. 
Sex. Pompeius was powerful at sea, Cn. DomitiiiB was also at 
the head Gi a large fleet in the Adriatic, and they cut off tiie 
supplies of com from Italy, where tillage was now neglected 
and disoontent was general; for the soldiers, not satisfied 
with what had been given them, seized on such pieces of 
land as took their fancy, and CsBsar did not dare to check 
them. Antonins' wife Fulvia, and his brother liucius, viho 
was now consul, resolved to take advantage of this stite 
of things. They promised to protect those who had been 
deprived of th^ lands, and declared that the properties of 
the proscribed and the money raised by Antonius in Asia 
were quite sufficient for pa3ring the soldiers what had been 
jnromised them ; and they gave out that Antonius was wfZ/- 
ing to lay down his power and restore the constitutioo. 
They required C»sar at any rate to be content with pn>- 
viding for his own legions, and to leave those of Antooins 
to them ; but CsBsar, whose object was to attach tiie sddiery 
to himself, declined this, alleging his agreement with An- 
tonius ; aware however ci the afiection of the armj to Afi- 
tonius, and of the pr^ent enmity of the people of Italy to 
himself, he agreed to the terms which a congress of the of- 
ficers of Antonius' party proposed for ending the diflferences* 
He did not however execute them, and L. Ajutonius and Ful- 
via, affecting to fear for their lives, retired to Prseneste, and 
sent to inform M. Antonius of the state of affairs. After 
another vain attempt at reconciliation both sides began to 
prepare for war. 

The good wishes, and in some cases the means andai^ 
of the people c^ Italy were with L. Antonius ; the remaio^ 
of the Pompeian and republican parties joined him in tk 
hope of restoring the republic, and Ms brother's legions and 
colonies supported him ; but most of the veterans regardiiig 
C»sar's cause as their own were zealous in his favour. An- 
tonius' generals PoUio, Ventidius, and Plancus do not seem 
to have exerted themselves as they ought, and L. Antonio^ 
being obliged to throw himself into the town of Perosia 
(Per^gi^) was there besieged by Caesar. After ^, gallant de- 
fence famine compelled him to surrender (712). C«B8ar 
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graated him and his aoldiere favoiirable terms, bat for the 
Roman senators and knights, the remnant ef the Pompeiaa 
or republican party who were in it, he had no merey. 
** Thou must die," was his laconic ruthless reply to every 
one who sued for mercy or sought to excuse himself. Nay, 
it is said that he reserved three hundred captms of nook 
to sacrifice to the manes of the dictator oa the following 
ides of March. The town of Perusia was destined to be 
plundered, but one of its citizens having set fire to his house 
the whole city was consumed. 

This last efibrt of the republican party crushed their hopes 
for ever, and it threw several more properties for confisca- 
tion into Caesar's hands ; some indeed were of opinion that it 
was with a view to this that he had kindled the war. Several 
persons, among whom was Julia the mother of the Antonii, 
sought refuge with Sex. Pompeius. Fulvia with her childFen 
and Plancus fled to Greece. 

M. Antonius was preparing to march against the F^urthians, 
who bad invaded Syria and taken and plundered Jerusalem, 
when he heard of the late events in Italy. He assembled 
200 ships and a large army and scaled to Athens, where he 
met Fulvia, whom he blamed much for her recent conduct ; 
and leaving her sick at Sicy6n, where she died soon after, 
he proceeded toward Italy. Domitius joined him with his 
fleet, and Sex. Pompeius (though CsBsar in the hopes of 
gaining him to his side had lately m&rried Scribonia, the 
sister of his father-in-law libo, a woman many years older 
than himself), preferring an alliance with Antonius, sent 
his mother JuHa to him, and a kind of treaty was concluded 
between them. When Antonius came before Brundlsium 
he was refused admittance ; he then blockaded the port, and 
sent calling on Pompeius to invade Italy. Csesar came 
to the relief of Brundisium ; but his soldiers were unwilling 
to fight against Antonius, and the two armies sought to re- 
conole their leaders. Asinius Pollio and Cilnius Msso^nas 
an the parts of Antonius and Csesar, and Cocceius Nerva a 
common friend, camef, and having conferred toge^er settled 
the terms of agreement. All past offences were to be for- 

* Oosar, on the rupture with Fulna, teat ber bade her daughter 
Clodia, having never consummated his marriage. 

f Horace (Sat I. v.) has given a very agreeable description of the 
journey of Mscenas, whom he accompanied from Rome to Brundisium 
on this occasion. 
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gotten ; AntonioB^ who was now a widower^ was to espouBd 
Ceesar'slialf-sister Octavia, a lady of great beauty, sense, 
and virtne ; and the division of the empire was to remain 
nearly as before*. 

Antonius sent Ventidius to conduct the Parthian war, 
whUe he himself remained in Italy. The chief ob|ect t^m 
was to come to some arrangement with Sex. Pompeius, wbo 
was actnally starving Rome by cutting off the supplies of 
corn. Caesar, who was personally hostile to bim, woald 
not hear of accommodation till one day he was near being 
stoned by the famishing multitude. This operated on his 
cowardly soul» and the two triumvirs had an interFiew witk 
Pompeius at Cape Mis^num, hut his demands were so h%ii 
that nothing could be arranged. The increasing' distress 
obliged them to have another meeting* and it was agreed 
(713) that Pompeius should possess the islands and Pelopon- 
nesus, be chosen augur, be allowed to stand for the consu- 
late in his absence, and to discharge its duties hy deputy, and 
be paid 70,000,000 sesterces ; that all who had sou^t re- 
fuge with him out of fear should be restored to their estates 
and rights, and all the proscribed (except the actual assas- 
sins) have liberty to return and get back a fourth of their 
estates. On his part he was to allow the sea to be free» and 
to pay up the arrears of com due from Sicily. When the 
peace was concluded the chiefs* entertained each other; 
Pompeius gave his dinner on board his ship. At the feast 
Menas, one of his officers, whispered him saying, " Let me 
now cut the cables, and you are master of Rome.*' Pom- 
peius pondered a moment ; " You should have done it," said 
he, " without telling me ; I cannot peijure myself." Havii^ 
be^i entertained in return he set sail for Sicily, and Caesar 
and Antonius went back to Rome ; the latter soon afiter went 
to Athens, where he spent the rest of the year. 

The following year (714) Ventidius, who had been sac-' 
cessful i^ainst the Parthians, defeated and killed their bmve 
young prince Pacorus, for which Antonius allowed him to 
hat*e the honour of a triumphf. In this year also the. war 
was renewed between Caesar and Pompeius : and Menasi, the 

' * The blessimgfl irhtdi yr&rt to testilt from this peace are, as Voss has 
proved, the theme of^VirgU's fourth eclogue. 

t VeatldiuA, who was the son of the general of the same name in the 
Marsic war, hod himself adorned as a captive the triumph of Pompeius 
Straho at the eikl of iliat wtur. 
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admiral of the latter, having deserted to Caesar, put him in 
possession of Sardinia and Corsica. Caesar assailed Sicily 
with two separate fleets, but both were destroyed by Pom^ 
peius; and Caesar, who was on board of one of them, narrowly 
escaped being taken or drowned. The triumvirs now of 
themselves renewed their office for another five years, dis* 
daining to consult the senate or people. The whole of the 
succeeding year (715) was devoted by Caesar to the prepa^ 
rations against Pompeius, and a large fleet was built under 
the superintendence of the consul M. Vipsanius Agrippa, a 
man of humble birth, but of great civil and military talents 
and devoted to the service of Caesar*. 

Early in the following year (716), when Caesar was pre- 
paring to act against Pompeius, Antonius came with 300 
ships to Brundisium, under the pretext of assisting him, 
but in reality with other views. Being refused admittance 
he sailed to Tarentum, whence Octavia went tocher brother, 
and by her influence with his friends Agrippa and Maecenas, 
prevailed on him to agree to a meeting with Antonius. The 
timid Caesar appointed a place where there would be a river 
between them, but when they came to it Antonius, more 
brave and more generous, jumped into a boat to cross over; 
Caesar then, assuming the virtue he had not, did the same ; 
they met in the middle, and then disputing which should 
pass over Caesar prevailed, as he said he would go to Ta- 
rentum to visit his sister. They soon arranged all matters: 
Antonius lent Caesar 120 ships, and received in return 
20,000 soldiers for his Parthian war, and he then set out for 
the East, leaving Octavia in Italy, 

Caesar having everjrthing now prepared resolved to majke 
three simultaneous attacks on Sicily. Lepidus was to in** 
vade it from Africa, Statilius Taurus with the ships of An- 
tonius from Tarentum, Caesar himself and Agrippa from the 
Julian Port. Lepidus alone effected a landbg ; the other 
two fleets were shattered by a tempest. Pompeius affect- 
ing to view the peculiar favour of the sea-god in this destruc* 
tion of the hostfle fleet by a summer-tempest sacrifice^ to 
Neptune and the Sea (Amphitrfte), styled himself their son, 
and chaqged the colour of his robe from purf^ to dark-blue 

* At this time the celebrated Julian Port was made^ by rmMdn'g a 
strong mole between the Lucrine lake and the sea with tw» passages for 
ships, and cutting a ship-canal from it to lake A>vfciiM« See Virg* 
Qeor. ii. 161. Horace, De Art. Poet. 63. 
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(caruleus), Caesar declared tiiat he would coii()^aer !n bpte 
of Neptune, and forbade the image of that god to be caxried 
at the next Circensian games^. 

Lepidus had with him twelve lemons and 5000 Nnmidiafi 
horse ; he sent orders to his remaining four legions to comt 
and join him» but they were met on ike passage by Papias, 
one of Pompeius' commanders, and two of them destrojred; 
the other two found means to join him some time after. 
Caesar's fleet havmg passed over to the Lipanean isles 
sailed thence under the command of Agrippa and engaged 
that of Pompeius led by his admirals Papias, Menecrate?, 
and Apollophanes off Mylae. Caesar's ships were larger, 
those of Pompeius lighter and more active; the former had 
the better soldiers, the latter the better sailors, but Agripps 
had invented grappling-implements, somewhat like the old 
ravens. The fight was long and obstinate ; at length the 
Pompeians fled with the loss of thirty vessels. Agrippt 
sailed thence and made an ineffectual attempt on tlie town 
of Tjmdaris. 

Caesar had gone to Taurus' camp at Scylac^um, intending 
to pass over in the night from Rhe^imi to Sicfly ; but he 
took courage when he heard of Agrippa's success, and 
having first prudently ascended a lofty hill to assure him- 
self that no enemy was in sight he went on board "witii 
what troops his ships could carry, leaving the rest with Mes- 
s^a till he could send the ships back for them. Being re- 
fused admittance into Taurominium he sailed further on, 
and landing began to encamp, but suddenly Pompeius was 
seen coming with a large fleet, and bodies of horse and foot 
appeared on all sides. Had Pompeius now made a general 
attack he might have gained a complete victory, but as it 
was evening he did not wish to engage, and his cavalry 
alone assailed the enemy. During the night the Caesanans 
fortified their camp, and Caesar leaving the command idth 
Cornificius, and desiring him to hold out to the last, em- 
barked to return to Italy for succours ; his vessel being 
hotly pursued he was obliged to get into a smaU boat to 
save himself, and he escaped with difliculty. Pompeius next 
day fell on and destroyed the whole Caesarian fleet, and Cor- 
nificius soon began to be in want of provisions; having 
vainly offered the enemy battle he resolved to abandon his 

♦ Suet Octav. 16. 
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camp and march for Mylse, and though harassed by tho 
enemy's horse and light troops, and suffering from heat^ 
thirst, and fatigue durhig five days, his troops effected their 
retreat. Agrippa had now taken Tyndaris, whither Ceesar 
soon transported twenty-one legions, 20,000 horse, and 
5000 light troops. Lepidus moved from Lilybfieum and 
their united forces met before the walls of Mess^a. Pom- 
peius seeing no hopes but in a general battle sent to propose 
a combat of 300 ships a-side, and Caesar, jealous of Lepidufi(« 
departed from his usual caution and accepted tiiie challenge. 
The victory was complete on the side of Ceesar. Pompeiua' 
land-army, with the exception of eight legions in Messdna^ 
surrendered, andhe himself with his seventeen sole remaining 
ships abandoning Sicily passed over to Asia, where raising 
a new war he was taken and put to death by Titius, one of 
Antonius' officers. 

Messana soon surrendered, and the whole island sub- 
mitted; Caesar then proceeded to deprive his colleague 
Lepidus of his office and power; and having ascertained 
the temper of his officers and men, he ventured to enter his 
camp with a few attendants. Lepidus being deserted by 
his troops was forced to assume the garb of a suppliant, 
and throw himself at the feet of Ceesar, who, never wan- 
tonly cruel, and knowing how powerless he would remain, 
raised him, granted him his life, and allowed him to pass 
the rest of his days at Circeii, retaining his dignity of high- 
priest. 

As Caesar was preparing to return to Italy a mutiny 
broke out, his troops demanding their discharge and re- 
wards equal to those of the victors at Philippi. He threa- 
tened and remonstrated in vain ; when he promised crowns 
and purple robes, one of the tribunes cried out that these 
were only fit for children, but that soldiers required money 
and lands. The soldiers loudly applauded ; Caesar left the 
tribunal in a rage ; the tribune was extoUed, but that very 
night he disappeared, and was heard of no more. As the 
soldiers stiU continued to clamour for their discharge, Caesar 
dismissed and sent out of the island those who had served 
at Mutina and Philippi. He then praised the rest, and 
gave them 500 denars a man^ raised by a tax on the Sici- 
lians. On his return to Rome he was received with every 
demonstration of joy by the senate and people ; and aware 
now of the tjrranny which the army would exercise over 
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him if lie continued to depend on it, he sought to gain the 
affections of the people of RcHne and Italy* It was pro- 
baUy with tiiis view that he purchased fairly the lands whidi 
he required for bis veterans. 

While GsBsar was thus la3ring the foundation of his future 
empire, Antonius was wasting his troops and his fame in 
inglorious war with the Pardiians. Under pretence of aa 
aiding the king of Armenia, he entered that conntry witk 
an army of 60,000 legionaries, 10,000 horse, and dO,000 
auxiliary light troops ; and though it was late in tiie sum- 
mer, he passed the Araxes, and leaving his artillery on tiie 
fnmtiers under the guard of two lemons, he marched agaiaet 
Praaspa, t^e capital of Media Atropatenia. But the kings 
of Parthia and Media cut the two legions to pieces and 
destroyed the machines, and then came to the relief of 
Praaspa, where they so harassed the Romans by cutting off 
their supplies that Antonius was obliged to comnoence a 
retreat. Led by a faithful guide he kept to the mountains, 
followed closely oy the Parthians ; his troops suffered se- 
verely from famine and thirst ; but at length they reached 
and got over the Araxes, having in the retreat sustained a 
loss of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse. Instead of wintering 
in Armenia he set out for Syria, impatient to rejoin Cleo- 
patra ; in the march to which he lost 8000 more of his 
men. The queen came to Ber^tus to meet him, and he 
returned with her to Alexandria, where they passed the 
winter in feasting and revelry. 

In the year 718, Antonius, in alliance with the king of 
the Medes, entered Armenia, and by treachery made its 
king a prisoner. He defeated the Armenians when they 
took up arms, and on M^ return to Alexandria he tri' 
umphed after the Roman feishion, — a thing which gave the 
greatest possible offence to the people of Rome when thej 
heard of it. The next year (719) he marched again to the 
Araxes, and concluded an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the king of Media, to whom he gave a part of Arme- 
nia. On his return to Egypt he acted with the greatest 
extravagance. He and Cleopatra sat in public on golden 
thrones ; the one attired as Bacchus, the other as Isis ; he 
declared her his lawful wife, and queen of Egypt, libya, 

* At one of these banquets Cleopatra dissolved and drank a pearl of 
great price. 
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Cyprus, and Ccele- Syria, associating with her C8esari6n, 
ber fioa by C«sar, and giving kingdoms to the two sons 
-vrhom she had borne to himself. The most unbounded 
luxury followed this degradation of the majesty of Rome. 

When Antonius was setting out on his second expedition 

against the Parthians (719), Octavia obtained leave from 

Ucr brother to go and join him ; but Antonius, urged by 

deopfttra, sent word to her to return to Italy. Caesar, 

gplad perhaps of the pretext for war, laid before the senate 

the whole of Antonius' conduct (720), who in revenge sent 

Octavia a divorce; and after various insulting messages 

and letters on both sides, Antonius directed his general 

Canidius to march sixteen legions to Ephesus, whither he 

himself soon after repaired with Cleopatra; and here he 

was joined by the consuls Cn. Domitius and C. Sosius, and 

his other friends who had come from Italy. Domitius 

urged him in vain to send away Cleopatra; she gained 

over Canidius, and Antonius was unable to resist their jcnnt 

arguments. He and she passed over to Samos, and spent 

their days in revelry, while thie kings of the East were fmr- 

warding their troops and stores to Ephesus. From Samos 

they went to Athens, where they passed some time. 

Caesar meantime was making his pireparations in Italy, 
for which purpose he was obliged to lay on heavy taxes. 
As the people were in ill humour at this, he sought by all 
means to render Antonius odious and contemptible in their 
eyes; and Plancus, who deserted to him at this time, having 
informed him of the contents of Antonius' will, he forced 
the Vestals, in whose custody it was, to give it up, and then 
most basely and dishonourably made it public. He had a 
decree passed depriving Antonius of the triumvirate and 
declaring war against Cleopatra, affecting to believe that she, 
not Antonius, was the real leader of the hostile forces. 

In the autumn Antonius sailed to Corc^ra, but not ven- 
turing to pass over to Italy, he retired to Peloponn^us for 
the winter. 

The next year (721) Antonius occupied the bay of Am- 
bracia with his fleet ; that of Caesar lay at Brundisium and 
the adjacent ports, whence Agrippa sailed with a division 
and took the town of Meth6ne (Modon), and seized a large 
convoy. Caesar then embarked his army, and landing at 
the Ceraunian mountains, marched and encamped on the 
north side of the bay of Ambracia : the army of Antonius 

Y 
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was on the south side; and they thna la;^' (ippmiUfe'etA 

e months. Meantime A gKppft took nA«, 

srnce other towns ; and Dottutitis ttod bAtt 

;d to Csesar, ' ' ' 

and forces amounted to 100,000 Ibut Wei 

besides the auxiliaries; his fieet febTinte^DM 

had 80,000 foot, 12.000 horee, and a9e^]ki 

sailors were both superior to thcHe of .fas'tip- 

lips, thou^ smaller in size, were better bijt 

anned. The great question wiA AMpHte 

he should risk aland or a sea battle, ^det ' 

lie former, Cleopatra for the latter, and "flit 

(jueen of course prevtuled. Antoniua selected l^ffTrf-te 

best ships, which were all he could fully man, and bortri 

the rest ; with these he joined Cleopatra's 60 veestls, W 

he put 2Q,000 soldiers on board. On the 2nd of SepKMWi 

^e, ^v np his fleet in line of battle before the moUA' €f 

the. bay> Cesar's fleet, led by Agrippa, kept about k hik i 

out to sea : the two land armies, the one from the c^pe'itf 

ActiUD), the other from the opposite point, stood «b sjMtl- 

tpra of the combat. Autonius had directed hie offit^tslv 

keep close to shore, and thus render the a^ity of th« fe^ 

my'a vessels of no avail; but when about noon a ferten 
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her^hip, but 4>V"% ^^^ ^ 
tJOs«(>h«r. At TianajoB in 
«JMUt ft T^cpacUiatioD, and A 
nidiue to lead the army to 
^tay pazted tm the confinea a 
fouiia.that the governor of t 
for Ctaaar, it was with difficu 
t9 k^ep him from destroying 
tx> Alexandria, where Cleop 
new prajeot ; she had had at 
tJM lethmus of Suez, intend ii 
SMxn^ unknown region ; but 
JDidiust who comnianded fat 
veaaeli and thus frustrated hi 
p«t her kingdom into a. state 
AatooiuSf and their friends, 
time they spent their time in 
CEesar, having stayed but 
rebwned (722) to Asia, all w 
&a envoy from Antonius and 

Jattei resigning her crown, and only asking the kingdom 
ot Egypt for her children ; the former requesting to be al- 
lowed to live as a private man at Athens. To Antonlushe 



^^^^'^[f'f^^i^y'^^^ to kill hiin< ta pedbnUfJIwb t]>ix>ipii^ 
^F^ 4r^w ]u^ Qword, but pkagped it iotOjhi^ 0w» beldy^kad 
iifU(.4fuii. at his leet. Antonii^ thea d]:ew;'bi» ^WBb«^M 
ajQ^iSl^^bb^hiBOiself in the belly; he th«ew.bumi5^iaB.im 
be4„N^here he lay writhing, vainly, calling K»bhi^<&toflB<}o 
4!i§p&|cb. bun* Meantimie Cleopatra* h£^ing^;:he«Bd4'wWi 
b«id/be?n. .<lone> sent to tell him she wias aliv^i»4-^ xaqiicsl 
^4jt he would let himself be carried to het i ih^iiacaeiiBd/ 
^d>aa:^ would not have the door of heo? jret^oW^pencd, 
sbe.aodd h^r maids drew him up by corda Alaiwindbv. 
She laid him on her bed, and gave way ta ^le jnfis^bw 
L^^tHMEisports of grief; Antonius sought to console, ih^ 
begged of her to save her life if she could with lu]iiour,«lid 
^pg^ng Ci^^sar's friends recommended to her Pi}^nleifi&!JIe 
^^ fsxpired, in the fifty-third year of his age* ] .'^ V 

;Thp swQ^d with which Antonius slew himself wa3^ bnNtght 
tp.C8^<^]t# who!, it is said, shed tears at the aighti-^Ansiouf 
to secure Cleopatra and her treasure, he sent JProCttlcdua to 
\^X V she refused to admit him ; he then retomied to jQaesar, 
y?lii«),va§nttback Gallus with him with new pr(;^>Q3als. t^ianii 
while (jrailus was talking to her at the door, Ptoc$de«i» bb4 
t^o 'Qthei^ entered at the window and made bei? pris<»i^. 
C^sajr, Tvhen he enstered Alexandria, had h^r treated witbthe 
utpi^ respect ; and he allowed her to solemnize Ite ^c^aBt 
(|iiie^ of Antonius, which she performed mth tfae.gtrealiest 
m^g^lii^fleQce. , •..: . i' t.\ !*■ ..'.1^ o 

!Qa8sar,#oon after- paid Jter a visit; she^.rQeieiy(}d. Jul 
i4i|^tly arrayed, with :her. hair in diaordeiji her i^ednr^m 
])^;w;ithi,iR^cfiing, imd her ¥Qig9 fenM^^d(vtrl^nttlaiis*'> She 
tiJ^^.w b¥#s§lf,ajt Wstfeefc ; h« r^fegdch^ijSsmdrWitibe^ilfcai^ 
siLQ4tt;ftm|^€^ tf^jftlLQUfje iber ^mjifiQH9l ccmjduoi aod^see^ed: 
asf li^ j\risfee<ii t0 Ur^. in flsesftr ifl»ajd0;»ai\yiprortiis«L:^it 
yj^ a ^^x>tjdkill(iJ!PtFQ(?ji fcwf^,ft{m&u#imteT«etoraaitktt 
a|5^iq&ei?n,*j(uglM:iltoii^cbitb«ntm^^^>^^ the 

cQbi-W©Qd<^ C^riyWls^«dbfl^ji»4lte{lifl'iJiiie ito grace hit 

he was deceived. In a few days Cleopatm Ie^i3idd>lbitt8lie 
and her children were to be sent on to Syria before him ; 



-td' visit theit(Hftl^!ol^iit<»atidi elie eo^ddedit otidk^d^v^i^ 

tathed^nd sat (dcy#n' rkblf ft^mf )^ Id^^&pli6^id>blh(}tt^ft. 

^r|i thp g«knt«^^^U6pedting ii6tbtngn«t%kii^ihl* ^^/^ui^ett 
Iw»k/tbcibtt8ketiaw*dite of it&^imt6tft»r she wrote' ttletllet 
bo jGttsap requesting to be buried with Antofiiii^ ; dtid trietti 
retatbiifig m the room only her maids Cbda^mieB titkd Ik^; 
tt|)plied to her arm an asp which had been conees^ed toi6fi[^ 
tki^ pretended peasant's figs. When those Whom Ott9«5 
AcDtfto |A*e>reDt her death arrived, they found her lyli^ 
deddt (m4i6r*bed, Iras also dead at her httt and Cha^^ioii 
just expiring' in t^e act of arranging the diadem on ^e head 
o^ ilevoiistress^ Osesar gave Cleopatra and her laithf^li 
HMid^'afmagnifideilt funeral, and buried her as'She wish^ 
bfithe'«de of A»tonius. He put to dea!^ b6r^&kCd^^^ 
tsAii, liieF two other eons adorned his- triumph. -- - • 
'iCleopatmdiedin the thirty-ninth year of her age; tlie laS0 
of the Ptolemwan family. Her influence oVer Ceadi^ Witf 
AtMXMdus- testifies for her beauty, talents, and aecbmplibh- 
ments ; but she was utterly devoid of principle, and capable 
o# eoinmitting any crime. ' | 

"^€«9ar reduced Egypt to the form of a province,- and Vtti 
irsalth, when transported to Rome, enali^ed him to tevfttt& 
Imt legion without the odium of robbing any' more rtroprii'' 
etons of their lands. He returned to Italy the lollowitilg' 
year (723), and in the mcnth of Se^d^ (Angust> eek^' 
biat^d tdii*6e triumphs; he then closed t^ ten^ple of Janui^, 
wfaiti^ ^d etood open foi- two centuries. The senate kaeit 
no end of heaping honours on him ; his name Wfti insetted' 
in;the^iiblio^rayer8i the eons«l ^m^ sto^te 4Vrore^<m ^e 
kflleftcfe pf (enery Januiary to obey hib 6td!^rs(; under th^ 
tid^ of lokperttbr lie !h«)d the^iiioti^ttfid c^ thie «ktnyV'^d• 
grBdua%^l:rJdl^>Ieiu^lbfficel»^o<l th^^tMi 4v^^e liilitedl^ 
Uisiperso)ftii> Jni^!^{e5»tbeis6ei»tt^,i^:tlMP^(^ob>^^''Ll'Mu^ 

a)l6rm^^hit^rttdJOtti^jeffiplG^ed^iiP'«J^l{^ki^oski^.' lie 
watf DO^iht'Sdl€^ fiM^tet (Sf^ibA^I^^n^iimmA^; («i»d(dilirii^ 

sWfiyadegi%e«fipeitce'kild'^:8ui^lMt$t^dipk§ hadnevet' 



4S€ HI8T0BT OW §QUE. 

Tboii^ the last period <^ the reppl^^a yr^^ pC;^ u][V3uiet 
a character, literatmie was cultivated with much ardoor hj 
persons of rank and fortune. The language, the philoso- 
phy, and the poetry of the Ckeeks were ^noiliar to every 
RQiaao-of ed^catio9 ; a library formed an essential psrt of 
eveicy cespec table house, and iU contents were chiefly CTfeek. 
Roinaa poetry was still servilely imitative, and in a worse 
mamter than heretofore ; for while livius, Ennius, and the 
other old poets took Homer, ^schylus, and Sophocles as 
their models^ those of the present period followed the arti- 
ficial school of Alexandria; and L. Attius, the younger 
contemporary of Pacuvius, may be regarded as the last df 
that more vigorous race. But the higher drama seems to 
have been as unattainable to ancient as to modern Italy. 
Attius' contemporary C. Lucilius followed Ennius in wnifinj 
satires* of which he left several books, tiU. of which haVe 
perished. In the time of Cicero, T. Lucretius Cams put 
the physics of Epicurus into verse i and in no portions bf 
Bomah poetry is the true, the bom poet, so discernible as 
in those where his ill-chosen subject allowed him to give 
free course to his genius. C. Valerius Catullus was also a 
jppet of true genius ; grace, elegance, ease, and feeling 
t^trcmgly characterise many of his extant poems. 
, Numerous histories also were written at this time ; L. 
Calpurnius Piso and Coelius Antipater wrote histories of 
Home in the time of the Grracchi, and they were followed 
Uy Cn. Gellius, .Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, Q. Valerius An- 
tias (ipiotorioua for lying), and C. Licinius Macer, with 
whom the series of annalists ends. Histories of their own 
lives or times were written by C. Fannius, Sempr<kilns 
AselUo, P. Rutilius, L. Cornelius Sisenna. Q. Catulu^, 
1«. Sull;a, L. Lucullufi, and others. C. Junius, named Grac- 
^ftnua from his friendship with C. Gracchus, wtot^^a ' 
valuable history of the constitutioh, which, thbugh Ibst,' is 
mediately thie cMe^ souroewhenois our kntswled^e ol it is 
derived. The only Mstorfcwi 6f ihis *iE)eriod of whofee^oria 
.aay perfect portions have f^^^hecl'ij^js C. B8illust?t«8t]W*- 
puA. This writer took Xhucy^ides as his i^del, 1)u(''he 
tnmhy no means stand a* rivairyT with^^ tho^^ great AthfWaB. 
CrRj?ar*<^ ria!tiati*re ^ hfei'owii'waiwis a tpe7fec1?l8pecimel^4>f 
tiiat specie^of qpmpoSi:t{69' tjo'^hlch'ft belongs; '"Theta- 
riouf writings, oratoricajt, pMospphical,^ ^ai^d, diid|LCtlfe, bf 
Cicero are well knovm and most justly admired. ' t)(j^ 



CONCLCBIOIT. 



•numerous *brl(S of T.TerenriuiVarrO.tflt; bostleamed of 
the Rdmaits, but a small pordon btts been pnttrrtd. ■'■'■' 



We have thus traced the history of Rome Ironi th^ Wtwi 
■when she was only a village on the Palatine to liall ■iffim 
she became the mistress of tbe world ; a future ■vd/k wlA. 
1)6 devoted to the history of tbe enormous empire of ■whhih 
she now only formed a part. In the progress of Roriietb 
dominion it is difficult not to discern tive hand of a predis- 
posing cause ; the ateadiaess and perseverance of (he lUimah 
character ; the preponderance of the aristocratic element ?n 
her constitution at the time of her conflicts with her most 
powerful rivals ; the advantage which the unity produced 
by a capital, as a fixed point, gave her over the brave but 
loose federation of Samnium, and her armies of citizens 
and allies over the mercenaries in the pay of Carthage ; and 
the circumstance of all other states beiug in their decline 
when she engaged them, — all tend to show that tbe empire 
of the world was reserved for Home. But in ttie attain- 
ment of this empire she was also destined to lose her own 
freedom. Neglecting tc 
being a commercial stati 
citizens*, without which 
the Hortensian law placi 
sal of the lower order ol 
wars corrupted the genu 
stant influx and manumi 
Meantime the govemmei 
and tbe fanning of the pi 
nobility and the knights 
which they purchased, i 
^j^ucratJve and influential 

' * Ih Marciiu nilUppu*, irtisD ^ireponag an sgiKnn law in hi* iiibu- 
,Dile(<Ua), uietted llkit.lhBrB Wfjx not two tkauMndcltiiengvha vert 
pouewed of prDaertf (" coo ttee in civiCale duo miMia hominuni qui 
rem habetenL" Cicero, Off. "i, ai.l Manv of the Imdlng familiMor 
boih orders in tfie esAy Rgei of 4le K^lttTmiial'lMVk'died off, orlWMe 
dwindled ints InrignificaaMt'' Irt'tIM irutiaid.'fai(Wr7 of tbe tnt«t»- 
.torf ws aa^frani tht natneii .af.^.Qilipqllj, Itlaolii, FsUi, Furii, 
pecii.and never thote of the Hotalii, Me»uiiii, Veturii, Genucii, IciLii, 
NuiDilarii, Cuiii. Virgiiius is Tuobalily a cotruplion of Virf^iiiu^, ■■ 
MaiUlu ii of ManHui ; the Atnh weVe, Kit WktW, the AUnii of DM old 
■Ftitt.- ■■■ ■■ ■■ --■■.! :-u. 11"!,../ .-. 
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c^ electors without pft^rty are almost always venal. The 
consequence of this condition of society was, as we have 
seen, a century of turbulence and anarchy ending in a des- 
potism. Rome thus, like Athens, stands as a warning to 
free states to beware of democracy ; for from their history we 
may infer that if in a democracy there are persons of gpreat 
wealth, they will eventually, by their contests for power, 
convert it into a despotism, as at Rome ; while if, as at 
Athens, the people have reduced the families of ancient 
nobUity and hereditary wealth to their own level yi point 
of fortune, the end will be utter political insignificance. 



TH£ END. 
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Pidjittt, 197. 

Fimbria, see Plavtsi. 

Fiiwcua, aee Futnivi and FaleriHi. 

F^intfM, 17. 

Flaniininua, aee Qumctiiu. 

Ptamfniiu tO, 187. 188, 208- 

. 21ft 

Ftariui, ,(Cn.) 171,173; (2) C. 

PiHllriR,84S.3S2; (3) L. Ne- 

p<H,4»8. 40S, 406. 
Fulvia, 386,387; (S) 41S, 458, 

467. 474, 47fi. 
Fiil*iiu/6(r.)Nobili»r, lS9;(3)a. 

il63,2«7((3)M.389. 
(a.) FIscoua. B27, 230, 

£3».S48; (2) M. 300-308-311 

-313, 

^ (a) Ceniumtfau, 338. 

Bnriwi, (M.) OtniUus, Ul-llfi, 

131,1^,.13S)<2) 137; O) L. 

133. 
(P.)PhilBa,288. 

(iabliiias (a), 8U: ftSf) P. 385, 
388,388i (S) (^. 3ti9„lD2,4|03. 
406. .,, 1/ 

Oalba, see Ai'fHCiHi. I ,.|,.j i/ 

Gaula, 11* ■■ I'. 

Gentiua, 269. , ,< i j.it/ , 

aeiftidi.*i(«».)j 79i. (aiUr r' 
aUucia, aee Strvilim. 



Hampaicora, 223. ' ' ■ ' 

. 365,867. ..'.. /, . , ■ 

Hanno, 181, 18?! t2> iM.'.lfM. 

193,220; (3)317; (4)203;4& 

224,230. ^^ 

Hgadrubal, 187, 19D> (2) iftJO.SOl; 

(8) 202, 3Sfl, 381, S23, 23K 
240-243; (4) 323fc (5) 249r 
352; (6) 273, 274, Afi, »& 

380; (7)374,276. 
Htu'attt, US. 



.(.M.=. 



». 373, 



^^M.. 



Horaaiia(M.).34; (2) Cocles^aS; 

(3) 96, 100-103. 
Horlenaius, (Q.) 161; (2)393.' 
HosUtius (Tdlua), 17-20. 42; (2) 

L. Mandnus, 276, 277; (C.| 

388. 
Hyrcinus, 382. 

Janus, 40, 197. 

ldliu8(L.), 97-103. 

Indibilia, 233, 838, 243, 24C, 283. 

Interrei, 16, 48. , . 



-,L.427.447/«^.; 

"llil^fc■.ll/ ■. ;. ■ .■_. ',;„■' 

Junius. (L.) Bni(ua 29-3^: (?) 
.. D,.?gl; £ai,M-^P2r If) D. 
431, 454. 462^63 WS) N,4d5, 
453-461, 468-47^. ^ 

. (M.) aiytfi^a, 23«; 14*. 

(2)329; (3>p.3ife. ,. , 
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Junius, (C.) Norjbftnusi 354, 955. 
Justitium, 95. 

Labis nus, see AHus. 
Lslius (C), ^6, 238, 245, 249, 
251-258, 262 J (2) 279, 299, 
305, 307. 
Lstorius (C), ^1. 
Lsvinus, see Valerius. 
Lamponius, 338, 356. 
Larcius (T.),35, 61. 
Latinst 4, 67. 
LaCtnus, 10. 
LawSf Valerian, 34. 

, Agrarian, 70, 71, 125-127, 

300-302, -399, 400. 
, Terentilian, 88. 
— -, Twelve Tables, 94. 

, Lidnian, 125. 

, Publilian, 142. 

, Hortensian, 161. 

, Sempronian, 300, 308, 310. 

, Julian, 340, 450. 

— -, Cornelian, 358, 359. 
, Gabinian, 369. 

, ManiUan, 378. 

Lavinia, 11. 
Lavinium, 11. 
Legiout 55, 174. 

{Linen), 159. 

Lentulus, see Cornelius, 
Lepidus, see ^milius, 
Licinius (C), OS; (2) Stolo, 125- 
127, 131 ; (3) 126. 

— , (L.) Lucullus, 283-285; 

(2) 372-379, 394, 401, 402. 

, (L.) Murena, 371. 

, (P.) Crassus, 268; (2) 



316 ; (3) L. 316 ; (4) M. 338, 
356. 366-^8, 399, 400, 409- 
413; (5) P. 403, 412, 419, 
420, 

-, (C.) Macer, 486. 



Lictors, 16. 

Ligurians, 7. 

Livius (M.), 458; (2> Salinfttor, 

241-243; (3) L. Andronttos, 

2M. 

, (M.) Drusus, 3^0; (2) 



. 'I 



336,337. 

Lucanians, 5.' 
LucereSf 15, 46. 
Lucilius, (C), 486. 



,11 X < <1 

i 



Luetetia, 30, 31; ' 

Liicretliis (ip.), 831, 34; (2) Q. 

Ofella, 355 ; (3) L: 359 f{4) T. 

Canii,486. ^" "• " • 
Luculh», ^e ifNWny.' ^ 
Lucuma, 17 ;2\,n7. " ' 
Lutatius, (O.) 'CafttWs,vl9a;' (2) 

€t 330-332; 352 j (8) 362; 369, 

378, 389, 393, 395. 

Maecenas Cilnius, 475, 499i ^ 
Mselius (Sp.), 104. .i .> i. . - 
Maenius (C), 74 ; (2) L. 181. 
Mago, 207, 217, 244, 347, 249, 

255. '.'i .1''^^ 

Maharbal, 210, 216. 
Mallius, or Manlius ^C), 380] 
Mamertines, 181. 
Mamilius (Octavius), ^, 87 ; ^2) 

L. 90; (3)C.321. 
Mandnus, see HosHUus, 
Mandonius, 238, 245, ^46^ 28l^ 
Manilius, 378. '• 

Manlius (Cn.), 76, 176 j (2)- M. 

Capitolinus, 120, 123, m^; (3) 

P. 126; (4)L.Imperid8iis;128; 

(5) T. Torqu&tus, 128, 130^ 134, 
139-141; (6) Cn. Virisa, 264, 
265. 

Marcellus, see Claudmsi 

Mardus ( Ancus), 20 ; (2) Cn. C*- 
riolanus, 85^88 1 (3}a Eifcilus, 
133, 134, 137 ; (4) L. Censori. 
nus, 272, 275 ; (5) a Re^, 316 ; 

(6) a Philippus, 268; (7) L. 
337 ; (8) L., 409, 460, 463. 

Marius (C), 324-^335, 386^^944, 
350-353; (2) a 855, 356^ (3) 
Gratidianus, 357. 

Marrudnians, 5. 

Masinissa, 227, 244, 240;240*^264, 

271, 272. 276. 
Ii«a6silla,481)'438. 
Massiva, 319. 
Mastama, 43l 

Master of the Horse ^^/' 't'^ * 
Megara, 275. > 

MenMiius (C); 318, 885^ (d) 413, 

416. 
Menenlli*Agrippa,^ (2)T.7%79. 
Menila, see C^tielius^ >> 
Mess&Ia, see Vakriut, 
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Metelliu» fee Caciliui* 
Mettius Fuabtiss, 18-20. 
Mezentius, 11. 
Micipsa» 276, 317. 
Milo, see Anniut, 
Minudus (QU)» 91 : (2) M. 21^ 
213, 215; (a) Q. Tbemius, 
. 391» 

Mithrid&tes, 345, 349, 371*383 ; 

(2)443. 
Mtire ttH^^rumt 72. 
Modus (C.)Sc»vola,35; (2)300, 

304, 305 ; (3) a 352, 355. 
MommiQs (L.), 282, 284. 
Munatius, (L.) Pla«cus, 414^16, 

481, 485. 
Mur§na, see Liciniut, 

KflBvius (Co.), 28#. 
Nasica, see ComeUui. 
Navius (Attus), 22. 
NeplujTls, 274, 379. 
Neeo, see Ckmdttts, 
Ntrvians, 419. 
Nexus, §2. 

Nioomedes, 346, 372. 
NiBm8(L.),403. 
NDlibaiias, see Junim. 
Numantia, 287. 
Numa Pompilius, 16, 42. 
Numi^us, 141. 
Numitor, 11-13. 

Numitorius(P)., 97-101; (2)Pul- 
lus, 306. 

Octavia, 476, 477, 481. 

Octavi^nus, see Julius. 

Octavius (Cn.), 270; (2) M. C«- 
dna, 301, 303; (3) On. 3i5, 
350,351; (4)412,413. 

Ogulnius, (Q.) 162. 

Opimius (L.), 308, 309, 3L2p3U, 
317,321. 

Oppius (Sp.), 99, 101. 

Orodes, 411. 

Oroeses, 381. 

Odcana,4.^ 

Ostia, 21. 

Pacorus, 476. ' 

PacoTius Calavius, 217 1 (2) 296L : 

Faganalia, 56* 

Pansa, see F'ibiim, 



^ 
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^ili)n(M<)y 110{ (2>L.eiirwr, 
144, I48v 1^ r (dV^dd. 

-, (C.) Carbo,8W^i815t (21 



Cn.,329 ; (a)350,853r^ifi^3S& 
Fapius BrutuJms^ 146 ; <2) C ift- 

dlus, 338-34a 
Partfalans, 345;* 
P«/rM, 16, 47* 
PatricianSf 16, 47. 
Pelasgians, 3. 
Pelignians, 5. 
Perperna (M.), 316 ; (2) C.,3i8. 

358, 364, 361^. 
Perseus, 268-270- 
PetilUus, 266. 

Petrdus (M.), 481-433, 44& 
Pharnaces, 383,444. 
Philip, 221, 260» S68 ; <S>441. 
PUlippvs, see Jforottfji. 
Pliraates, 380. 
Picenians, 5. 
PUumy 174. 

Piso, see Calpnmius and Pmpha. 
Plancus, see MunatUui, 
Plautius (C), 132; (2) Hypsens, 

292 ; (3) P., 416. 
Plautus (M.) Acdus, 296. 
PlebiscitSf 138. 
Plebs, 16, 49. 

Pompaedius (a)Silo» 338, 339. 
Pompeius (O.), 287, 888 ; (2) Cn. 

Strabo, 338, 340, 344, 360, 35 1 ; 

(8) a Ru&s, 342-^44 1 (4) Cn. 

Magnus, 354, 358, 382-370, 

378-384, 398-410, 415-419, 

425-429,434-442; (5) Cn.,440, 

451 : (6) Sex., 440, 448, 45L 

459, 476-479. 
Pomponius (M.), 128. 
Pontidius (C), 33a 
Pontiffs, 17. 
Pontius (C), 14ft-l^, 160? (2) 

Telesinus, 338, 356. 
Popillius (M.>:L8Bnas, 132, 133) 

(2)288; (3)»B;(4)P.,30ftl 

Poplicola, see Valerius, 
Populifugia, 121. 
' PopuIuSf 48. 
\ Porda, 471. 

- Pordus (M.) Cato, 249, 266, 268v 

0271, 372^ 563. 296? (2) 340; 

(3) 389, 391,392, 396, 397,399, 
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40#, 404, 405, 40». 4^, 440, 
44fti448 ;• (4) a, ¥)»; <S) M. 



P(lraraB8yd5;3^45. 

PObtum&is ( Al), 84 ; (2) Tubertas, 
105 ; (3) M., 108; (4) Sp., 146- 
148;(5)L., 16g;(6) 197; (7) 
L., 219; (8) Sp. AlblniM, ^20, 
321. 

Prator, 60. 

PrindpeSf 175. 

Priscans, 4. 

Proculus, see Julius, 

ProleiarianSf 53. 

Proscription f 357. 

Provhues, 195, 203. 

Prusias, 265, 293. 

Ptoletnaais of€]^prus, 404, 405; 
(2) of Egypt^441 ; (3) 440-444. 

Publicans, 294. 

Public land, 71. 

Publicum, Q% 

PttbUHtis (Volero), 80; (2) a 
Philo, 142^144. 

Pujaus (M.) Piso, 392. 

Pyrrhus, 165-170. 

QutBstors, 103. 

Quinctius (T.), 81, 83, 84; (2) 

K., 88-^; (3) L. Cincinii&tus, 

91-93, 96, 104 ; (4) T., 138 ; 

(6) T. Crbptnus, 240; (6) T. 

Flamininus, 260, 265, 266. 
QuSniicis, 15. 
Quiritesi 15, 40. 

RdmneSi 15, 46. 

Rasena, 6. 

Regifugium, 9i* 

Regulus, see ^lUus, 

Remus, 12, 13. 

Romuhis, I2t45.> : i 

Roitra, 142^ 

RUminalfig'tree, 12. ^ , - i 

RTipiliiti(P.),a«. ■. ' . 

RutUius (P.), 336 ; (9) 338, dS9. 

I 

Sabellians, 5. ?' ' v * v 

Sabines, 5. \ 

Saguntum, 201. ; r^ i 

-SWtt, 17. /i 

Salhistias (C.) CKgpus, 445,. 449, 
486. ■ " : - I. 



Samnites, 5. '.'..):>'• 

Saturninus, See Afktiki^, ' "" 
Sauffeius (C), 335.f ' : """ ^^ ;' 
Scsvola, see Afa^/iw.v'^^ ''^'C ^'^ 
Scaptius, 471. '^ ^^'>\ ^'^' '<'' ''^ 
Sdaurus, see Mhilttk". ^ -'n misl^ 
Sdpio, feee 'Cornelius. • ' - ' ' • ^* 
Scribonius (C.) Curio, 42tf,'!i26; 
430. ; • " r^ >^u<..)j! 

Secession, 64, 99, 161. * • ' - 
Sempronius (A.) -AcmtlnUSj ^ ; 

(2) C, 107 J (8) A. A^eHit>,'841. 
(Tft).) Gra<*diui, i^l9, 

224, 226, 230; (2) 2^, 2^3; 

<8) ^8, 299-805, 314? (4) C, 

307-314. 
iSena/e, 16, 48. ^ " '' 

Septimius, 441. 
Sergius (M.), ItOi (2) L. CatfHna, 

357, 385-890. 
Serranus, see AtiUus* 
Sertorius (Q.), 350, 362-865. ' 
Servilius (a), 83; (2) 98; (8> 0. 

Abala, 104; (4) Q Priseus, 105, 

108; (5) a Ahala, 137 r (6) 

C. Glaucia, 333-^335; (7) P. 

Isauricus, 369 ; (8) Cn. Geepio, 

286; (9) a Csepio, 329, 832, 

333 ; (10) C. and P. Casea, 454, 

455. 
Sextius (L.) Lateranus, 125-127 ; 

(2)C.,316; (3) P., 406, 408. 
Sibylline Books, 29. 
Sicinms(L.) Belldtus, 64, 66 ; (2) 

L. Dentatus, 96. 
Silanus, see Junius, 
Silvia, 11. Sihii, 11. 
Sisenna, siee Oorneliusi 
SiHus 448. 

Sophonisbsi, 247, ^3, 254. 
Spartacu8,366,367. 
%ibUt^pinm,l07, 199. 
Statillus (L.), 385, 388, 389.: 
Sublician Bridge, 21. 
Suevians, 420, 422. 
Sulla, see Cormlius* 
Sulpicius (Ser.), 125 ; (2>C, 129, 

131; (3) 150;(4)P.,a80f(fi5 

Ser. Galba, 270, 284, 285 ; (6) 

P. Rufus, 342, 343. " 
Su^ha;^li;4t3. 
Syphax, 227, 245, 247> 250**254. 
Syracuse, 226, 23i. 
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Tuwjuil, a3-84. 

Tucnium, 827. 

T«TpcU, U. 

Tlrquiniiu (L.) PriKQS, 91-94. 
44 ; (9) L. Superbui, 95-37 ; (3) 
Collsiinui, 30-33 ; (4) L., 3S& 

T&rquitiui (L.), 93. 

Tatiui, 14, IS. 



TelcitDua, see PonKut. 

Tempi niui (Sex.), i*>7- 

Terence, 296. 

TerentiUua (C.) Arsa.88. 

Terenliui (C.) Varro, 213-217; 
(3) 984 : (3) M. 431, 433, 4S2, 
467,487;?. Ater.,29«. 

Teuta, 196. 

TeutonM, 399, 330. 



Ticin 



j,2ue. 



Tigr£ne>, 346, 372, 375, 380. 
TigttDocerU, 372, 37S. 

TilliuaCimber, 451, 452. 
TMe,, 15, 46. 

1Hibdui(L.), llli{2)469. 
Tolumnius (Lars.), 107. 
Trebomus(C.),431, 434,436,454, 



3-26,43; (2) At- 
I; (3) M. Ckero, 
. 393, 397, 401- 
7. 419, 429, 440, 

44S, 457-463,466-467; (4)468 j 
■' (»)Q-,40C,422, 4«S. 
Tumus, 11. 

~Umbr£nui,3S7. 



Vtuccans, S83. 

V«lerim(P.>Pi>pli«lB,31,3a,W 
(B) W..87i(3)«4!WL,n , 
(S)9«. 99-101; (6) M. Cor™ 
183, 135, 137; (7) P. LiHiooj, 
166-188 ; (8) M. L»irinu3,2e 
995, 936 ; (9) C. Cstullm, W 

(P.) Flaccus, 929; (il 

L., 3«», SSO, MS. 

(M.) Meisals, 398, IW. 

471. 478. 

Vs^nfeiiu(L.>,385. 

Varrus (Q.). 33f. 

Vsrro, tee Terentius. 

V^"r?i'u»7p.), *W, 402, 409; ««• ! 
Veil, 109. 

FeMli, 53. VettUi, 176. 

Ventidio. <P.), a8»^a40i (9J f- 

463, 476. 
Venus, 294. 

Vercingttarii; 433, tf 4. 
Vtttak, 17. 
Vestiniana, 5. 
Vettiiu (O.), 401. 
Vettiua Scala, 338. 



Vindidut, 32. 45. ,, 

VipBanluB(M.)A8ripp»,4?M«' 
Virgilius (C), 404. 
Virginia, 97. 88. 
Vi^-nlus(T.), 76, 78; (2) 1., "- 

101; (3) 110, 111. 
Virialhus, 285-287. 
Viridomarus, 199. 
Vitellii, 32. 
Votero, see PaltiRui. 
Voliait,2U. 

VolBCiana, 4. , 

Volaciua (H.) Yictm, i&,» 
ValluTctus, 3SS. 
Volumnia, 87. 



Xaotbippui, les. 



Ftm^ br lUcliHd Taj'lv, B«l lim C(»it,nMtat 
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/i» 0^ F«;8J«« 12mo, Price 6s, 6d. in Cloth, . 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE.. , i [ 

<< "We sincerely asq^ that every sckool or academy that Aoea uat use thii^ 
History in preference to the miserable compilations from Goldsmith down- 
wards, are wanting injustice to themselves and \iieirBcholk^/*-^Q€ntttm^e 



n. 
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^ In One lai^ge Volume Octtwo, wUh 12 Plates from the Antipti, etched «»r 
Steel by W, H. Brooke, F,S.A., Price ISs. in Cloih, 

^ THE MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE AND- 

ITALY, '■ 

INTENDED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AT TBE UNlVERSiTJiA 
AND THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. ' ' 

^, " Mr. Keightley has rendered most important services to the cause «# At«* 

*' rature. His larger work on Classical Mythology is one of the roost (U%IaIU 
and valuable works of the day; and his Abridgement of it for the USe of youn^ 
persons, freed as it is from nil that can defile and degrade the you^ul inin^y 
ought already lo have superseded every one of those fonl and feeble voIumtM 
which have too lon^ been n pest in schools. His work on * Fairy Mythology * 
dlsi^la^ a most remarkable knowledge of the mythology of our European an- 
cestors, and explains to us the origin of a thousand fables which amused our 
infoncy, and still beguile our attention.*^ — British Magazine. 

" Not content wi%hselecting the mere myVhologicaJ details of gods and demi- 
gods, oar author has gone deeply into what may be called Ih^ philosophy of 
ancient fable, and has rendered the investigation ot its origin a source of 
pleasing and instructive study. The easy and elegant language in which 
the Mjfthi are related, leads the reader on from chapter to chapter, wtt^ all 
the interest that a well-told tale is Bccustomed td c^eMe^ ind ttae ¥ftlame 
only requTresie he known, te order to become aHock'Jiooll'ia ttevjr re- 
spectable seminary Ifi the usoantry.^—^CAri«tian /Zefnemfrrancrr. 

**■ The proposition that 90 Ikrge a ttortion of the Grecian Mythology was 
stamped with a mystic and sacerdotal character, is one thrtt^'ngajnuito 'be 
carefully examined 'bbiii|)iS'i|}|l[^«i6>r|iced. On this subject tMe.ra«d«r ilJll 
find some interesting renuurks by BIr. Keightley, p. 149, whu in a short com- 
pass exhibits the anti-mystical view of the question.**— Cam^Htfj^e Philological 
Museum, 

** Delicacy has been scrupulously preserved, without any violation of fkct. 
We recommend it as a work of a most meritorious and useful character, com- 
piled with great care, clearly^arran£^ed, and very far superior to anything of 
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tte kind^ oar laiig:«iii^, equaOy adapted for the stodent, tike scholar, and 
l^j:^ll«iqi^rwd^.''wTa(at#*i!flollleHlrMi^^ ''.^' ~'" ''''*' \! 

^ ** Wev wtMlMt teftttalidii, t^otamend this work to our rei^era^^ e^p^^ 
■wiiplkNB^ ai eetotaiiklag^ many judicious observations on ayi^hje<H^'>th^ j^gijqit, 
rNolmbMid fts^rtfto all eid))gt(tened minds, and on account of ^^ fKBf^^*' 
▼ances tliat have been made in it towards correcting t!he errors of^precedid^ 
mf^mik Jt ciMWofc boA b«« viiuaUe a^Jsmct to th» coarsfr mt fbb fittttJitai 
^udfiut^af w»U Mf ^Mt#a)]M>t4M «bMmcteif of iu iMCtor Cor it n ta IMkAg,* 
and deej&and unwearied rgw ia r ck, ay^lisd under the g«Man0«>o#'« pldll^»«^' 
phic 8pirit."->C%ri«tia« £«a«i<iier. '' •'^- '^ -^ -^ 

III. 

. /^.aSfM, mih a Plate and H^ood-Guts by W, J7. Brbo1te\'PXAJ^ 

Price 4^. bound, '-^ ** *^^ 

IHE MYTHOLOGY. OF ANCIENT OBBBQE AND 

ITALY, 

ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Second Edition, 

i^ *f.Zhte is iircttiatly tiie Tolume wliich Iras long been lrant«d in s^hdote/ 4i 
att intreductory manual, it contains all ueedAil information relative toW 
go^ 'and beroes of antiquHy ; and not an expression occurs which could offSwtd 
tbe dcilicacy of ^ixe most scrupulous female." — ChrUtian RemeimbTancer. 

> Mffhts Abridg^ement presents the information of the large Work to the 
yovti^ mind, without its learning or its dbquisitions; a»d wv can cortfally 
recpmmend it as being free from anything that can offend, and as ^Tteg t» 
tht youtlifkl stadent a clue to much that is valuable in the stores of an^ieot 
add Ikodem poetic literature.**— CAri«tian Examiner* 

• ^^Jk'twy dellghtAil little volume, and well calculated for its putpo«e. The 
youBig«diolar may here acquire a general and accurate knowledge of ^ Clas- 
sical creed, without any of the usual drawbacks.^— LiteraT^ Gatette, 

IV. 

,. , Jn One VoUtme^ 12in9, 6«« in Cloth, 6*» 6d» bounds ' 

OUTLINES OF HISTOEV; . 

' ' ' ' 

BEING THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE CABINET CYCitiPJE^tiA, 

«, a^o concentrate* In one cowpaFfi*iy«ljr smaU votameid 



of tW entire hisl^ry of the world, so tntated as tp pwima^ a correcti wptiiffifaC* 
it, "would seem to beanoUiect to be wifhed fov. r«th«r ltetii)ax9tcUdf:'«k*«* 
♦ Qu|4l^ip9v^f ttisltory* l»owav«r, reaUae %tm 0\wfk/^^4fdatt^Ji^MirttA,uiBi. ui 

(!• •!"" "'' ' V. ' . > 



.Jni)neiVolwme (3ic«aii«», FWife-U' Wi'ift* CMm''* ^'"' '^- *' ^ * 

OviD*s Fasti, with Notes and an iNyRopucTiOfiU . ^.^, 

i*t^'*>fl^tq[f^ «4i^ ^rilJlQl»i% «««fcilta»iJI«kJfcighl*Bj|ia|dldfamf«alr4W3 
found; he is the only Englbh writer that hB»^tniatgdtheM>li^tH»«f-H JU irt B i ry « 
phil9.QphicaUyj ^d^l^.anisl^e^^n.SPjJfci^.^^%e,|^^ |U- 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. , 

Tie«,eviiica an Intimiite ncquaintanc* «ilAi«ke HM|^MBlDty)^lMtl4^ kiiV 

RonmoanUqaities. TheloUoductlon H remet6irmi.B#«fia;li*MPiiti 

ttotri brier, bnl sntUfiictary ; the student obUina ton Uisip *11 thg 41 



fa One Vtia'mt Fiialfap (ktaiia, iailh BmbeOishmenlt fitm Ott'DMilgiii 
of W. H. Brooke, F.S^., Pries 6i. Sd. infancy cloth, 

. TAMIB AND POPULAR FICTldNS, '' '"' ' 



!t RESEMBLANCE, I 

CODIJTBY TO COUNTRT, 
CONTENTS, 



" A veliime to wbich we eamntly call the aCIenlion of alt wl 

wortlij oritiUly. Tbey will find in the work buFore us, InBeuiom 
graofUl learolnB. «ad abundsnce of smminff narmliTCB i anil i 

■imrd to Ibem tbe nwrit of tKing aeraeably and skilfully a. 



■ aaWng wbolH lw»a» *wellso loOg.'" — Oenllimiin't Ma fatlxr. 

■ling, and ease.B^tV whifh it Is wMeOr viU HrBlH« It a. CWdial wclcoiaa 
ora the (air ladies of Britain."— ^HD JHimlAfy JHBfOEfnc. 
" TliB h M itll^aiiud ^kastnk batk.-lirtigA'lbs (Jtilttanas' BM} MHT 

- laU'tnliUiHairitk'aUtkB talent ^'SrcHjk^s 
(liU of t^ iBertplMiMat pbttotopkj iwl eriUcisnl fhs 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



autbor Tiewt man * as an inTentive and independent, ralber tban a merely 
imitative bein|^,' and finds very agreeable media of proof and illastratkm in 
varions popular l^ends» which be shovs mnst have been of independent origio 

notwithstanding their many marcellout cotncidenees It is impoanibk 

to quarrel with a writer, who tells his stories with all the g'lee of a cUld,and 
comments on them with all the acumen of a critic" — Monthly Repontorg. 

** To show the resemblance between the Popular Tales of the most remote 
regions — to fix upon such as seem to have been indi^^enoos inventions— to | 
point out those which appear to have been derived firoin one original stock— 
and to trace the mode of transmission flrom country to cmmntry — -waa almost a 
desideratum in popular literature. The task, to be completely executed, 
required learning, acumen, and taste ; and perhaps to no better bands than 
Mr. Keightley*s cuuld it have been intrusted. He has ^rodnced a little book 
which, as regards luiowledge and elegance, is unexceptionable." — Spectator. 

** Mr. Keightley is the only learned writer of the day whose works do not 
partake more or less of the dullness which is but the too fk*eqnent result of 
deep reading and laborious research ; for whilst his prodoctioas are perused 
by the scholar with the interest wliich attaches to works of a scientific charadar, 
they are no less acceptable to the idler and the man of taste*** — Unitei 
Service Gasette, 

VII. 

In TvH) Volumeg Foolscap Octavo^ with 12 Plates and 32 Wood-CuU 
by W. H. Brooke, F.S.A,, Price 15#. handsomely ha^-boundf 

THJE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ROMANCE AND SUPERSTITION OF 

VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

** Ample justice is here done to the fairies of every age and oonntry ; aad 
the learning and research which are brought to bear on and illustrate the 
subject in all its amusing varieties, are as remarkable as the spirit andfsncy 
of the tales themselves. We have the Fairy Romance of the Persians asd 
Arabians; of the Middle Ages; of Scandinavia and jLhe Northern Islands; 
of Germany, Switzerland, and Great Britain ; of Greece, Italy, France, and 
Spain; of the Finns and Slaves; and of the Africans and Jews; witii all 
which the author, with incredible labour and extent of investigation, hjMOMde 
himself familiar. We are of opinion that this work will take its place as « 
text-book for fairy lore. The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. W. H. 
Brooke are worthy of the subject, and presmt us with seenes of the most gra- 
tesqne and playfiil and fancitiil kind.^'— JVinv Monthljf Magasine* 

** A book which can no more be summed up, or represented by spedmra, 
than the towers, palaces, snd fairy islands of ideal romance can be repre* 
sented by the detached exhibition of the gorgeous pieces of their brilliant 
slondwoi^L." — Dublin Unipersity Review, 

"This is certainly one of thennost delightful as well as curious books that 

we have for many a day had the pleasure of perusing It must form part 

of the library of every lover of poetical antiquities and every general sdiolar, 
— we had almost said, of every reader for mere amusement.'*- 



Preparing for PMication, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
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